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PREFACE 


The  Earl  Warren  Oral  History  Project,  a  five-year  project  of  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  was  inaugurated  in  1969  to  produce  tape-recorded 
interviews  with  persons  prominent  in  the  arenas  of  politics,  governmental  ad 
ministration,  and  criminal  justice  during  the  Warren  Era  in  California. 
Focusing  on  the  years  1925-1953,  the  interviews  were  designed  not  only  to 
document  the  life  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  but  to  gain  new  information  on  the 
social  and  political  changes  of  a  state  in  the  throes  of  a  depression,  then 
a  war,  then  a  postwar  boom. 

An  effort  was  made  to  document  the  most  significant  events  and  trends 
by  interviews  with  key  participants  who  spoke  from  diverse  vantage  points. 
Most  were  queried  on  the  one  or  two  topics  in  which  they  were  primarily  in 
volved;  a  few  interviewees  with  special  continuity  and  breadth  of  experience 
were  asked  to  discuss  a  multiplicity  of  subjects.  While  the  cut-off  date  of 
the  period  studied  was  October,  1953--Earl  Warren's  departure  for  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court--there  was  no  attempt  to  end  an  interview  perfunctorily 
when  the  narrator's  account  had  to  go  beyond  that  date  in  order  to  complete 
the  topic. 

The  interviews  have  stimulated  the  deposit  of  Warreniana  in  the  form  of 
papers  from  friends,  aides,  and  the  opposition;  government  documents;  old  movie 
newsreels;  video  tapes;  and  photographs.  This  Earl  Warren  collection  is  being 
added  to  The  Bancroft  Library's  extensive  holdings  on  twentieth  century  Cali 
fornia  politics  and  history. 

The  project  has  been  financed  by  four  outright  grants  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  by  gifts  from  local  donors  which  were  matched 
by  the  Endowment.  Contributors  include  the  former  law  clerks  of  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren,  the  Cortez  Society,  many  long-time  supporters  of  "the  Chief,"  and 
friends  and  colleagues  of  some  of  the  major  memoirists  in  the  project.  The 
Roscoe  and  Margaret  Oakes  Foundation  and  the  San  Francisco  Foundation  have 
jointly  sponsored  the  Northern  California  Negro  Political  History  Series,  a 
unit  of  the  Earl  Warren  Project. 

Particular  thanks  are  due  the  Friends  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  who  were 
instrumental  in  raising  local  funds  for  matching,  who  served  as  custodian  for 
all  such  funds,  and  who  then  supplemented  from  their  own  treasury  all  local 
contributions  on  a  one-dollar-for-every-three  dollars  basis. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape  record  auto 
biographical  intervies  with  persons  prominent  in  the  history  of  California  and 
the  West.  The  Office  is  under  the  administrative  supervision  of  James  D.  Hart, 
Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library. 

Amelia  R.  Fry,  Director 

Earl  Warren  Oral  History  Project 


Willa  K.  Baum,  Department  Head 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


1  March  1973 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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INTRODUCTION 


SOME  RECOLLECTIONS  OF.  AND  REFLECTIONS  ON,  19^2 
Mike  M.  Masaoka 

It  is  difficult  more  than  three  decades  after  the  fact  and  with  the 
advantage  of  hindsight  to  try  to  accurately  reconstruct  what  happened—and 
why—to  more  than  110,000  individuals  of  Japanese  ancestry  residing  on  the 
West  Coast  of  the  United  States  after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  on 
December  ?•  19^1. 

And  yet,  as  the  National  Secretary  and  Field  Executive  of  the  Japanese 
American  Citizens  League  (jACL)  at  that  time  and  later,  after  service  with 
the  UU2nd  Regimental  Combat  Team  in  the  European  Theater,  as  the  Washington 
JACL  Representative  for  some  25  years,  terminating  on  July  1,  1972,  certain 
recollections  remain  quite  vivid  even  today. 

One  is  that  probably  more  than  any  single  person— in  my  judgment  at 
least- -Earl  Warren  influenced  the  Executive  decision  to  authorize  and  carry 
out  the  mass  military  evacuation  and  exclusion  of  all  persons  of  Japanese 
origin  from  all  of  California  and  the  western  halves  of  Arizona,  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  without  trial  or  hearing  of  any  kind,  at  a  time  when  all  of  our 
courts  were  functioning,  early  in  19^2. 

This  remains  ray  view  today,  even  though  Warren  testified  in  San  Fran 
cisco  to  the  so-called  Tolan  Committee  (Select  House  Committee  on  National 
Defense  Migration)  on  February  21,  19U2,  two  days  after  the  President  had 
signed  Executive  Order  9066  authorizing  "any  military  areas"  and  to 
exclude  therefrom  "any  and  all  persons". 

To  set  the  stage,  it  is  to  be  recalled  that  immediately  after  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  for  several  weeks  thereafter,  then -Attorney  Gen- 
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eral  of  the  United  States  Francis  Biddle  appealed  for  a  distinction  to  be 
made  between  the  so-called  Japanese  enemy  and  those  of  Japanese  background 
residing  in  this  country,  calling  for  fair  play  and  justice  to  those  resi 
dent  here. 

For  about  a  month,  there  was  no  serious  demand  for  the  mass  evacuation 
of  those  of  Japanese  descent  from  the  Pacific  Slope.  And  the  initial  calls 
for  evacuation  were  only  for  "aliens",  and  not  native  born  citizens,  even 
though  alien  Japanese  could  not  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  through 
naturalization  because  of  the  prohibitions  in  federal  statutes.  Then,  early 
in  February,  it  seemed  that  an  organized  campaign  was  mounted  by  the  pseudo 
patriots,  the  "yellow  perilist*"  and  the  warmongers,  and  those  who  saw  "profit" 
and  economic  gain  for  themselves  in  the  total  evacuation  of  all  of  Japanese 
race,  without  regard  to  citizenship,  age,  health,  wealth,  or  reputation. 

But,  it  was  not  until  the  likes  of  Earl  Warfen,  a  moderate  and  highly 
regarded  lawyer,  then  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  and  a  popular  choice 
to  be  Governor  of  California  in  the  19^2  election,  urged  the  President,  the 
War  Department,  and  the  Congress  to  conduct  a  mass  evacuation  of  all  of  Jap 
anese  ancestry  as "a  measure  of  national  security  and  military  necessity"  that 
the  President  and  his  associates  accepted  the  recommendation,  with  the  resul 
ting  Executive  Order  being  issued  on  February  19,  19^2. 

In  a  lengthy  prepared  statement  to  the  Tolan  Committee,  Warren  sub 
mitted  maps  prepared  by  the  various  county  district  attorneys  purporting  to 
show  that  the  Japanese  owned,  occupied,  or  controlled  land  adjacent  to  mil 
itary  installations,  observing  that  such  locations  could  not  be  "coincidence". 
He  also  identified  alleged  Japanese  organizations,  which  included  prefectural, 
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religious  (Buddhist),  cultural,  educational,  press,  and  even  sports  organizations, 
charging  that  they  could  engage  in  "widespread  simultaneous  campaign  (s)  of 
sabotage  which  could  carry  the  most  serious  consequences".  He  claimed  viola 
tions  of  the  so-called  alien  land  law  and  noted  that  the  law  enforcement  offi 
cers  of  the  state  and  the  farm  organizations  favored  the  total  removal  of  all 
Japanese. 

In  testimony  to  the  Committee,  Warren  claimed  that  Japan  had  planned 
"fifth  column  activities,  or  sabotage,  or  war  behind  the  lines  upon  civilians" 
for  California.  "For  us  to  believe  to  the  contrary  is  just  not  realistic,"  he 
said,  adding  that  "Unfortunately,  however,  many  of  our  people  and  some  of  our 
authorities  and,  I  am  afraid,  many  of  our  people  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
are  of  the  opinion  that  because  we  have  had  no  sabotage  and  no  fifth  column 
activities  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  means  that  none  have  been  planned 
for  us.  But  I  take  the  view  that  that  is  the  most  ominous  sign  in  our  whole 
situation.  It  convinces  me  more  than  perhaps  any  other  factor  that  the  sabo 
tage  that  we  are  to  get,  the  fifth  column  activities  that  we  are  to  get,  are 
timed  just  like  Pearl  Harbor  was  timed  and  Just  like  the  invasion  of  France, 
and  of  Denmark,  and  of  Norway,  and  all  of  those  other  countries. 

"I  believe  that  we  are  being  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security  and 
that  the  only  reason  we  haven't  had  a  disaster  in  California  is  because  it 
has  been  timed  for  a  different  date,  and  when  that  time  comes  if  we  don't  do 
something  about  it,  it  is  going  to  mean  disaster  both  to  California  and  to  our 
Nation.  When,  nobody  knows,  of  course,  but  we  are  approaching  an  invisible 
deadline. " 
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Subsequently,  Warren  testified  that  "I  want  to  say  that  the  consensus 
of  opinion  among  the  law-enforcement  officers  of  this  State  is  that  there  is 
more  potential  danger  among  the  group  of  Japanese  who  are  born  in  this  country 
than  from  the  alien  Japanese  who  were  born  in  Japan.  That  might  seem  an  anomaly 
to  some  people,  but  the  fact  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  twice  as 
many  of  them.  There  are  33,000  aliens  and  there  are  66,000  born  in  this 
country. . . . 

"While  I  do  not  cast  a  reflection  on  every  Japanese  who  is  born  in  this 
country—of  course  we  will  have  loyal  ones--I  do  say  that  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  taking  the  groups  by  and  large,  there  is  more  potential  danger 
to  this  State  from  this  group  that  is  born  here  than  from  the  group  that  is 
born  is  Japan." 

When  Congressman  Arnold  of  Illinois  asked,  "Do  you  have  any  way  of  know 
ing  whether  any  one  of  this  group  is  loyal  to  this  country  or  loyal  to  Japan?", 
Warren  responded,  "Congressman,  there  is  no  way  that  we  can  establish  that  fact. 
We  believe  that  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  Caucasian  race  we  have  methods  that 
will  test  the  loyalty  of  them,  and  we  believe  that  we  can,  in  dealing  with 
Germans  and  Italians,  arrive  at  some  fairly  sound  conclusions  because  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  way  they  live  in  the  community  and  have  lived  for  many  years. 
But  when  we  deal  with  the  Japanese,  we  are  in  an  entirely  different  field  and 
we  cannot  form  any  opinion  that  we  believe  to  be  sound.  Their  method  of 
living,  their  language,  make  for  this  difficulty.  Many  of  them  who  show  you 
a  birth  certificate  stating  that  they  are  born  in  this  State,  perhaps,  or  born 
in  Honolulu,  can  hardly  speak  the  English  language  because,  although  they  were 
born  here,  when  they  were  four  or  five  years  of  age  they  were  sent  over  to 


Japan  to  be  educated  and  they  stayed  over  there  through  their  adolescent  period 
at  least,  and  then  they  came  back  here  thoroughly  Japanese." 

While  we  know  that  Warren  testified  in  this  vein  to  this  Congressional 
committee  after  the  President  had  issued  the  evacuation  and  exclusion  order, 
at  that  time  there  were  reports  rampant  that  comments  similar  to  his  testimony 
and  his  prepared  statement  had  been  sent  to  members  of  the  California  delega 
tion  in  the  Congress,  to  the  President,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  among  others,  in  Washington. 

In  addition,  Warren  had  expressed  these  same  sentiments  to  newspaper 
and  radio  reporters,  as  well  as  to  other  public  officials  and  civic  leaders  not 
only  in  California  but  elsewhere.  Thus,  others  of  reputation  began  to  echo 
his  explanations  as  if  they  were  their  own. 

For  instance,  Walter  Lippman,  even  then  a  revered  columnist,  wrote  an 
article  that  is  said  to  have  made  a  great  impression  on  many  Washington  offi 
cials.  He  repeated,  and  expanded  on,  the  Warren  theory  that,  since  there  had 
been  no  espionage  or  sabotage  by  the  Japanese  on  the  West  Coast,  this  was  a 
danger  sign  that  those  cf  Japanese  ancestry  were  so  well  organized  and  disci 
plined  that  they  were  waiting  for  the  invasion  by  the  Japanese  military  before 
becoming  active  in  planned  sabotage  activities. 

In  any  event,  from  time  to  time,  this  recollection,  that  Earl  Warren 
more  than  any  other  individual  was  responsible  for  the  evacuation  decision,  has 
been  confirmed.  From  some  who  were  in  the  War  Department,  and  others  who  were 
in  the  White  House  and  in  the  Justice  Department,  at  the  time  when  the  Presi 
dent  was  considering  his  decision  on  the  subject,  we  have  learned  that  what  we 
suspected  was  fact. 
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Because  the  President  and  his  civilian  advisers  were  aware  of  the 
military's  proclivities  toward  "over-reactions"  in  cases  presumably  involving 
"national  security"  and  "military  necessity",  and  because  some  of  them  suspec 
ted  that  during  his  tour  of  duty  in  the  Philippines  years  earlier  then -Com 
manding  General  of  the  Western  Defense  Command  John  L.  DeWitt  might  have  dev 
eloped  a  "prejudice"  against  the  Japanese,  there  was  a  tendency  not  to  take 
the  recommendations  of  the  Army  too  seriously  at  first,  especially  since  both 
Navy  Intelligence  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  had  informed 
the  President  that,  in  their  judgments,  total  evacuation  of  the  West  Coast 
Japanese  was  not  necessary  for  "security"  reasons. 

Moreover,  there  was  this  same  tendency  to  discount  the  demands  from 
West  Coast  members  of  Congress,  public  officials,  and  most  others  because  of 
their  backgrounds  and  motivations. 

When  the  "reasoned  and  documented"  recommendations  of  Earl  Warren,  how 
ever,  reached  the  highest  levels  of  government  decision-making  in  Washington, 
much  of  the  confusion  and  controversy  ceased  and  the  President  made  his  reluc 
tant  decision  to  authorize  the  evacuation  and  exclusion  of  citizen  and  alien 
Japanese  alike  from  their  homes  and  associations  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

It  may  be  said  that  perhaps  Warren  to  this  day  is  unaware  of  the  deci 
sive  role  which  he  played  in  the  Presidential  order.  In  any  event,  it  may  be 
noteworthy  to  this  date  that  Warren  has  not  explained  the  reasons  for  his  war 
time  views  on  Japanese  Americans.  Many  of  the  others  who  had  significant  roles 
at  that  time  have  expressed  regret  over  their  attitudes  then  and  confessed  that 
they  misjudged  the  loyalty  and  allegiance  of  those  of  Japanese  ancestry  to  the 
United  States. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  some  commentators  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  have  indicated  their  belief  that  the  World  War  II  experience  of  Earl 
Warren  with  the  Japanese  may  have  contributed  to  the  leadership  he  gave  as  Chief 
Justice  to  cases  involving  individual  liberties  and  civil  rights  that  have 
justly  designated  his  stewardship  of  the  nation's  highest  tribunal  as  the 
Warren  Court. 

Mike  M.  Masaoka 

Former  National  Secretary  and 

Washington  Representative 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League 

10  August  1973 
Washington,  D.C. 
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INTERVIEWERS'  INTRODUCTION 


The  two-volume  study  of  the  Japanese-American  Relocation  in  the 
Earl  Warren  Project  of  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  subtitled 
Decision  and  Exodus  and  The  Internment ,  was  designed  to  investigate  the 
decision-making  process  in  the  civilian  and  military  departments  of  the 
federal  government  that  led  to  Executive  Order  9066 — the  evacuation 
order — and  the  administrative  process  of  carrying  out  that  order.* 
Earl  Warren,  then  attorney  general  of  the  state  of  California,  has  been 
subjected  to  sustained  criticism  in  varying  degrees  for  his  alleged  ad 
vocacy  of  mass  evacuation. 

Some  of  our  memoirists  agree  with  Mike  Masaoka's  evaluation  of 
Warren's  role.  Mr.  Masaoka,  who  kindly  agreed  to  write  the  introduction 
to  these  volumes ,  was  for  twenty-five  years  Washington  advocate  for  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League.  He  thinks  that  Warren's  was  the 
deciding  voice  which  convinced  President  Roosevelt,  over  the  advice  of 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  that  the 
Army's  Western  Defense  Command  reports  on  the  security  needs  of  California 
and  the  nation  should  be  accepted  and  the  Japanese-Americans  evacuated 
en  masse. 

Mr.  Masaoka  says,  "[P]robably  more  than  any  single  person — in  my 
judgement  at  least — Earl  Warren  influenced  the  Executive  decision  to 
authorize  and  carry  out  the  mass  military  evacuation  and  exclusion  of  all 
persons  of  Japanese  origin  from  all  of  California. . .without  trial  or 
hearing  of  any  kind,  at  a  time  when  all  of  our  courts  were  functioning, 
early  in  1942. 

"This  remains  my  view  today,  even  though  Warren  testified  in  San 
Francisco  to  the  so-called  Tolan  Committee  (Select  Committee  on  National 
Defense  Migration)  on  February  21,  1942,  two  days  after  the  President  had 
signed  Executive  Order  9066..."        [Mike  Masaoka,  Introduction,  p.vi] 


*Executive  Order  9066  was  a  federal  order  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  Military  Commanders  whom  he  might  designate  to  prescribe  military 
areas  from  which  "any  or  all  persons  may  be  excluded."  It  nowhere  men 
tioned  Japanese  or  Japanese- Americans,  but  did  lead  directly  to  the  ex 
clusion  of  all  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  from  the  states  of  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  The  War  Relocation  Authority  was  set  up  under 
Executive  Order  9102  on  March  18,  1942,  and  again,  did  not  single  out 
Japanese- Americans  although  they  were  the  only  ones  who  fell  under  its 
jurisdiction. 
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Dillon  Myer,  director  of  the  War  Relocation  Authority,  appraises 
Warren's  role  as  less  decisive.  "[Earl  Warren]  was  Attorney  General 
during  the  period  of  the  pressures  for  evacuation.  He  was,  I  think, 
part  of  the  pressure."*        [Volume  II,  Dillon  Myer,  p.  8] 

When  these  volumes  were  being  discussed  a  much  broader  coverage 
of  the  subject  was  planned  than  we  were  able  to  execute.  An  obvious 
omission,  much  deplored  by  this  office,  is  the  absence  of  any  Japanese- 
American  memoirists.  A  short  explanation  of  this  is  lack  of  funds.  A 
longer  explanation  involves  our  obligation  not  to  duplicate  research 
already  done  at  institutions  such  as  the  Japanese  American  Research 
Project  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  and  California 
State  University  at  Fullerton. 

Within  these  limits,  the  staff  of  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office 
then  attempted  to  interview  as  many  people  as  possible  who  had  inside 
knowledge  of  the  decision-making  process  which  led  to  the  evacuation 
order  and  who  were  concerned  with  the  subsequent  administration  of  camps 
set  up  under  the  War  Relocation  Authority. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  in  the  decision- 
making  process  of  defining  and  administering  policy  towards  enemy  aliens 
in  general  and  Japanese- Americans  in  particular  is  described  in  Volume  I, 
Decision  and  Exodus,  in  interviews  with  Edward  Ennis,  James  Rowe,  and  Tom 
C.  Clark.  Repeatedly  our  memoirists  expressed  surprise  and  shock  that 
the  decision  to  move  a  whole  racial  group,  citizen  and  non-citizen  alike, 
was  approved  by  President  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Ennis,  a  special  assistant  to  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  war  problems,  became  chief  of  the  Justice  Department's 
Alien  Enemy  Control  Unit  after  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor.  He  contrasts 
the  development  of  the  Justice  Department's  program  of  selective  intern 
ment  of  enemy  aliens  with  the  Western  Defense  Command's  vigorous  advocacy 
of  a  policy  of  evacuation  of  all  Japanese-Americans. 


*For  a  contrary  opinion  see  Jacobus  tenBroek  £t  al.  who  say,  "California's 
attorney  general  in  1942,  Earl  Warren,  has  been  charged  by  several  writers 
with  great  if  not  crucial  influence  in  promoting  evacuation.  However,  an 
examination  of  the  evidence  fails  to  sustain  the  many  allegations  against 
him;  and  in  particular  there  remains  no  proof  that  Warren  ever  publicly 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  mass  evacuation  prior  to  mid-February." [p.  200.] 
Further,  "It  is  a  central  contention  of  this  book  that  the  claim  of 
"military  necessity"  was  unjustified — but  that  the  dereliction  was  one  of 
folly,  not  of  knavery."  [p.  207-208.  ] 

Prejudice,  War  and  the  Constitution;  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  Evacuation 
of  the  Japanese  Americans  in  World  War  II.  Jacobus  tenBroek,  Edward  N.  Barnhart 
and  Floyd  W.  Matson  (University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles, 
1970). 
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James  Rowe  was  assistant  to  Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle  and  was 
also  concerned  with  enemy  aliens.   He  notes  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  Navy  Intelligence,  Army  Intelligence,  and  the  Justice  De 
partment  all  opposed  mass  evacuation  of  Japanese- Americans  because,  in 
their  opinions,  such  a  move  would  be  illegal,  unnecessary,  and  counter 
productive  for  the  control  of  espionage  and  sabotage  since  it  would  disturb 
established  intelligence  patterns.   According  to  Rowe,  those  pressing  for 
evacuation  were  Colonel  Karl  R.  Bendetsen — "[A]s  mainly  responsible  for 
it  as  any  man."  [p.  9],  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  John  J.  McCloy. 
He  concludes  that  when  Earl  Warren,  then  California's  attorney  general 
and  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor  in  1942,  with  the  support  of 
western  agriculturalists  and  most  of  the  West  Coast  congressmen,  called 
for  removal  of  all  Japanese-Americans  from  the  West  Coast,  Roosevelt  was 
evidently  persuaded  that  mass  evacuation  was  in  the  national  interest 
at  a  time  when  an  allied  defeat  seemed  possible  at  the  hands  of  both 
Germany  and  Japan. 

Tom  Clark,  assistant  U.S.  attorney  general  in  the  Anti-Trust 
Division,  served  as  civilian  coordinator  between  the  Justice  Department 
and  Western  Defense  Command.  He  describes  his  work  of  acquainting  the 
public  with  the  situation,  investigating  allegations  of  Japanese  sabotage, 
and  enforcing  General  DeWitt's  curfew  orders. 

Our  attempt  to  document  the  military  point  of  view  was  only  partially 
successful.  Herbert  Wenig,  a  deputy  attorney  general  in  the  California 
Attorney  General's  office  who  spent  the  war  years  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  Corps  as  a  legal  assistant  to  General  DeWitt,  discusses  the  pos 
sible  use  of  martial  law  in  wartime,  the  development  of  a  constitutional 
argument  for  relocation,  the  enforcement  of  the  curfew  laws,  and  the 
Mirobayashi,  Korematsu,  and  Endo  cases.  However,  a  key  figure  who  favored 
evacuation  of  all  Japanese-Americans  from  the  West  Coast,  Colonel  Karl  R. 
Bendetsen,  assistant  to  General  DeWitt,  declined  the  invitation  to  be 
interviewed  and  referred  researchers  to  the  army  records.  A  fuller  account 
of  his  refusal  appears  in  the  interview  history  of  the  Edward  Ennis  memoir. 

Volume  II,  The  Internment,  contains  memoirs  by  Robert  Cozzens, 
Dillon  Myer,  and  Ruth  Kingman.   It  is  enhanced  by  two  pages  of  reproductions 
of  Hisako  Hibi's  paintings  of  Tanforan  Assembly  Center  and  Topaz  Relocation 
Center . 

Robert  Cozzens  served  as  assistant  national  director  of  the  War 
Relocation  Authority  in  San  Francisco  for  the  life  of  the  agency.  He  was 
actively  involved  in  selection  of  sites  for  camps,  their  day-to-day 
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administration,  and  served  as  acting  director  of  Gila  Relocation  Center 
in  Arizona.  He  comments  on  the  successful  campaign  of  commercial  growers 
to  abort  the  agricultural  programs  established  at  some  centers.  I.E.  "Pat" 
Frayne,  the  War  Relocation  Authority's  public  relations  officer,  joined 
Mr.  Cozzens  for  one  interview  and  contributed  much  on  publicity  problems 
and  the  work  of  WRA  in  trying  to  smooth  the  way  for  Japanese-Americans 
returning  to  California  towards  the  end  of  the  war.  Frayne  comments  on 
the  change  in  Governor  Warren's  attitude  to  Japanese- Americans  when  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  "[T]hese  American  concentration  camps  were 
unconstitutional. . .He  said  to  Bob  Cozzens,  'Well,  I  knew  it  was  unconsti 
tutional  all  the  time.'"   [p.  60] 

Dillon  Myer  was  director  of  the  War  Relocation  Authority  from 
June  17,  1942,  until  the  program  was  officially  terminated  on  June  30,  1946. 
He  succeeded  Milton  Eisenhower  who  served  from  the  creation  of  the  agency 
in  March  until  June,  1942.   In  his  memoir,  Myer  discusses  the  problems  of 
the  War  Relocation  Authority  primarily  from  the  perspective  of  Washington. 
It  is  a  valuable  informal  addition  to  Mr.  Myer's  book,  Uprooted  Americans*, 
(the  uncut  manuscript  version  is  in  The  Bancroft  Library)  and  to  his  earlier 
autobiographical  memoir.** 

Ruth  Kingman  was  executive  secretary  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Committee 
on  American  Principles  and  Fair  Play — usually  referred  to  as  the  Fair  Play 
Committee.  This  was  a  group  of  prominent  Calif ornians  who  organized  in 
the  middle  of  1941  to  act  as  a  counter-pressure  group  to  various  anti- 
Japanese  hate  groups.  Once  the  evacuation  policy  had  been  announced,  the 
Fair  Play  Committee  worked  actively  to  humanize  the  effects  of  it  as  much 
as  possible.  Mrs.  Kingman  worked  full  time  to  try  to  change  public  opinion; 
she  visited  relocation  centers  and  traveled  throughout  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  Japanese-Americans.   In  addition 
to  her  account  of  the  Fair  Play  Committee  here,  she  contributed  to  her 
husband  Harry  Kingman' s  memoir  which  was  prepared  by  this  office.*** 


*Myer,  Dillon  S..  Uprooted  Americans:  The  Japanese  Americans  and  the  War 
Relocation  Authority  During  World  War  II.  (University  of  Arizona  Press, 
Tucson,  1971). 

**Myer,  Dillon  S.,  "An  Autobiography  of  Dillon  S.  Myer,"  transcript  of 

a  tape-recorded  interview  conducted  by  Helen  S.  Pryor  in  Washington,  D.C., 

1970,  409  pp.   (In  The  Bancroft  Library). 

***Kingman,  Harry  L.,  "Citizenship  in  a  .Democracy,"  typed  transcript  of 
a  tape-recorded  interview  conducted  by  Rosemary  Levenson,  Regional  Oral 
History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
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Mrs.  Hisako  Hibi  kindly  allowed  us  to  use  reproductions  of  twelve 
of  her  oils  depicting  Tanforan  race  track,  where  the  stables  were  roughly 
converted  into  barracks  to  house  an  assembly  center,  and  Topaz  Relocation 
Center  in  central  Utah.  Mrs.  Hibi,  her  husband  the  distinguished  artist 
Matsusaburo  (George)  Hibi,  and  their  two  small  daughters  spent  the  war 
at  Topaz  where  the  Hibis  ran  arts  and  crafts  schools  for  adults  and  children. 
The  original  canvasses  range  in  size  from  sixteen  by  twenty  inches  to 
twenty  by  twenty-six  inches.  Mrs.  Hibi  has  kindly  donated  many  of  the 
materials  from  those  days  to  the  Japanese  American  Research  Project  at 
UCLA,  The  Bancroft  Library,  and  The  Oakland  Museum,  History  Department. 
Her  curriculum  vitae  can  be  found  with  the  reproductions  in  Volume  II. 

One  final  interview  which  should  be  noted  is  bound  as  an  appendix 
to  Volume  II.  Lila  Andrews  Wilson  was  interviewed  by  her  son  Joe  Wilson 
in  1968.  During  World  War  II  she  was  serving  on  the  national  board  of 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.   She  was  asked  by  the  executive 
board  to  look  into  the  relocation  of  Japanese-Americans  at  Minidoka 
Relocation  Center  in  Idaho,  which  she  then  visited  for  a  week  in  1943. 
She  comments  on  the  strict  rationing  of  food  and  heat.  Her  statement  that 
the  Japanese  Red  Cross  sent  food  parcels  to  American  camps  is  contradicted 
by  Robert  Cozzens.  However,  in  a  recent  book  by  Shizuye  Takashima  on 
Canadian  camps  for  Japanese-Canadians,  there  is  a  reference  to  food  parcels 
from  Japan.* 

The  subject  of  the  Japanese- American  evacuation  is  also  discussed 
in  Warren  Project  interviews  appearing  in  other  volumes.  Extensive  descrip 
tions  of  the  role  of  the  California  attorney  general's  office  under  Earl 
Warren  in  the  evacuation  appear  in  separately  bound  interviews  with  Warren 
Olney  III,  deputy  attorney  general  in  charge  of  the  criminal  division; 
Oscar  Jahnsen,  then  the  office's  chief  special  agent;  and  Percy  Heckendorf, 
district  attorney  of  Santa  Barbara  County. 

The  anti-Japanese  hysteria  that  whipped  California  is  described  in 
interviews  with  Merrell  F.  Small,  a  newspaper  editor,  and  Richard  Graves, 
who  was  head  of  the  California  civil  defense.  Mr.  Graves  also  details 
the  conflicts  between  civilian  defense  efforts  and  the  military.  Problems 
surrounding  the  return  of  the  Japanese  to  California  are  discussed  in  an 
interview  with  Robert  B.  Powers,  formerly  chief  of  police  of  Bakersfield, 
California.   Briefer  treatment  of  aspects  of  Japanese-American  relocation 
may  be  found  by  referring  to  the  index  heading  of  "Japanese"  or  "Japanese- 
American  relocation"  in  other  Warren  Project  interviews. 


*Takashima,  Shizuye,  A  Child  in  Prison  Camp.   (Tundra  Books  of  Northern 
New  York,  Plattsburg,  1971). 
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Further  material  on  Japanese- Americans  can  be  found  in  the  Regional 
Oral  History  Office's  interview  with  Helen  Valeska  Bary.   She  was  a  dis 
tinguished  public  servant  who  worked  mainly  in  the  fields  of  labor  admin 
istration  and  social  security  in  both  state  (California)  and  federal 
positions.   In  chapter  XII  of  her  interview,  she  describes  her  early 
experiences  with  Japanese  farm  laborers  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  By 
1907,  she  noted  that  a  favorable  attitude  was  changing  to  increasing  fear 
and  envy  as  immigration  from  Japan  increased,  schools  were  set  up, 
"picture  brides"  started  to  arrive,  and  the  Japanese  began  successfully 
farming  their  own  land.   In  1941,  she  was  assistant  regional  director  for 
the  Federal  Security  Agency.  According  to  her  information  through  Regional 
Director  Richard  Neustadt,  Colonel  Bendetsen  was  at  first  unwilling  to  go 
along  with  the  idea  of  wholesale  evacuation.   In  1945,  when  Japanese-Americans 
started  coming  back  to  California,  the  FSA  in  cooperation  with  private  agencies, 
tried  to  help  individuals  to  make  smooth  transitions  from  camps  to  the  out 
side  world. 

The  Bancroft  Library  has  an  outstanding  collection  of  material  on 
the  Japanese- American  relocation  and  related  subjects.  The  library  holds 
duplicates  of  all  War  Relocation  Authority  papers ,  and  all  records  of  the 
University  of  California's  Japanese  American  Evacuation  and  Resettlement 
Study.  The  latter  collection  includes  diaries,  casebooks  and  unpublished 
studies.  A  descriptive  listing  of  this  material  can  be  found  in  Japanese 
American  Evacuation  and  Resettlement;  Catalog  of  Material  in  the  General 
Library  by  Edward  N.  Barnhart  (University  of  California,  General  Library, 
1958).  The  complete  files  of  the  Fair  Play  Committee  (Pacific  Coast  Com 
mittee  on  American  Principles  and  Fair  Play)  are  also  held  in  the  library 
and  include  a  comprehensive  file  of  newspaper  clippings  from  West  Coast 
publications.  The  papers  of  Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson  have  information  on 
alien  land  laws  and  the  problems  of  oriental  immigration.   Senator  James 
D.  Phelan's  records  document  the  anti- Japanese  feelings  in  the  '20s.  The 
papers  of  Robert  W.  Kenny,  who  succeeded  Earl  Warren  as  attorney  general 
in  1943,  have  information  on  law  enforcement  questions  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  relocation. 

The  History  Department  of  The  Oakland  Museum  has  three  major  collec 
tions  on  the  history  of  the  Japanese  in  California  and  the  United  States. 
From  the  Relocation  period,  there  are  objects  made  and  used  by  Japanese- 
Americans  in  the  Relocation  Centers  along  with  government  announcements 
to  people  of  Japanese  ancestry.  The  museum  holds,  and  is  preparing  for 
exhibition,  a  folding  village  from  Japan  which  toured  the  major  cities  in 
the  United  States  from  1885-1886  accompanied  by  Japanese  craftsmen.   It 
was  called  "The  Great  Exhibition  of  Japan  (Dai  Nippon  Hakura&kai)"  and 
was  sponsored  by  the  Deakin  Brothers  of  Yokohama  and  San  Francisco.  The 
Museum  also  holds  portions  of  the  Japanese  sericulture  exhibition  and  other 
exhibits  from  the  1915  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
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The  library  of  the  California  Historical  Society  in  San  Francisco 
holds  various  collections  of  papers  and  an  official  compilation  of  mili 
tary  orders,  notices,  and  directives  concerning  the  relocation  of 
Japanese-Americans  promulgated  in  the  name  of  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  4th  Army  at  the  Presidio.  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Goodman's  papers  include  the 
records  of  the  Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  San  Francisco  chapter, 
January- June  1942  and  personal  letters,  publications  and  government  direc 
tives  from  both  the  assembly  centers  and  relocation  camps,  particularly 
Topaz  where  Dr.  Goodman  taught  high  school. 

The  Japanese  American  Research  Project  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  was  started  in  1962  with  an  initial  grant  of 
$100,000  from  the  Japanese  American  Citizens  League  to  fund  a  study  of 
the  contribution  of  Japanese-Americans  to  America,  and  particularly  to 
honor  the  Issei  (first)  generation  of  settlers.  Their  research  staff 
conducted  about  280  taped  interviews  for  the  historical  aspects  of  the 
study.  Additional  funding  from  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
and  the  Carnegie  Institute  led  to  a  large  three  generation  sociological 
study.  The  staff  of  the  UCLA  project  was  most  cooperative  and  gave  us 
permission  to  copy  ten  of  their  tapes  selected  by  the  Regional  Oral  History 
Office  to  complement  our  study.   Interviews  with  Roger  Baldwin,  Francis 
Biddle,  Gordon  K.  Hirabayashi,  Clark  H.  Kawakami,  Saburo  Kido,  Mike  M. 
Masaoka,  Katsuma  Mukaeda,  Dillon  S.  Myer,  Masao  W.  Satow,  and  Dr.  Newton 
K.  Wesley*  were  conducted  by  Joe  Masaoka  and  Robert  Wilson  and  may  be 
listened  to  in  The  Bancroft  Library.   In  addition  to  their  large  tape 
collection,  the  UCLA  project  has  a  splendid  collection  of  papers,  news 
papers  ,  pictures  and  other  materials  relating  to  Japanese-Americans  and 
Japanese  relations  with  America.   Publications  are  expected  shortly. 

The  Oral  History  Program  at  California  State  University,  Fullerton, 
has  about  fifty  interviews  in  their  ongoing  Japanese  American  Project. 
Thirty-five  of  these  interviews  are  transcribed.   Interviewees  are  pre 
dominantly  Japanese-American;  the  subjects  discussed  range  from  experi 
ences  of  the  Nisei  (second  generation)  in  World  War  II  to  a  Quaker  who 
devoted  the  wartime  years  to  serving  Japanese- Americans  in  the  Justice 
Department  and  relocation  camps.** 


*"Born  Uyesugi,  Wesley  changed  his  name  legally  when  his  patients  com 
plained  they  couldn't  find  him  in  the  directory  under  the  W's."  Bill 
Hosokawa,  Nisei;  The  O^iiet  Amer icans .  (New  York,  Morrow,  1969).   [p.  485] 

**For  a  full  listing  see  "A  Guide  for  Oral  History  Programs"  edited  by 
Richard  D.  Curtiss,  Gary  L.  Shumway  and  Shirley  E.  Stephenson,  1973. 
Available  from  the  Oral  History  Program,  California  State  University, 
Fullerton. 
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An  outstanding  bibliography  was  prepared  by  the  junior  members  of 
the  Japanese  American  Citizens  League  in  1969.   It  was  reprinted  in  the 
Pacific  Citizen,  holiday  issue,  December  18-25,  section  D,  1970,  and  was 
compiled  from  the  libraries  of  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
California  State  Universities  at  Hayward,  Sacramento,  and  San  Jose, 
Chabot  College,  Monterey,  Monterey  Peninsula  Library,  Sacramento  City 
and  San  Jose  Colleges,  the  University  of  Santa  Clara,  Stanford  Univer 
sity,  and  the  public  library  in  Stockton.  Additional  material  can  be 
found  in  the  University  of  Washington  library  in  Seattle. 

There  was  a  long  period  of  oblivion  and  neglect  by  the  public  on 
the  subject  of  the  Japanese- American  Relocation  after  World  War  II.  This 
has  changed  significantly  in  recent  years,  and  many  books,  academic,  gen 
eral,  and  fictional  are  now  being  published.  An  outstanding  photographic 
exhibition,  Executive  Order  9066,  which  was  prepared  by  the  California 
Historical  Society,  aroused  great  public  interest  when  it  was  shown  in 
the  Bay  Area  in  February,  1972,  at  the  M.H.  de  Young  Memorial  Museum, 
San  Francisco,  and  the  University  Art  Museum  in  Berkeley  during  its 
lengthy  nationwide  tour. 

The  staff  of  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  would  like  to  acknowl 
edge  the  generous  help  given  by  our  advisors.  Mr.  Dillon  Myer,  director 
of  the  War  Relocation  Authority  and  one  of  our  memoirists,  patiently 
served  ROHO  in  providing  introductions,  assisting  as  interviewer,  helping 
with  funding,  and  acting  as  catalyst  where  needed.  Officers  of  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League  were  unfailingly  helpful  and  courteous. 
Mr.  Masao  W.  Satow,  then  national  director  of  the  JACL  gave  generously 
of  his  time.  Mr.  Mike  Masaoka,  for  years  Washington  advocate  for  the 
JACL,  was  a  continual  support  and  most  promptly  agreed  to  write  the  intro 
duction  to  these  volumes  for  which  we  are  very  grateful.  Mr.  Bill  Hosokawa, 
assistant  editor  of  the  Denver  Post  and  author  of  Nisei;  The  Coiiet  Americans 
gave  an  hour  of  his  time  at  the  San  Francisco  airport  between  planes. 
Advice  and  help  also  came  from  many  others  whom  we  thank  for  their  good 
counsel . 

Rosemary  Levenson 
Interviewer-Editor 

Amelia  Fry 
Interviewer-Editor 


Miriam  Feingold 
Interviewer-Editor 


9  April  1974 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  EARL  WARREN  AND  THE  JAPANESE  EVACUATION 


1942 


January  30 


February  2 


February  7 


February  7 


February  12 
February  16 
February  19 
February  21 


Earl  Warren  in  an  Associated  Press  release:   "I  have 
some  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Japanese  situation  as 
it  exists  in  this  state  today,  may  well  be  the  Achilles 
heel  of  the  entire  civilian  defense  effort.  Unless 
something  is  done  it  may  bring  about  a  repetition  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  " 

Conference  of  sheriffs  and  district  attorneys  called 
by  Earl  Warren  on  subject  of  alien  land  law  enforcement. 
Sheriffs  and  D.A.s  agreed  to  draw  up  maps  showing  loca 
tion  of  Japanese  holdings. 

Earl  Warren  declares  unconstitutional  a  state  personnel 
board  order  barring  from  civil  service  positions  all 
citizens  who  were  "descendants"  of  alien  enemies. 

Earl  Warren  at  California  Joint  Immigration  Committee: 

"What  we  need  now... is  action,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
urge  the  military  command  in  this  area  to  do  the  things 
that  are  obviously  essential  to  the  security  of  this 
State." 

Walter  Lippmann's  column,  "The  Fifth  Column  on  the  Coast." 
Westbrook  Pegler's  column  supporting  Lippmann. 
Executive  Order  No.  9066 

Earl  Warren  testifies  before  Tolan  Committee  (House 
Committee  on  Interstate  Migration) :   Stresses  danger  of 
Japanese;  little  danger  from  Germans  and  Italians.   Fear 
of  vigilantism  if  government  didn't  step  in.   No  informa 
tion  about  sabotage  ever  received  from  Japanese.   Evidence 
from  maps.   Removal  of  Japanese  wouldn't  upset  agriculture, 
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Exhibition  Designed  by 
Maisie  &  Richard  Conrat 

Exhibition  prints  were  made  by  General 
Graphic  Services  of  San  Francisco  from 
War  Relocation  Authority  negatives  pro 
vided  by  The  National  Archives  and  Rec 
ords  Service. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  9066 

An  Exhibition  Produced  by  the 

CALIFORNIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


The  days  following  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
were  dark  days  of  the  American  spirit.  Unable  to  strike 
back  effectively  against  the  Japanese  Empire,  Ameri 
cans  in  the  Western  states  lashed  out  at  fellow  citizens 
and  resident  aliens  of  Japanese  ancestry.  Executive 
Order  9066,  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  on  February 
19,  1942,  was  the  instrument  that  allowed  military  com 
manders  to  designate  areas  "from  which  any  or  all  per 
sons  may  be  excluded."  Under  this  order  all  Japanese 
and  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  were  removed  from 
Western  coastal  regions  to  guarded  camps  in  the  interior. 
Executive  Order  9066  is  an  image  distilled  by  Maisie 
and  Richard  Conrat  from  some  25,000  photographs  of 
the  experience  of  110,000  American  Japanese.  About 
one-third  of  the  photographs  in  this  exhibition  were  made 
by  the  great  Western  photographer  Dorothea  Lange. 


TO  FEB.  20  AT 


LH.de Young 
Memorial  Museum 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

10  am-5  pm  daily 


TO  FEB.  13  AT 

University 
Art  Museum 

BERKELEY 

11  am-5  pm  Wednesday-Sunday 


Panel  1  -  DOROTHEA  LANGE.  WRA, 
Hayward,  Calit ,  May  8,  1942:  Evacu 
ation  day. 

Panel  3  -  DOROTHEA  LANGE.  WRA, 
Manzanar,  Calit ,  July  3.  1942:  Young 
man  at  Mrtii?anar  Relocation  Center. 
His  Caucasian  wile  ir,  living  with  him 
in  the  camp,  together  with  their  r.mall 
child. 

Panel  5  -  DOROTHEA  LANGE,  WRA. 
Manzanar,  Calit..  July  2,  1942. 

Panel  6  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  UN 
KNOWN,  from  Yusen  Kawashima. 
Kariforunia  Kaika  Ibun  (Tokyo,  1932): 
California  farmer  near  Lemoore.  Kings 
Co.,  c.  1920. 


Panel  7  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  UN 
KNOWN,  Irom  fl.  Suzuki,  The  Devel 
opment  of  the  Inter-Mountain  Japa 
nese  Colonies  (Denver,  n.d.):  A 
secretary  from  the  Japanese 
Embassy  (sealed  with  white  ha!) 
together  with  members  of  the  Japa 
nese  community  in  Cheyenne. 
Wyoming,  c.  1915. 


Panel  8  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  UN 
KNOWN,  trom  "Prominent  Americans 
Interested  in  Japan  and  Prominent 
Japanese  in  America",  Japanese  in 
California  (San  F/ancisco,  1903). 

Panel  9  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  UN 
KNOWN  -  Imm  Ym.i'n  Kuwnshima. 
History  of  the  Settling  of  California 
(Tokyo.  1932):  California  berry 
farmer,  c.  1925. 

Panel  70  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  UN 
KNOWN,  Irom  Sydney  Gulick,  The 
American  Japanese  Problem  (New 
York,  1914):  "The  mother  and  son... 
are  pure  Japanese.  The  mother  came 
as  a  young  girl  to  California,  where 
the  son  was  born." 


Hisako  Hibi 
CURRICULUM  VITAE 

PAINTINGS  OF  TANFORAN  ASSEMBLY  CENTER 
AND  TOPAZ  RELOCATION  CENTER 


HISAKO  HIBI 


Born  in  a  zen  home,   Japan,   and  came  to  the  United  States 
as  a  young  girl  with  her  parents.     She  studied  at  the 
California  School  of  Fine  Arts,  now  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Institute f  married  and  has  two  children  and  four  grand 
children. 


Prior  to  World  War  II         Exhibited  at  California  State  Fair,  Oakland  Art 

Gallery,   San  Francisco  Art  Association  Annuals. 
Also  1939  and  19^0  California  Art  Exhibition  at 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposition,  Treasure 
Island. 


December—with  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II, 
more  than  110,000  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry 
were  uprooted  from  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and 
sent  to  the  inland  camps. 


19^2  May— she  and  her   family  were  sent  to  Topaz 

Relocation  Camp  in  Utah  where  they  stayed  until 
the  war  ended. 


191*5  September — the  family  relocated  to  New  York  City. 

Two  years  later  her  husband,  an  oil  and  woodblock 
print  artist,  died.      She  became  a  dressmaker, 
worked  in  a  factory. 

1952,  1953  Studied   (once  a  week)  at  Victor  D'Amico's  art 

class,  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 


Summer — returned  to  San  Francisco,  worked  at 
Lilli  Ann,  Betty  Clyne  dress  shops  and  as  a 
housekeeper  in  a  private  home. 

196l  Became  a  member  of  San  Francisco  Women  Artists, 


1966,  1967  Studied  at  Ann  O'Hanlon's  perception  workshop, 

University  of  California  Extension. 

1967,  1970  Exhibited  at  California  State  Fair. 

Exhibited  at  Kingsley  Art  Club,  Crocker  Gallery, 
Sacramento. 


1968  An  honorable  mention,  San  Francisco  Women  Artists 

Small  Format  Show. 


,  1970  San  Francisco  City  Purchase  Awards  at  San  Francisco 

Art  Festival. 


1970  May — one-man  show,  Lucien  Labaudt  Art  Gallery, 

San  Francisco. 


1971  April— Sight  and  Insight  Gallery,  The  Cannery 

Group  Show. 

June-July — Fochibit,  Humanist  House  Gallery, 
San  Francisco. 


1972  February-March — Group  show,  California  Historical 

Society. 

April — Group  show,  undergraduate  library,  Stanford 
University. 

June — Group  show,  Music  Center,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

July  3-28 — Attended  the  Art  Seminar-workshop  sponsored 
by  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  directed  by  Victor  D'Amico 
at  Kearsarge  Art  Center,  Amagansett,  Long  Island, 
New  York. 


1973  July — Left  for  Japan  to  visit  her  mother  and  wishes 

to  restudy  her  traditions  and  so  on. 
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Rosemary  Levenson 
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1945 
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Robert  B.  Cozzens  was  interviewed  by  the  Regional  Oral  History 
Office  in  order  to  record  his  contribution  to  the  humane  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  War  Relocation  Authority  where  he  served  as 
Assistant  National  Director  on  the  West  Coast  during  and  after  World 
War  II.  Mr.  Cozzens  asked  E.  T.  "Pat"  Frayne,  the  very  effective  public 
relations  officer  of  the  War  Relocation  Authority  from  1943  to  the 
closing  of  the  agency,  to  join  him  for  our  last  interview  to  fill  in 
the  story. 


Conduct  of  the  Interviews 

Three  interviews  were  held  on  November  16,  1970,  April  14  and 
May  21,  1971.   The  first  two  took  place  in  the  Cozzens1  charming  cottage 
in  the  Camel  Valley  and  the  third,  for  everyone's  convenience,  in  a 
motel  on  the  San  Francisco  Peninsula. 

The  first,  intended  as  a  planning  session,  yielded  such  valuable 
material  that  it  was  incorporated  into  the  manuscript.   The  second  and 
third  followed  stricter  agendas  utilizing  papers  that  Mr.  Cozzens  had 
had  time  to  review.   Some  of  this  material  is  included  as  appendices. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  course  of  moving,  some  of  the  Cozzens1  papers  and 
memorabilia  were  lost. 

To  begin  the  interviews,  Mr.  Cozzens  briefly  sketched  in  his 
background  and  accounted  for  his  sudden  conscription  from  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  WRA  and  described  the  terms  under  which  he 
accepted  the  draft.  Milton  Eisenhower  was  briefly  the  first  head  of  WRA; 
through  SCS,  Mr.  Eisenhower  had  come  to  know  Cozzens  well  and  chose  him 
for  his  second  in  command.   Cozzens  had  also  shared  responsibilities  in 
SCS  with  Dillon  Myer.   This  background  laid  the  groundwork  for  their 
excellent  working  relationship  which  prevailed  when  Myer  succeeded 
Eisenhower  as  Director  of  WRA  in  June,  1942. 

Mr.  Cozzens  went  on  to  describe  some  of  the  initial  problems  of 
the  agency,  which  included  serious  attempts  at  bribery  to  influence 
his  choice  of  sites  for  the  camps.   He  also  discussed  the  stimulus  to 
staff  accomplishments  in  the  crisis  situation  which  obtained  when 
120,000  people  of  all  ages  had  to  be  moved,  fed,  housed,  educated,  and 
given  medical  care.   Red  tape  was  kept  to  a  minimum  and  opportunities 
were  given  for  rapid  promotion  and  personal  initiative  (p  12) . 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  WRA,  the  primary  aim  of  the  heads 
of  the  organization  and  the  staff  they  selected  was  to  protect  the  basic 
rights  of  Japanese-Americans  under  the  terms  of  the  Executive  Order 
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stipulating  evacuation  from  the   three  Western  States.      The  humane 
administration  of  Dillon  Myer  and  Bob   Cozzens   attracted  the  hostility  of 
hate  groups.      The   agency  was   severely  harassed  by  Congressional   committees 
and  Mr.    Cozzens   and  his   family  were   labelled  "Jap   lovers"  by  some  sections 
of  the   community.      He   described  one  of   the  most   unpleasant   incidents   in 
the  hate   campaign  when  anonymous  phone   calls   continued  to   come  in  after 
midnight  on  the  night  his   older  daughter  died   (pp   33-34). 

For  economy   and  to  occupy   the  Center  residents,   Mr.    Cozzens  made 
successful  attempts   to  establish  viable   agricultural   communities.      These 
were  aborted  by  pressures   from  commercial  growers.      The  Teamsters  Union, 
under  Dave  Beck,  was   responsible  for  many  of   the  expropriations   of 
Japanese  truck  farmers   and  market  operators   from  Los  Angeles   to  Seattle. 
The   situation  was   finally   rectified  in  1945-46  when  the   threat  of  Army 
intervention  somewhat   alleviated  the  situation   (pp   41-44) . 

To  hasten  the  reabsorption  of  Japanese- Americans  into  the  main 
stream  of  American  life,  Mr.    Cozzens  gave  recruiting  talks  for  the 
famous  Nisei   442nd.     When  asked  why  he   did  it  and  not  an  Army   officer, 
he  replied,    "I   don't  know  except   that  the  Japanese  had  known  me  for  a 
number  of  years  and  trusted  me"    (p   37) .     He  worked  as  actively  as 
possible   to  help  Japanese-Americans  relocate  outside  the  Centers   and  the 
prohibited  Western  States.     Mr.  Myer,    in  Washington,    and  Cozzens  on  the 
West  Coast,    did  all  they   could  to  counter  the  pressures  of  the  Southern 
bloc  in  Congress  which  joined  with   the  Western  anti-Japanese  "Yellow  Peril" 
hate  groups   to   discredit   the  WRA.      Some  of   these  groups   hoped  to  secure 
the  permanent  exclusion  of   all  Japanese-Americans   from  the  United  States. 

Pat  Frayne  shared  the  fifth  chapter  with  Mr.    Cozzens  and  gave  much 
information   on   the  public  relations  problems   of   the  agency.      Reference 
was   twice  made   in   the  memoir  to   a  crucial  meeting  with  Governor  Warren 
(pp   37-41  and  60-61).     Warren's   attitude  of  formal  support  for  the 
peaceful   return  of  Japanese-Americans  was  helpful   though  not  wholly 
effective  in  strengthening   the  hands   of  state  and  local  officials  who 
wished  to  protect  Japanese-Americans   against  varying  degrees  of  harassment 
and   to  enforce   the   law. 

The  interviews  were   transcribed,    edited  by  the  interviewer  for 
continuity,    and  sent  to  Mr.    Cozzens  and  Mr.   Frayne  for  their  review. 
Both  made   a  few  minor   corrections  which  were  incorporated  into   the   final 
typed  copy.      The  manuscript  was   then  proofed  and  indexed. 


Rosemary  Levenson 
Interviewer-Editor 


14  July  1973 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
486  The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 


I  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  WAR  RELOCATION  AUTHORITY 


Cozzens '  Background  and  Appointment  to  WRA 


Levenson:    Mr.  Cozzens,  what  was  your  position  in  the  War  Relocation 
Authority? 

Cozzens:     I  was  Assistant  National  Director  of  WRA  and  was  stationed 
on  the  West  Coast  all  the  time. 

Levenson:    So  you  were  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  whole 
program  under  Dillon  Myer? 

Cozzens:     Yes.  That's  right. 

Levenson:    What  sort  of  background  did  you  have  for  the  job? 

Cozzens:     Of  course,  I  had  lived  among  Japanese  all  my  life.  I  came 
to  Watsonville  originally  in  1916,  and  I'd  been  in  and  out 
of  there  all  the  time.   I  was  the  vice  president  and  super 
intendent  for  one  of  the  larger  construction  companies.  I 
had  built  roads  all  over  California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Yosemite 
Valley,  up  and  down  the  Coast,  and  been  in  all  types  of  con 
struction.   And,  prior  to  the  depression  days,  I  did  a  lot  of 
irrigation  work.  When  the  depression  hit,  we  lost  everything 
we  had.   I  went  to  work  for  [the  federal]  government  in  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  as  Assistant  Regional  Director  in 
this  area  --  Nevada,  and  California,  with  my  headquarters  in 
Watsonville. 

Two  years  after  I  was  there,  I  passed  up  the  Assistant 
Director's  job  which  would  have  meant  moving  to  Santa  Paula, 
California  to  become  State  Coordinator  for  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  with  headquarters  at  Berkeley.   I  moved  to  Berkeley 
in  '37.  Well,  through  that  connection  --  Milton  Eisenhower 
was  then  Coordinator  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  office 
in  Washington,  and  Milton  and  I  became  very  close  because  of 
my  seeing  him  practically  every  time  I  was  in  Washington.   I 


Cozzens:     was  there  quite  frequently,  and  he  knew  of  my  connection 
and  intimacy  with  Japanese  people  and  what  have  you. 

When  the  war  came  along,  I  got  a  call  one  Wednesday 
morning,  and  it  was  Milton  Eisenhower  stating  that  he'd  just 
been  appointed  by  the  President  as  Director  of  the  War  Relo 
cation  Authority,  and  I  said,  "Where  are  you?"  and  he  said, 
"I'm  in  the  Whitcomb  Hotel  in  San  Francisco.   How  soon  can 
you  get  over  here?"  I  said,  "Well,  I  can't  get  over  there 
for  a  couple  of  hours."  I  had  some  work  to  do.   I  said, 
"I'll  be  there  in  a  couple  of  hours."  He  said,  'Veil,  I'd 
like  to  have  you  here  as  soon  as  you  can." 

When  I  got  there,  our  old  personnel  officer  of  Soil 
Conservation  Service  was  there  with  him,  and  a  number  of 
other  people  whom  I  knew  from  Washington.  We  chatted  for 
a  few  minutes  and  he  asked  me  what  I  knew  about  the  Japanese 
situation  in  California.   Then  he  said,  'Vhen  are  you  going 
to  work  for  us?"  I  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  work  for  you'." 
And  he  said  to  Mr.  [Leland]  Barrows,  "You'd  better  show  him 
the  papers."  I'd  already  been  transferred,  a  draft  deal  was 
available  at  that  time  the  day  before.   I  was  already  working 
for  him.'  So  that's  how  I  came  to  be  in  WRA. 


Levenson:    How  did  you  feel  about  it? 

Cozzens:     For  the  minute,  I  didn't  like  it.  I  didn't  like  being 

pushed  around.   But  after  we  chatted  for  a  few  minutes  he 
said,  "How  soon  can  you  be  here?"  I  said,  'Veil,  I've  got 
to  close  my  office.   I  can't  be  here  till  Saturday."  He 
said,  "You  have  to  select  sites  for  110,000  people,  and  you 
have  six  weeks  to  do  it."  And  he  said,  'Vhat  do  you  want?" 
I  said,  "I'll  be  here  Saturday  morning,  but  what  I  want  when 
I  get  here,  is  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  call  any  office  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  have  the  director  of  either  group  instructed 
to  comply  with  my  or  WRA  requests.  We  must  have  this  if 
we're  going  to  move." 

Levenson:    What  offices  were  these? 

Cozzens:     These  were  Forestry  Service,  anybody  in  Interior,  anybody  in 
Agriculture.   I  think  I  had  sixty-four  telegrams  when  I 
arrived  there  Saturday  morning,  copies  of  telegrams  that  had 


Cozzens:     been  sent  to  these  people.  We  had  no  furniture.   I  sat  on 
the  floor  and  worked  on  two  chairs.  I  called  thirty  to 
forty  offices  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  (I  couldn't  use 
Oregon,  Washington,  or  Arizona)  I  requested  they  have  a 
man  in  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday  morning.   They  arrived  on 
Tuesday  morning,  we  told  them  what  we  wanted,  we  had  maps 
prepared,  we  sent  them  home,  and  in  a  week  after  that  we  had 
about  sixty  site  prospects  all  over  the  Western  states,  all 
laid  out  for  us,  and  these  boys  did  a  great  job.   In  the 
meantime  I  had  selected  my  own  group  which  I  could  use  in 
the  site  selection  process. 


Henry  Wallace's  Committee  on  the  Question  of  Evacuation 


Levenson:    You  mentioned  earlier  a  committee  set  up  at  the  request  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Henry  Wallace,  to  discuss  the 
question  of  whether  evacuation  of  Japanese  from  the  West 
Coast  was  advisable.  Can  you  tell  me  who  else  served  on  the 
committee,  what  your  conclusions  were  and  what  happened  to 
your  report? 

Cozzens:     I  don't  know  that  the  report  ever  got  into  print.  Now  Dean 

[Claude  B.]  Hutchinson*,  Dr.  [B.H.]  Crocheron  and  myself  were 
the  committee  as  I  remember  it,  which  was  requested  by  the 
Secretary  [Wallace]  to  report  on  whether  an  evacuation  should 
take  place  or  not.   I  think  we  met  only  twice.  Both  times 
our  feeling  was  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  move  the  Japanese 
out  of  California.   If  they  were  moved  from  any  place  where 
the  army  felt  there  was  going  to  be  any  difficulty,  they 
should  be  moved  from  that  area,  only  for  their  own  good. 
The  committee  felt  that  each  location  where  the  Japanese  were 
located  should  have  a  committee  of  non-Japanese  farmers  or 
individuals  appointed  to  work  with  these  people  continuously 
and  be  a  guiding  and  protective  group  for  them.  We  felt  at 
that  time  that  this  could  be  handled  in  that  way  without  any 
problem. 

I  am  sure  the  report  was  written.   I  don't  ever  remember 
whether  I  signed  it  or  whether  I  didn't.   Crocheron 's  office 
was  going  to  take  care  of  it. 


*Hutchinson,  Claude  B.,  "The  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  California,  1922-52,"  typed  transcript  of  a  tape-recorded 
interview  conducted  by  Willa  K.  Baum,  University  of  California 
General  Library  Cultural  History  Project,  (Berkeley,  1961). 
Pages  117-118,  434. 
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Cozzens:          I  don't  think  that  the  report  was  ever  published.   I 
think  it  probably  got  to  Wallace  but  I  don't  think  it  went 
any  further. 

Levenson:    It  must  have  been  a  strange  time.   I  was  listening  to  an 

interview  with  Saburo  Kido*,  who  was  beaten  up  in  one  of  the 
camps.   He  was  saying  that  when  the  To Ian  Committee  met  he 
didn't  realize  how  important  it  was  and  Mike  Masaoka  went 
to  the  hearings  but  Kido  was  at  the  dentist!  Very  few  of 
the  people  who  opposed  the  evacuation  actually  spoke  up  at 
the  time. 

Cozzens:     That's  right.   They  didn't  have  many  there  at  the  meeting. 


Clark's  Visit,  Economic  Pressures  and  Rumors 


Cozzens:     The  next  thing  we  knew,  Mr.  [Tom  C.]  Clark  was  here  from 
Washington. 

Levenson:    Tom  Clark  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

Cozzens:     He  was  in  the  Justice  Department  then,  and  was  sent  out  here 
by  the  President  to  make  an  investigation.   The  powers  that 
be  got  to  Tom,  and  the  pressures  were  on.   I  attended  a 
meeting  in  San  Francisco,  and  they  said,  "Let's  move  them 
out.  Let's  move  'em  out.  Anybody  can  make  money  on  forty 
cents  a  bunch  for  carrots." 

Levenson:    Who  were  the  powers  that  be? 

Cozzens:     Well,  a  little  bit  of  everybody.  They  were  the  agricultural 
people,  any  place  that  the  Japanese  were  interfering  with 
their  business.   They  were  anxious  to  see  them  move,  because 
economically  there  was  money  to  be  made. 

Levenson:    Wasn't  there  money  to  be  made  for  everybody  at  that  time? 

Cozzens:     At  that  time.   The  pressures  were  so  great  that  people  were 
frantic.   They  lied  about  what  happened.   I  attended  another 
meeting,  which  would  be  very  interesting.   The  papers  in  this 
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Cozzens:     country  printed  that  they  heard  Japanese  broadcasting  from 
here  to  Japan,  here  in  the  Monterey  area.  There  are  people 
in  Salinas  today  who  still  believe  it  who  are  friends  of 
mine.  Around  the  Bay  Area  they  said  that  they  were  broad 
casting  overseas  and  what  have  you.   They  saw  all  kinds  of 
signs,  and  lamps  lit,  and  candles  burning,  and  this  thing 
and  that . 

I  attended  a  meeting  where  General  [John  L.]  DeWitt  was 
told  by  someone  from  the  Communications  Center  that  in  the 
first  place  they  did  not  have  equipment  in  the  Presidio  able 
to  monitor  that  type  of  broadcast.  And  the  people  that  they 
heard  broadcasting  in  Japanese  were  the  American  Japanese  who 
were  broadcasting  first  from  San  Francisco  and  then  later 
from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Japan.  Our  own  people  that  were  being 
paid  to  do  it,  similar  to  a  Voice  of  America  program.  I 
forget  what  they  called  it  at  that  time.  And  that  they  did 
not  have  equipment  suitable  at  that  time  in  San  Francisco 
to  monitor  that  type  of  program,  and  had  they  had  the  equip 
ment,  they  did  not  have  anybody  at  the  Presidio  who  knew 
enough  about  it  to  take  care  of  it.  That's  how  far  we  were 
behind  the  times.* 

I  think  a  lot  of  the  evacuation  was  caused  by  panic. 
Panic  on  the  part  of  our  military  people,  and  panic  on  the 
part  of  everyone  on  the  Coast.  We  were  not  equipped  for  it. 
And  if  we  were,  we  didn't  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

The  other  thing  that  is  of  interest  is  that,  all  during 
the  time  of  evacuation,  we  had  not  only  one  group,  but  two 
or  three  groups  on  the  Coast  that  worked  steadily  trying  to 
breed  discontent  on  the  Coast,  so  that  these  people  could 
never  return.   In  the  Los  Angeles  market  area,  the  people  who 
had  booths  down  there  where  they  sold  produce,  Americans  or 
Italians  or  what  have  you,  paid  every  month  to  the  big  guys 
who  came  around  and  said,  "You  must  contribute  so  we  can  keep 
the  Japanese  out."  That  same  thing  was  true  in  the  Northwest 
--  I  don't  want  to  get  ahead  of  the  story  on  this  thing,  but 
all  up  and  down  the  Coast  we  had  continuous  discontent  brought 
about  by  these  people  who  were  paid  agents  to  keep  the  Japanese 
from  ever  coming  back. 


*See  Appendix  A 


Levenson:    Who  were  "the  big  guys"  and  "paid  agents"? 

Cozzens:     That  I  can't  put  my  finger  on,  the  people  who  did  the  talking 
about  this,  in  most  cases  were  rather  mediocre  people,  but 
they  got  paid  by  somebody  to  do  it.   They  were  well-paid 
evidently,  because  we  know  that  the  collections  were  made.   These 
people  in  the  small  booths  confided  in  me,  personally,  to  the 
point  of  saying,  "I  must  pay.   If  I  don't  pay,  I'll  be  thrown 
out  of  here." 


Site  Selection 


Levenson:    Was  site  selection  your  number  one  priority? 

Cozzens:     That's  right.  My  main  work,  beginning  under  Milton 

Eisenhower,  was  the  selection  of  sites.   I  selected  all  the 
sites  for  the  Relocation  Centers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  in  Arkansas.   I  approved  those,  but  they  were  selected 
before  I  had  time  to  get  back  there.  Then,  after  the  sites 
were  selected,  I  did  the  negotiations  with  the  Army  Engineers 
and  the  clearing  or  the  approving  of  the  type  of  construction 
for  the  centers. 

After  the  people  were  moved,  why,  I  was  in  charge  of 
operations  for  all  of  the  centers  west  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
I  didn't  go  to  Arkansas,  or  those  centers.   They  handled 
those  out  of  Washington,  D.C.   That  included  all  the  foreign 
programs  and  educational  programs,  and  everything  else  that 
went  along  with  it. 

In  locating  the  centers,  I  was  given  a  map,  both  by  the 
Navy  and  the  Army,  which  showed  how  we  would  perform  on  later 
echelons  if  we  were  attacked  and  had  to  move  back  from  the 
Coast.   But  I  never  divulged  this  to  anyone.  My  assistants 
used  to  think  I  was  crazy.  My  investigators  that  I  had  in  the 
field  thought  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  talking  about,  because 
I  would  turn  down  sites  that  they  had  selected.   They  would 
bring  back  good  information,  and  I  would  say,  "I  don't  like 
it.   It's  not  in  the  right  place.  I  don't  think  it's  any  good." 
It  was  too  close  to  some  proposal  where  we  would  have  been  had 
we  moved  back,  don't  you  see?  That  was  never  divulged  to  anyone. 


Levenson:    What  were  your  criteria  for  selecting  sites? 

Cozzens:     I  couldn't  be  close  to  a  proposed  military  site  in  case  we 
had  to  move  back,  in  a  second  or  third  or  fourth  echelon. 
I  could  only  use  so  many  pounds  of  copper  wire  for  hooking  up 
the  power,  so  I  had  to  be  close  to  that.   I  couldn't  be  close 
to  an  airport,  I  couldn't  be  close  to  any  Navy  installation 
that  might  bet  set  up  at  any  later  date.  So  all  of  those 
things  had  to  be  considered  in  making  the  selections.  Nobody 
knew  those  things  but  myself  and  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

I  had  to  be  able  to  produce  food.  Later  I  couldn't  produce 
it,  because  they  didn't  let  us  do  it  for  political  reasons. 

Levenson:    What  was  the  situation  in  Colorado?  I  understand  that  the 
Governor  there  actually  invited  the  Japanese  in,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  Japanese  language  school 
moved  to  Boulder. 

Cozzens:     I  don't  know  about  that  particular  situation.  I  know  the 

pressures  were  on  for  us  to  locate  a  site  in  Colorado.  They 
wanted  a  site  in  Colorado.  But  I  thought  it  was  economic 
pressures  more  than  anything  else.   The  then  Senator  used 
all  kinds  of  pressures,  just  verbal  pressures  to  me,  to  try  to 
get  us  to  select  a  site  in  Colorado. 

Levenson:    Was  it  profitable  to  the  state  to  have  a  site? 

Cozzens:     Well,  it  could  have  been,  had  we  selected  the  site,  but  we 

didn't  take  it.   I  got  a  terrible  bawling  out  from  the  Senator. 
I  told  him  if  he  would  forego  his  Congressional  immunity  and 
write  me  a  letter  and  tell  me  everything  he  told  me  over  the 
phone  was  true,  and  swear  to  it  before  a  notary,  that  I  would 
approve  the  site  on  his  say-so.   He  called  me  everything  he 
could  think  of,  and  said  I  was  crazy,  and  then  told  Milton 
Eisenhower  that  "That  guy  Cozzens  is  just  plain  nuts.'  He  won't 
go  along  with  me." 

Levenson:    I'd  like  to  hear  what  sorts  of  things  that  Senator  told  you! 

Cozzens:     Well,  it  was  just  that  the  site  was  good  and  everything  about 
the  site  was  good,  which  was  not  true.   He  had  been  mis 
informed.   I  don't  think  he_  knew  the  difference.   But  I  think 
the  pressures  were  on. 


Levenson:    I'm  interested  in  those  pressures.  Why  was  it  so  desirable 
to  have  a  camp? 

Cozzens:     We  could  have  purchased  all  these  sites,  had  we  wanted  to. 
I  had  full  authority  to  recommend  that  we  purchase  these 
sites.   I  looked  at  sites  that  were  ten  to  twelve  million 
dollars.   They  would  probably  have  wanted  eight  to  ten 
million  dollars  for  this  site  in  Colorado.   I  selected  a 
piece  of  government  land  out  in  eastern  Colorado  that  didn't 
cost  us  anything,  because  it  was  only  going  to  be  for  a 
short  time,  but  the  group  that  would  have  benefited  from  this 
defunct  irrigation  district  that  they  wanted  to  sell  to  the 
government,  would  have  made  ten  million  dollars.  We  never 
got  into  any  of  that. 

Levenson:    Did  you  purchase  any  sites? 

Cozzens:     No.  We  finally  wound  up  with  not  purchasing  any  sites.  We 
either  located  on  federal  land,  or  Indian  reservations,  or 
things  of  that  kind.  We  were  all  on  federal  land.  We  wound 
up  without  spending  any  money.  We  would  have  had  probably 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  for  pur 
chasing  which  we  turned  back  to  the  government.  We  never 
used  any  of  it.  We  didn't  think  it  was  wise  to  spend  that 
kind  of  money. 

You  talk  about  pressures!   I  had  offers  of  everything 
in  the  world  --  that  I  wouldn't  have  to  work  the  rest  of  my 
natural  life,  had  I  done  the  things  that  certain  people  wanted 
me  to  do.   But  we  never  did.   So  our  skirts  were  clear. 
Always  clear. 

Levenson:    What  sorts  of  offers  did  you  get? 

Cozzens:     Well,  if  I  would  locate  a  site  in  a  certain  area,  and  buy 

that  land,  that  I'd  never  have  to  work  the  rest  of  my  natural 
life.   I  told  this  gentleman,  I  said,  "I'm  just  too  busy  to 
talk  to  you,  now.   If  you'll  come  back  Monday  and  bring  all 
the  maps  and  everything  else  to  me  and  show  me  exactly  what 
you  have  in  mind,  I'll  be  glad  to  listen  to  you."  So  he 
returned  with  his  attorney  on  Monday.   I  told  my  secretary, 
"When  such-and-so  shows  up,  bring  in  your  book,  come  in  and 
sit  down,  and  take  notes  of  everything  that's  said."  He 


Cozzens:     walked  in  and  said,  "I  understood  this  was  to  be  a  private 
meeting."  I  said,  "It  is,  and  I'm  too  busy  to  remember 
everything  that  goes  on.   Everything  I  know,  my  secretary 
knows."  He  just  got  up,  looked  at  his  attorney,  his  attorney 
shook  his  head.   He  got  up  and  said,  "Cozzens,  you're  a  damn 
fool!"  and  walked  out.   That's  just  one  of  many  such  things. 

In  Arizona  we  had  a  similar  thing,  in  two  different 
sites  down  there.   It  just  went  on  continually;  if  we'd 
wanted  to  be  crooked,  we  could  have  been.   Thank  God  we 
weren't.  We  didn't  have  any  of  it.   That's  one  thing. 
Mr.  Myer  told  the  President  that  WRA  would  be  out  of  business 
six  months  after  the  war  was  over.  We  were  out  of  business 
six  months  after  it  was  over.  We  were  the  only  war  agency  in 
government  that  ever  has  gotten  out  of  business. 


Dillon  Myer  as  Director  of  the  War  Relocation  Authority 


Levenson:    What  were  Dillon  Myer's*  great  qualities  as  Director  of  WRA? 

Cozzens:     Well,  Mr.  Myer  is  a  very,  very  smooth  operator  of  people. 
He's  a  very  clever  individual.   He's  got  oodles  of  poise, 
just  lots  and  lots  of  poise.   He  can  take  lots  of  abuse. 
He's  very  confident  of  himself.   I've  never  seen  him  lack 
confidence  in  what  he  was  doing.   If  he  knows  what  he  wants 
to  do,  he  will  stay  with  it,  regardless.  He'll  hang  on  for 
ever.   Its  just  one  of  those  things.   He'll  not  give  up. 

He  has  a  lot  of  ability  to  wait  for  the  right  moment. 
And  the  other  thing  is,  that  he  believes  as  I  do  that  no 
person  should  ever  go  hunting  with  an  empty  gun.   He  doesn't 
like  to  take  somebody  on  unless  he  has  the  thing  documented 
and  he  has  the  information  and  ready  to  go.   That  is  the  way 
he's  won  his  battles  in  Congress;  that  is  the  way  he's  won 
his  battles  in  investigating  committees. 


*See  interview  with  Dillon  S.  Myer,  this  volume. 
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Selection  of  Staff 


Levenson: 


Cozzens: 


Levenson: 
Cozzens: 


Levenson: 
Cozzens: 


There  must  have  been  a  problem  in  the  selection  of  personnel, 
with  the  wartime  shortage  of  manpower.   How  did  you  go  about 
it? 

While  there  was  a  problem  in  selecting  personnel,  particularly 
camp  managers  --  the  final  selection,  or  course,  was  Mr.  Myer's 
decision.   To  give  you  an  example,  Ralph  Merritt  was  camp 
director  at  Manzanar.   He  was  the  person  who  established  Sun 
Maid  raisins,  and  at  one  time,  in  his  early  twenties,  was 
president  of  some  big  raisin  growers  association  at  a  salary 
of  about  $75,000  a  year,  which  was  a  lot  of  money  in  those 
days. 

It  still  is. 

Still  is  is  right.1  Ralph  was  out  of  that.  He  had  lost  out. 
He  was  controller  for  the  University  of  California  when  I 
first  knew  him.   Then  he  went  from  controller  of  the  Univer 
sity  of  California  to  the  Sun  Maid  Raisin  Growers  Assocation. 
He  was  out  there,  I  don't  know  just  what  he  was  doing  prior 
to  the  war.   But  he  dropped  into  San  Francisco  and  talked  with 
me.   So  I  recommended  Ralph  to  the  director,  and  he  had  the 
qualifications  which  were  needed  in  one  of  those  centers. 
He  was  a  great  peace  maker.   I  guess  Ralph  was  seventy-two 
or  three  years  old  when  he  became  director  of  Manzanar. 

A  tough  job  for  a  man  of  that  age.' 

Yes,  well  I  wouldn't  hesitate  to  do  it  today  and  I'm  a  lot 
older  than  that."  He  did  a  wonderful  job.  Ralph  was  right 
around  in  his  seventies  when  he  went  there.   He  did  a  great 
job.   Our  most  difficult  problem  with  Ralph  was  that  he  didn't 
want  to  give  up  the  center.   He  thought  those  Japanese-Americans 
who  wanted  to  should  stay  there,  that  it  was  very  dangerous  to 
move  them  back.   He  felt  that  they  should  come  back  more  grad 
ually  than  Mr.  Myer  and  I  wanted  to  do  it.  We  made  up  our 
mind  that  we  were  going  to  get  rid  of  the  camps.   I  think  you 
can  let  a  thing  like  this  drag  and  had  Mr.  Myer  permitted  it 
to  drag,  we'd  still  be  having  problems.  We'd  still  be  having 
problems  today.   But  we  got  them  back  in  six  months  and  they 
were  here.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  They're  here. 
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Cozzens:         The  problems  that  we  had  after  they  got  back  here,  were 
very  easily  ironed  out  because  they  were  small  problems.   Had 
we  dragged  that  thing  out  a  year  or  more  which  most  people 
wanted  to  do,  we'd  still  be  having  problems  today. 

Levenson:    This  brings  me  to  a  question.   There  is  a  unique  quality  to 
WRA.  It  was  in  one  sense  a  disgraceful  thing  that  it  had 
to  exist. 

Cozzens:     That's  right. 

Levenson:    But  once  it  existed  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Myer  and  yourself 

and  many  of  the  other  people  in  it  brought  to  it  great  qualities 
of  humanity  and  service  that  one  doesn't  normally  associate 
with  bureaucrats  --  if  you  will  excuse  me.   I  want  to  know 
what  made  Mr.  Myer  such  an  effective,  as  well  as  compassionate 
director  --  and  yourself,  and  obviously  many  of  the  people  like 
Ralph  Merritt  and  others  who  should  be  mentioned,  so  that  the 
thing  was  run  as  well  as  it  could  possibly  be? 

Cozzens:     Well,  I  think  it  goes  back  to  this:   I  think  that  you  have 

--  you  see  I  have  the  very  fortunate  position,  more  than  any 
body  else  in  WRA  of  having  been  in  private  life  and  private 
work  prior  to  going  with  government  --  way  more  than  twenty 
years  in  private  business  where  my  whole  life  was  built  around 
very  competitive  business  and  making  money.  Then  I  went  to 
work  for  government  during  the  Depression  and  during  that  time 
many  people  who  went  to  the  government  during  the  Depression 
had  been  people  who  had  been  in  some  pretty  well-paying  positions 
prior  to  that.  Mr.  Myer  had  been  an  Extension  agent  in  Ohio. 
During  the  Depression  he  went  with  Triple  A  [Agriculture 
Adjustment  Administration] . 

Milton  Eisenhower  had  moved  in  and  he  was  in  the  coordi 
nator's  office  under  Wallace  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Milton  was  our  first  director.   I  had  worked  with  Milton  prior 
to  the  war  for  about  five  years,  because  I  was  assistant 
Regional  director  of  Soil  Conservation  service  in  California 
and  was  also  State  Coordinator  in  California.  Then  the  war 
came  along,  the  Executive  Order  that  was  issued  gave  anybody 
in  a  wartime  governmental  agency  the  right  to  draft  anybody 
from  any  other  agency  that  they  wanted,  without  anything  hap 
pening.  Milton  left  WRA  to  go  with  Elmer  Davis  in  the  Office 
of  War  Information. 
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Cozzens:         When  they  first  wanted  to  appoint  Elmer  Davis  he  said 

he  wouldn't  take  that  office  unless  Milton  was  his  assistant. 
So  that's  what  happened.   Then  Milton  called  me  and  said  he 
wouldn't  be  out  any  more.   I  asked  who  was  going  to  get  this 
position?  He  said  he  was  sure  that  I  would  like  him  and  that 
I  knew  him  very  well.  Well,  when  he  said  that,  why  I  was  sure 
it  was  Dillon  and  I  said,  "Well  is  it  Dillon?"  "I  can't  make 
the  statement,"  he  said.   "The  President  has  to  announce  that 
today." 

So  Mr.  Myer  and  I  had  worked  very  closely  together  when 
he  was  assistant  chief  of  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Wash 
ington  at  the  time  when  I  was  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
So  I  had  lived  in  his  home  there;  he  had  lived  in  mine  here 
when  he  was  here.  We  were  very  close  friends.  Then  when 
this  came  along,  Mr.  Eisenhower  asked  me  what  I  wanted  in 
order  to  make  these  selections  and  as  1  think  I  told  you  once 
before  I  wanted  authority  to  call  anybody  in  Agriculture  or 
the  Interior  in  any  of  the  eleven  western  states.   I  could 
have  drafted  any  of  those  people  and  some  of  them  we  did. 
But  we  had  the  full  cooperation,  of  everybody  in  every  agency. 
There's  lots  of  things  in  government  that  I  despise.   I 
despise  the  empire-builders,  I  despise  the  people  who  feel 
that  they  can  only  be  judged  by  how  prominent  they  are,  by 
the  number  of  people  who  work  for  them.   I  think  it  is  a 
mistake  in  government.   I  was  always  criticized  in  government 
because  I  didn't  complete  my  staff.   I'd  always  make  people 
work  too  hard.   That  is  the  only  criticism  I've  ever  had  on 
any  of  my  records  that  I  had  in  government.  We  got  the  work 
completed  and  I  felt  that  we  didn't  need  extra  people.  A 
large  portion  of  people  in  government  are  dedicated  people. 
There  is  no  question  about  it  --  they  were  the  chiefs  of  bureaus, 
heads  of  bureaus,  heads  of  divisions.   The  other  things  that 
made  it  possible  were  rapid  promotions  and  the  opportunity  for 
personal  initiative. 

'For  instance,  Ray  Best,  who  handled  Tule  Lake  finally 
--  he  was  our  last  director  up  there  and  did  a  grand  job,  was 
with  Soil  Conservation  Service,  I  think  in  Idaho.   This  was 
quite  a  challenge  to  him.   He  moved  up  a  number  of  steps  in 
order  to  take  this  job,  because  he  had  that  ability.   He  was 
being  held  down  prior  to  that.  Many  of  these  people  who  did 
these  things  for  us  were  people  who  had  never  had  to  move  this 
fast. 
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Cozzens:          The  other  thing  was  that  they  had  never  had  the  privilege 
to  move  that  fast  in  government.   Prior  to  this  anybody  who 
worked  for  government  made  out  a  form  or  requested  this,  they 
asked  for  it,  they  put  it  in,  they  waited.   In  WRA  we  told 
them  that  it  had  to  be  done  by  tomorrow  and  it  had  to  be  done 
by  tomorrow  and  that  was  it.  We  had  the  authority  with  us  to 
do  it.   They  didn't  have  to  write  a  letter  to  Washington  to 
ask  somebody  to  do  it  if  they  were  working  out  here.   If  it 
was  something  with  reference  to  a  center  or  the  construction 
of  a  center,  if  it  cost  a  number  of  million  dollars  nobody  had 
to  ask  anybody  if  they  could  do  it  or  not.   If  I  signed  the 
papers,  they  could  do  it  and  they  didn't  wait  till  tomorrow 
to  do  it!   So  things  moved,  people  moved,  you  know.   They 
were  willing  to  do  it  and  the  important  thing  was  that  they 
felt  that  they  were  accomplishing  something. 

The  speed  with  which  this  thing  moved  was  unbelievable. 
When  you  think  that  we  started  in  March  1942  and  two  or  three 
weeks  later  we  were  established.   In  November,  it  was  Thanks 
giving  Day,  the  last  people  arrived  in  centers,  110,000  people. 
The  centers  were  built,  the  people  were  all  moved,  the  centers 
were  equipped,  the  schools  were  built,  and  everything  else 
was  finished  by  that  time  --  hospitals,  everything.   Now  that's 
speed.   I  don't  care  what  lines  you  take;  and  it  was  not  easy. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  do.   But  it  had 
to  be  --  we  had  a  lot  of  cooperation  from  the  Army  and  the  Army 
did  a  lot  staffing  it,  the  Commissary  Department  furnishing 
food  for  the  centers. 

Then  we  were  able  to  receive  many  people  who  were  out  of 
business  or  who  had  no  jobs.   So  we  could  pick  up  the  best 
commissary  men  in  the  country,  the  best  warehousemen  in  the 
country,  people  who  had  done  nothing  but  good  warehousing 
and  they  were  very  capable.   I  had  on  my  staff  in  San  Francisco, 
my  transportation  man  was  the  freight  traffic  manager  for 
Western  Pacific.   He  was  a  man  who  knew  the  game,  you  see;  I 
didn't  have  to  run  around  the  bush  to  find  out  something.   If 
I  wanted  something,  I  told  him  what  I  wanted  done  and  that  was 
done!   He  organized,  he  knew  how  to  do  it.  We  hired  that  type 
of  people. 

I  had  this  marketing  man  who  had  been  with  the  State  of 
California,  one  of  the  best  marketing  men  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Robinson  and  he  knew  his  business.  We  sold  produce  like 
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Cozzens:     nobody's  business,  but  they  wouldn't  let  us  do  it.  We 

could  have  brought  WRA  out  with  practically  no  cost  to  the 
government  had  we  been  permitted  to  do  that.   I  think  that 
if  we  had  kept  on  doing  what  we  were  doing,  marketing  of 
surplus  produce,  I  think  we  would  have  brought  back  enough 
money  so  that  WRA  would  probably  have  operated  at  practically 
no  cost  to  the  government.   But  they  didn't  want  us  to  do  that. 

You  asked  how  we  were  able  to  get  so  many  people  so 
dedicated.   I  have  been  thinking  about  that.   If  you  remember 
practically  all  of  our  personnel,  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
anything  that  was  of  an  important  nature,  were  people  between 
38  and  50  --  most  of  them  in  their  40 's,  mid-40 's  at  that 
time.  So  that  we  had  a  group  of  people  that  were  right  at 
their  peak,  you  know,  ready  to  give  everything  they  had. 
They'd  been  through  a  lot  in  their  lifetime  and  they  were 
ready  to  fight;  dedicated  to  do  this  job. 
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II  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  CENTERS 


Problems  of  Settling  in:   the  Heating  Crisis  at  Gila,  Arizona 


Levenson:    Why  did  you  and  Mrs.  Cozzens  move  down  to  Gila  in  the  Fall  of 

42? 

Cozzens:     I  was  called  down  there  when  Mr.  [Eastburn]  Smith,  our 

director  at  Gila,  left  the  job.  We  lived  in  an  unfinished 
wing  of  the  hospital.  There  was  no  heat.  We  had  three  rooms 
that  had  no  partitions  in  them,  just  studs  --  no  walls.  That's 
where  we  lived  for  quite  some  time.   Finally  we  had  a  freeze. 
It  went  down  to  sixteen  degrees  in  the  morning  and  stayed  at 
around  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  degrees  all  day  long  for  a 
week.  Babies  were  turning  absolutely  blue.   I  don't  know 
whether  Babe  [Mrs.  Cozzens]  realizes  just  what  happened  there 
or  not,  but  the  Army  told  us  when  we  built  that  camp  to  use 
gas  heaters. 

The  camp  was  designed  for  gas  heaters,  and  pipes  put  in. 
We'd  already  started  to  move  in.   Then  they  cancelled  the 
order  for  gas  and  said  we  couldn't  have  it  except  for  cooking 
and  that  the  Los  Angeles  industries  were  going  to  need  it  all. 
So  we  couldn't  have  any  natural  gas  for  heating.   They  let  us 
have  natural  gas  for  the  ranges  that  had  been  purchased  for 
the  mess  halls,  but  we  couldn't  use  any  for  heat  in  the  mess 
halls  or  any  of  the  apartments.   The  pipes  and  everything  had 
already  been  put  in.' 

We  had  to  use  oil  heaters  and  they  had  to  be  manufactured, 
It  took  us  over  two  months.   In  the  meantime,  we  let  contracts 
for  putting  concrete  oil  tanks  in  each  block  and  bought  hun 
dreds  of  little  gallon  cans  that  each  family  could  have  to  go 
get  oil  from  the  tanks.  We  had  a  hand  pump  on  each  tank  so 
they  could  get  a  gallon  of  oil  to  take  home,  but  we  had  no 
heaters. 

The  Tule  Lake  center  was  scheduled  originally  to  burn 
coal,  but  heaters  were  not  ready  when  Tule  Lake  opened,  so 
there  we  used  tin  or  hot  air  stoves.  The  cast  iron  stoves  or 
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Cozzens:     coal  burners  arrived  at  the  time  of  our  freeze  at  Gila,  so 
we  had  these  tin  ones  left  over  when  the  cast  iron  stoves 
finally  arrived. 


So  I  sent  a  coupl 
to  Gila.  We  put  them 
put  a  couple  of  stoves 
lumber  for  fuel.   The 
They'd  build  bonfires 
halls  with  two  little 
order  to  get  warm.   It 
for  six  weeks  or  about 
thing! 


e  of  truck  loads  of  those  stoves  down 
in  the  rec  halls  in  each  block.  We 

in  each  hall  and  they  used  the  scrap 
blocks  at  Gila  were  about  375  people, 
outside  and  they'd  get  in  these  rec 
heaters  and  stand  close  together  in 
was  a  pitiful  thing,  and  it  went  on 
that  long.   It  was  just  a  miserable 


I  never  saw  anybody  get  as  upset  over  that  as  Babe  did.' 
She  thought  that  that  was  the  most  terrible  thing  to  happen. 
There  was  nothing  we  could  do  about  it.   That  was  it.   They 
were  there  and  they  were  still  coming  --  that  was  the  worst 
of  it.  We  got  the  other  heaters,  our  oil  heaters,  two  days 
before  Thanksgiving  and  we  had  them  in  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
We  put  those  in  all  the  apartments.  We  had  13,000  people 
there  and  we  put  those  heaters  in  and  had  them  operating  in 
two  days.   So  everybody  had  heat  on  Thanksgiving. 

But  that  was  just  one  of  the  little  things  --  one  of 
the  things  that  wasn't  so  little  at  the  time  --  it  was  one 
of  the  many  things  that  happened . 


Food  and  Agriculture 


Levenson:    What  sort  of  agricultural  program  did  you  run? 

Cozzens:     This  is  something  that  might  be  very  interesting  and  of  which 
I  am  very  proud.   On  the  other  hand,  I  was  very,  very  disap 
pointed.  We  were  instructed  in  the  beginning,  before  Mr.  Myer 
came  into  the  picture,  that  we  must  use  these  people  as  much 
as  we  could.  We  were  supposed  to  select  sites  where  we  could 
do  farming,  where  we  could  raise  practically  all  the  food  that 
they  were  to  use,  and  we  did. 
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Cozzens:  In  the  eight  Western  projects*  (and  I'll  refer  to  them 
that  way,  away  from  the  two  that  were  in  Arkansas**)  we  had 
under  cultivation,  at  our  peak,  about  38,000  acres  of  agri 
cultural  land. 

Levensori:    That's  a  tremendous  amount. 

Cozzens:     There  were  complaints  about  the  people  eating  pork,  eating 
bacon,  eating  eggs,  eating  beef.   The  Japanese  were  getting 
the  best  of  everything,  and  the  public  was  getting  nothing. 
I  got  some  of  the  best  buyers  that  I  knew  or  could  locate. 
I  bought  a  lot  of  Mexican  cattle  and  shipped  them  to  Arizona, 
because  we  had  large  alfalfa  fields  available  there  at  that 
time.  We  fattened  them  there.  We  built  a  slaughterhouse, 
and  we  shipped  the  beef  to  other  centers  by  refrigerated 
cars.   I  sent  some  good  buyers  to  Iowa  and  the  Midwest,  and 
we  bought  some  excellent  pigs,  sows,  good  breed  stock,  and 
we  established  our  own  pork  projects  on  each  center. 

We  were  criticized  by  the  beef  industry,  so  we  had  to 
stop  the  beef  project.  We  had  from  twenty  to  thirty  thou 
sand  laying  hens  on  each  project,  and  chickens  that  we  used 
for  slaughter.  We  were  criticized  for  our  pork  project,  so 
we  had  to  shorten  those  up  —  not  make  them  as  vast  as  they 
were.  We  started  in  and  raised  some  excellent  produce  at 
Tule  Lake,  and  in  Arizona,  enough  so  that  we  could  ship  it. 
I  had  some  excellent  agricultural  commodity  people  with  me, 
who  I  had  known  when  I  was  in  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
years.  We  sold  fresh  vegetables  from  Tule  Lake  and  shipped 
into  New  York  and  Chicago  markets,  and  sold  in  one  month  up 
to  $750,000  worth  of  vegetables,  and  Congress  stopped  it.*** 

We  shipped  it  into  the  open  market.  We  could  have  shipped 
from  the  centers  better  than  a  million  dollars  a  month  had  we 
had  the  opportunity.  We  had  to  stop  that,  at  Tule  Lake,  ship 
ping  into  the  open  market.  We  had  vegetables  in  the  fields 
in  Arizona  that  we  could  have  delivered  to  the  Army  at  no  cost. 
The  pressures  were  so  great  that  we  let  them  rot  in  the  fields. 
I  don't  think  you'll  find  this  anyplace  else. 


*Tule  Lake,  Manzanar  (California);  Minidoka  (Idaho);  Topaz 
(Utah);  Poston,  Gila  (Arizona);  Heart  Mountain  (Wyoming); 
Amache  (Colorado) . 

**Rohwer,  Jerome  (Arkansas). 
***See  Appendix  A. 
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Levenson:    What  sort  of  food  did  you  serve?  Was  it  American,  Japanese 
or  both? 

Cozzens:  They  were  able  to  have  Japanese  foods.  They  served  Japanese 
and  American  foods  in  the  centers.  Of  course  we  continued  to 
raise  lots  and  lots  of  vegetables  up  to  the  end  of  the  relo 
cation  time,  until  the  centers  were  closed.  All  during  that 
time  of  course  the  Japanese  did  all  the  work  on  that.  It  is 
their  type  of  thing  and  they  had  the  things  that  they  wanted. 

Of  course,  most  of  the  food  came  from  army  headquarters 
and  army  warehouses.   But  in  addition  to  that,  rice  was  one 
of  the  big  things  that  came  in  continually.   Everything  else 
was  shipped  in  but  it  wasn't  all  army  food  by  any  means.   It 
was  everything  that  the  Japanese  wanted.  The  warehouse  people 
and  the  food  people,  I  thought,  did  a  fine  job. 


Industry  in  the  Camps 


Cozzens:     Gila  became  the  center  that  made  models  of  the  entire 

Japanese  fleet  in  the  Pacific.   These  models  were  used  by 
the  air  corps.   These  little  models  were  used  by  the  bombers 
so  they  could  see  the  ship  that  they  were  to  bomb.  We  turned 
those  out  literally  by  the  hundreds.   They  were  made  by 
American  Japanese  citizens.  We  couldn't  use  any  aliens  on 
them  at  all.   They  had  to  be  Japanese -Amer icans . 

We  also  produced  at  Gila  and  at  Manzanar  a  large  portion 
of  the  camouflage  nets  that  were  used  in  Europe.   I  think  they 
were  all  used  in  the  European  theater.  We  shipped  them  out  of 
Manzanar  and  out  of  Gila.  We  shipped  them  out  of  there  by  the 
carload  --  we  made  carloads  and  carloads  of  camouflage  nets. 

The  people  who  took  part  in  doing  the  dirty  work,  in 
reference  to  making  camouflage  nets,  were  the  Japanese  veterans 
of  World  War  I,  the  older  men  because  they  were  American  citi 
zens.   These  men  had  all  received  their  citizenship  because  of 
their  World  War  I  service  yet  the  Los  Angeles  veterans  group 
had  kicked  them  out  of  the  region  entirely  --  out  of  their 
lodge  in  Los  Angeles.   So  we  formed  in  Gila,  while  I  was  there, 
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Cozzens:     a  World  War  I  veterans'  organization  of  persons  of  Japanese 

ancestry  of  which  I  was  a  charter  member.  That  was  the  group 
that  gave  me  lots  of  support  after  that,  the  older  men  who 
had  been  through  World  War  I. 

They  were  citizens  and  doing  the  work  of  cutting  the 
material,  the  strips  of  burlap  which  were  dyed  and  cut  to 
size  in  order  to  weave  it  into  the  nets.  The  dye  that  comes 
off  of  that  is  the  most  miserable  thing.'  It  gets  in  your 
hair,  you  breathe  it  and  you  have  to  wear  a  gas  mask,  it  is 
just  terrible.  But  these  older  men  did  all  that  dirty  work 
—  and  then  the  girls  and  young  people  did  the  weaving.  We 
made  nets  there  that  were  120  feet  long  and  sixty  feet  high 
and  sixty  feet  wide.   So  those  were  big  nets  you  know.   Then 
we  made  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  individual  nets. 

That  was  a  big  project  for  both  Manzanar  and  Gila.   But 
at  Gila  we  got  the  best  support  although  Manzanar  did  a  lot 
of  work.   It  seemed  this  project  smoothed  out  many  of  the 
difficulties  we  had  there.  After  Ralph  Merrit  came  to  Man 
zanar  as  our  director,  he  was  a  man  who  brought  peace  to 
anybody,  anyplace.  He  was  just  a  human  person,  a  humane 
individual  and  everybody  liked  Ralph.   I  think  it  made  a 
difference  where  the  people  felt  you  were  with  them  or  whether 
they  felt  you  were  trying  to  force  them  or  police  them. 

The  only  time  I  ever  showed  or  tried  to  show  that  I  was 
boss  was  when  I  thought  they  were  trying  to  run  over  me  or  do 
something  that  they  shouldn't  do.  Otherwise  we  had  the  most 
wonderful  cooperation  from  the  grandest  bunch  of  people  that 
I  ever  knew  —  when  you  go  back  and  look  at  everything  that 
happened . 


The  Center  Schools 


Levenson: 


Cozzens: 


You  told  me  earlier  that  schools  were  opened.  I  know  that 
you  were  very  much  concerned  with  education,  but  of  course  it 
depends  on  what  you  call  a  school. 

Oh,  they  were  very  crude.   Don't  misunderstand  me.   Some  of  them 
were  very,  very  crude.  But  we  had  classes  and  the  kids  went 
to  school. 
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Cozzens:         In  Manzanar,  I  don't  know  if  you've  ever  been  over  in 

that  country,  the  auditorium  for  Manzanar  School  is  still  over 
there  and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  stayed  on  the  project. 
Los  Angeles  County  uses  that  now.   It's  a  warehouse  for  their 
equipment  and  their  maintenance  yard  for  all  that  deal  up  in 
the  valley,  the  Los  Angeles  Light  and  Power  Company.  That 
was  an  auditorium  that  held  about  four  thousand  people.  So 
we  had  a  lot  of  facilities,  too.  A  lot  of  them  were  very 
crude  but  --  they  sat  on  wooden  benches  and  they  did  all 
those  kind  of  things  --  but  they  still  went  to  school. 

Levenson:    Did  you  have  anything  much  to  do  with  the  selection  of 

teachers  and  relationships  with  the  local  and  state  boards 
of  education? 

Cozzens:     We  had  an  educational  director  in  Washington  and  he  met  with 

the  school  boards  and  what  have  you  and  got  individual  teachers 
that  were  available.   I  did  very  little  except  to  meet  with 
them  and  then  of  course  I  did  meet  in  the  center  a  number  of 
times  with  them,  just  to  see  that  things  were  going  the  way  I 
thought  they  should  go,  that's  all. 

Levenson:    Ruth  Kingman*  and  others  have  said  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
experience  in  the  camps,  the  break  in  education  and  the 
break-up  of  family  control,  many  kids  were  seriously  dislocated 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  They  feel  that  much  of  the  truancy  and 
the  appearance  of  Japanese -Americans  in  the  crime  statistics 
virtually  for  the  first  time  after  World  War  II  could  be  laid 
to  this  experience,  particularly  the  educational  experience  in 
the  camps.  What  do  you  feel  about  that? 

Cozzens:     I  wouldn't  say  that  it  could  be  laid  to  the  educational  exper 
ience  in  the  camps.  There  is  no  question  that  the  movement 
was  a  dislocation  of  the  family  unit.  While  they  lived  very 
close  in  the  camp,  the  younger  kids  in  the  camp  had  an  oppor 
tunity  to  associate  with  many  older  people  that  could  have 
misled  them.  The  undesirable  was  a  leader  as  a  rule,  and 
could  cause  some  very  serious  difficulties. 

But  those  difficulties  never  showed  up  in  the  centers, 
shall  we  say,  rather  than  camps.  But  while  the  movement,  as 
Ruth  said,  was  the  reason  for  them  entering  into  crime  and 


*See  interview  with  Ruth  Kingman,  this  volume. 
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Cozzens:     things  of  that  kind,  I  don't  think  that  that  was  due  to 

the  schools.   Had  the  schools  been  better,  I  don't  think  that 
that  would  have  made  a  bit  of  difference. 

I  think  where  they  got  into  the  crime  situation  was  when 
they  relocated  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  which  they 
had  never  had  an  opportunity  to  do  before  the  war.   They  were 
in  the  ghetto  and  they  went  to  school  and  they  came  back  and 
they  went  to  Japanese  school  at  night  and  they  never  got  any 
chance  to  go  any  place  else.   But  when  they  relocated  into 
another  section  of  the  United  States  and  they  had  a  chance 
to  do  other  things  at  night  rather  than  go  to  Japanese  school 
and  they  became  more  Americanized.   Sure  they  got  into  trouble. 
That's  what  brought  it  on;  but  I  don't  think  you  can  blame  it 
on  the  schools  in  the  centers  by  any  means  because  the  majority 
of  education  in  the  center  was  relatively  good.   It  wasn't  the 
best  by  any  means  because  we  didn't  have  the  best  teachers. 
But  many  of  the  kids  who  graduated  from  high  schools  in  the 
centers  went  on  and  carried  on  their  work  and  had  no  problem. 
So  I  think  that  speaks  pretty  well  for  it. 

Levenson:    Oh,  yes.   To  be  fair  to  Ruth  Kingman,  she  didn't  say  the  center 
schools  caused  delinquency.   That  wasn't  what  she  was  saying. 

Cozzens:     No,  I  think  it  was  the  dislocation  caused  by  the  relocation 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  am  still  not  sure  that 
that  was  not  a  good  thing  rather  than  a  bad  thing.  Not  that 
it  was  a  good  thing  that  they  became  delinquent.   But  I  think 
had  we  not  had  this  thing  happen  --  and  you  can  look  at  it 
any  way  you  want  to  --  we  would  have  enormous  ghettos  of 
Japanese  today!   I  think  that  would  have  been  probably  far 
worse  than  it  is  today.   That's  a  hard  thing  to  say,  one  way 
or  the  other.  Let  me  back  up  on  that  for  just  a  minute.   I 
want  to  elaborate  on  that  a  little  more  because  while  I  say 
it  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,  just  how  would  it  have  been  I'm  not 
sure.  Look  at  the  colored  ghettos  today.   They  live  by  them 
selves;  they  are  by  themselves  and  they  create  an  enormous 
problem. 

Japanese-Americans  were  able  to  relocate  in  every  state 
of  the  union  except  South  Carolina  or  North  Carolina  --  I 
don't  know  which  one  and  due  to  that  they  came  back  to  their 
home  or  they  stayed  where  they  were  and  they  became  citizens 
of  that  particular  spot  in  the  United  States  and  they  were 
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Cozzens:     accepted  by  the  people.   Had  they  stayed  in  the  ghetto  they 

would  have  still  had  the  pressure  on  them  that  they  had  before 
the  war.  This  way  they've  mingled  with  the  people,  and  become 
part  of  the  community  in  which  they  live. 

I  know  one  of  the  girls  that  was  born  at- Boston.  Her 
father  is  a  clerk  in  a  store  in  Salinas.  Very  fine  people, 
citizens.   She's  the  principal  of  one  of  the  schools  in 
Salinas  at  the  present  time,  this  girl.  She  got  her  grammar 
school  training  at  Poston.  So  -- 

Levenson:    And  today  we  seem  to  have  a  new  mayor  of  San  Jose,  Norman 
Mineta. 

Cozzens:     A  fine  gentleman,  I  think.   I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  that. 
I  feel  it  is  a  very,  very  fine  thing  --  both  for  him  and  for 
the  Japanese  people.   I  think  he'll  do  a  good  job.   Like  he 
said,  we've  got  a  mixture  of  everybody  in  San  Jose.   He  says 
he  thinks  he  was  selected  because  they  thought  he'd  do  the 
best  job  for  everyone.   I  think  that's  true. 


Hospitals  and  Health  Care 


Cozzens:     The  same  way  with  the  hospitals.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  selection  of  doctors  or  anything  of  that  kind.   But  I 
did  have  quite  a  bit  to  do  with  the  policing  of  doctors. 

* 

Levenson:    In  what  sense  do  you  mean  policing? 

Cozzens:     Well,  we  had  doctors  that  shouldn't  be  there  and  things  of 
that  kind.  We  had  to  get  rid  of  them,  that's  all. 

Levenson:    Were  these  Caucasian  doctors? 

Cozzens:     Yes,  Caucasian  doctors. 

t 
Levenson:    What  was  the  major  trouble? 

Cozzens:     Well,  we  bumped  into  people  who  used  narcotics  and  what  have 
you.   So  when  we  found  out,  we  just  had  to  move  them,  get  rid 
of  them,  that's  all.  That  only  happened  three  or  four  times, 
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Cozzens:  but  it  did  happen.  I  was  very  much  concerned  about  those 
types  of  things  because  I  didn't  think  that  was  the  place 
to  start  it. 


The  "Japanese  Red  Cross"  and  Visiting  Church  Groups 


Levenson:    I  have  another  small  question.   The  Mill  Valley  Oral  History 
group  sends  us  their  interviews.   There  is  one  from  a  lady 
from  Idaho,  who  visited  Minidoka  and  says  that  the  Japanese 
Red  Cross  sent  food  packages  to  the  relocation  camps.  Was 
that  so?* 

Cozzens:     The  Japanese  Red  Cross? 

Levenson:    It  sounded  absolutely  astonishing  to  me! 

Cozzens:     Oh,  I  don't  think  that  is  true.**  I  never  knew  of  any  food 
--  they  were  never  short  of  food  in  the  camps  —  never.' 
Nobody  ever  went  hungry.   They  had  good  food.   They  had 
plenty  of  it.   It  wasn't  elaborate  by  any  means.   It  was  very 
plain  most  times  but  I've  eaten  in  every  center  and  ate  just 
whatever  they  had  time  and  again.  The  only  thing  that  I 
couldn't  go  for  was  when  they  had  raw  fish.  Other  than  that, 
why  their  food  was  good.   I  enjoyed  it. 

But  we  had  a  number  of  groups  and  I  don't  remember  this 
particular  group  but  there  were  a  number  of  groups  of  church 
people  who  did  a  lot  of  good.   There  were  a  number  of  church 
groups  who  --  I  shouldn't  use  that  term,  I  shouldn't  say  a 
number  of  church  groups,  but  there  were  certain  groups  which 
were  more  or  less  cults  rather  than  a  straight  denomination, 
who  came  into  the  centers  and  they  were  allowed  in  there.  We 
couldn't  keep  them  out  and  sometimes  they  didn't  do  any  good. 
They  felt  that  these  people  should  put  on  more  pressure  to  try 
to  get  out,  to  do  things  against  the  government,  against  being 
there. 

Levenson:    Are  you  suggesting  they  stirred  up  trouble? 


*See  Wilson  interview  in  appendix  of  this  volume,  page  8. 

**But  see  a  Japanese -Canadian  account:   "The  people  in  Japan, 
hearing  how  we  have  been  treated  by  the  Canadian  Government, 
and  that  we  are  living  in  camps  in  the  woods,  send  us  barrels 
of  soya  sauce  and  miso  paste."  Takasbima,  A  Child  in  Prison 
Camp  (Tundra  Books  of  Northern  New  York,  1971). 
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Cozzens: 


Levenson: 


Cozzens: 


They  came  to  stir  up  trouble  more  than  anything  else.   But 
now,  some  of  those  people  when  they  came  would  bring  food 
and  candy  and  cakes  and  what -have -you  and  this  may  be  the 
situation  here.   But  as  far  as  the  Japanese  Red  Cross  ever 
sending  food  to  the  Japanese  here,  I've  never  heard  of  or 
seen  it. 

You  raised  an  interesting  point  just  then.  You  said,  "We 
couldn't  keep  them  out."  Well,  of  course  you  could  have  if 
you  wanted  to. 

We  could  have  but  we  never  did.  Yes,  I  think  we  could  have 
kept  them  out,  but  we  never  did.  We  always  let  them  in. 
Practically  anybody  who  wanted  to  get  into  the  center  to  see 
people  had  access.  We  kept  no  track  of  what  they  said;  what's 
the  term  I  want  to  use?  --  their  conversations  were  never 
taped  or  recorded  or  ever  scrutinized  by  any  of  the  people  in 
the  center.   But  sometimes  after  things  weren't  so  happy  after 
those  people  left,  why  from  then  on  we  would  be  particular 
whether  we  let  them  in  the  next  time.  Lots  of  times  after 
that  we  did  have  people  that  went  along  with  them,  so  that 
they  couldn't  just  roam  the  center  at  will,  because  we  didn't 
know  what  was  going  on. 


Mrs.  Roosevelt's  Visit  to  Gila,  Poston  and  Manzanar 


Levenson:    You  said  that  one  of  your  happiest  trips  was  when  you  spent 
four  days  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt  in  April  of  1943. 

Cozzens:     Yes.  Mr.  Myer  came  out  from  Washington  and  met  me  in  Phoenix. 
Philip  Click  was  with  him,  our  solicitor  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
and  Tommy,  Mrs.  Thompson,  her  secretary  --  who  had  been  her 
secretary  for  years  and  years  and  later  passed  away  --  was  with 
her  and  we  met  her  at  the  Westward  Ho  Hotel  in  Phoenix  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  had  breakfast  inside  and 
she  was  ready  to  go.   She  had  arrived  at  midnight  by  train. 

We  covered  Gila  that  day.   I  drove  the  car  and  if  she  got 
in  and  out  of  that  car  once  during  that  day  I  would  guess  it 
to  be  twenty-five  to  thirty  times.   We  were  in  Gila  all 
that  day  and  stayed  in  Phoenix  again  that  night.  We  left 
early  the  next  morning  for  Poston,  Arizona  --  she  got 
in  and  out  of  that  car  that  day 
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Cozzens:     I'll  bet  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  times  to  see  everybody, 
every  place  she  went.   A  most  enjoyable  trip. 

Of  all  the  people  I  have  known,  she  was  the  most 
wonderful  person  I  ever  talked  to. 

We  went  to  Poston,  were  there  overnight,  stayed  in 
the  center.   It  was  hot.   Then  the  next  day  we  went  to 
--  Manzanar  --  an  all  day  drive.  We  were  at  Manzanar  all 
day  and  overnight  --  two  nights  in  Manzanar  and  then  went 
on,  took  her  back  to  Los  Angeles.   But  it  was  a  most  inter 
esting  trip.   The  president  wanted  to  know  firsthand  what 
was  going  on  and  she  agreed  to  make  the  trip  to  tell  him 
about  it.  And  she  surely  saw  the  centers! 


Levenson:    What  was  she  most  interested  in? 

Cozzens:     I  just  couldn't  say.  She  was  interested  in  everything.'  She 
even  wanted  to  see  how  the  families  were  living,  she  wanted 
to  see  what  they  were  eating,  she  wanted  to  see  the  farms, 
she  wanted  to  see  what  they  were  raising  --  she  wanted  to 
see  everything  that  was  going  on  in  the  centers.   She  saw 
where  they  were  making  camouflage  nets,  she  saw  where  they 
were  making  those  little  models  for  the  navy  at  that  time. 
She  went  through  the  schools.   I  don't  know  of  anyplace 
that  she  didn't  go.  We  didn't  miss  a  thing.   I  saw  a  lot 
of  things  that  day  I  didn't  know  were  there  myself. 

Levenson:    [Laughing]  Like  what? 

Cozzens:     Oh,  I  don't  know  offhand,  but  you  know  what  I  mean  —  a  lot 
of  times  I  wouldn't  stop  to  go  into  a  house  and  she  did.   So 
I  went  too,  so  I  could  see  for  myself.   But  I  hadn't  visited 
many  of  them.   I'd  been  in  a  few  of  the  houses  but  she  went 
into  lots  of  them.   She  went  where  the  women  were  having 
sewing  clubs  and  they  were  having  little  private  meetings, 
block  meetings  and  things  of  that  kind  that  I  never  had 
attended  before  --  because  I  didn't  have  time  to  do  it. 
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III  PRESSURES  FROM  ALL  SIDES 


Troubles  in  the  Centers:  Gila 


Levenson:    Can  you  tell  me  how  you  handled  the  situation  at  Gila  when 
you  were  acting  director  of  that  center? 

Cozzens:     I  went  to  Gila,  Arizona  shortly  after  the  Manzanar  trouble. 
[Early  1943]  There  was  quite  a  bit  of  unrest  down  there. 
Our  manager  practically  had  a  nervous  breakdown  --  it  became 
too  much  for  him  and  he  had  to  leave.   So  Mr.  Myer  asked  me 
to  go  and  we  were  down  there  for  about  two  months.   It  was 
during  that  period  that  a  similar  type  of  thing  that  happened 
at  Manzanar  started  to  happen  at  Gila.  One  of  the  boys  who 
had  been  in  charge  of  supplies  for  the  Army  at  the  Visalia 
Assembly  Center  was  very  severely  beaten  up  by  a  group  of 
young  Japanese  boys  who  wanted  to  get  back  at  him  because 
they  thought  he  had  given  his  friends  more  food  and  more 
clothes  than  the  average  person  got  from  the  Army  and  there 
fore  they  were  very  much  upset  about  it.   So  they  had  beaten 
this  boy  up. 

I  don't  think  at  that  time  that  that  was  the  reason 
for  it.   He  was  a  Kibei.   He  later  went  with  military  intel 
ligence.   I'm  not  sure  that  he  hadn't  done  some  informing 
prior  to  this  time.   I  never  knew  because  I  was  not  in  contact 
with  military  intelligence  about  this  particular  thing. 

But  both  camps  at  Gila  were  very  much  upset  when  we  got 
there.   The  beating  had  taken  place  the  day  the  other  direc 
tor  left.  Mrs.  Cozzens  and  I  got  there  the  following  day,  and 
things  were  very  much  in  an  uproar.   They  thought  there  was 
going  to  be  a  sort  of  riot  action  take  place.   I  got  hold  of 
some  of  the  leaders  in  Camp  #2  where  the  trouble  had  happened. 

We  called  a  mass  meeting  that  night  and  everybody  told 
me  that  Mrs.  Cozzens  and  I  should  never  go  over  there,  that 
we  were  going  to  get  beaten  up  if  we  went  over  there.   I  took 
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Cozzens:     Mrs.  Cozzens  with  me.  We  went  to  the  camp  and  I  had,  I  guess, 
close  to  a  hundred  young  Japanese  boys  who,  unbeknown  to  us 
were  lined  up  in  about  three  rows  on  each  side  of  us  as  we 
walked  to  the  meeting  --  it  was  done  very  nicely.   The  leaders 
of  the  camp  wanted  to  see  peace  restored.   There  were  about 
five  thousand  people  and  I  talked  to  them  in  this  big  sort  of 
paradeground  deal  that  we  had.  The  corridor  of  Japanese  on 
each  side  of  us  protected  us  all  the  way  over  to  the  stage 
and  all  the  way  back  to  our  car.  We  had  no  trouble,  nothing 
happened.  We  informed  the  group  there  that  if  they  were 
looking  for  trouble,  they  could  have  it.  But  at  the  first 
outbreak  of  anything  again,  I  don't  care  who  got  beat  up 
or  anything  again,  I  was  going  to  treat  it  just  as  severely 
as  I  could  possible  do  under  the  law,  and  if  I  couldn't  do  it, 
I'd  get  the  Army  to  do  it.   I  wasn't  going  to  stand  for  any 
more  rough  stuff  at  all. 

We  never  had  one  thing  happen  in  the  center  after  that, 
the  entire  time  we  were  there.  So  I  think  the  trouble  at 
Manzanar  was  a  similar  type  of  thing.   It  could  have  been 
avoided.   I  don't  think  the  trouble  needed  to  have  happened. 
Manzanar  --  that's  one  of  those  things.   It's  gone  by  —  every 
body  was  upset  at  the  time.   Everybody  was  high-tensioned. 

Levenson:    At  Gila,  you  apparently  had  the  active  cooperation  of  Japanese 
leaders  in  the  camp? 

Cozzens:     I  had  it  everyplace  we  went,  every  camp  we  worked  in  we  had 
it.  There  are  always  a  few  in  a  camp  that  are  hostile,  but 
it  was  over  little  things.   It  was  over  things  that  had  very 
little  to  do  with  management,  things  that  had  to  do  with  their 
personal  feelings.  Like  the  things  of  today  --  "If  the  war 
was  over  we  wouldn't  have  any  trouble  in  the  colleges."  Well, 
that's  a  lot  of  hooey,  you  know.   It  is  the  same  kind  of  thing. 
One  mess  hall  didn't  get  the  same  type  of  food  that  somebody 
else  got  --  that  sort  of  thing.  Our  trouble  in  the  centers 
was  not  bad  at  all. 


Trouble  at  Tule  Lake 


Cozzens:     Our  trouble  at  Tule  Lake  [November  1943]  was  brought  on  by 
a  driver,  a  young  kid  driving  a  truck,  who  turned  the  truck 
over  on  the  way  from  the  center  to  the  farming  area,  and 
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Cozzens:     killed  --  I  don't  know  --  two  or  three  boys.   They  wanted  -- 
the  center  wanted  to  have  a  great  demonstration  before  the 
funeral.  We  had  about  thirteen  thousand  people  there,  and 
many  of  those  that  were  there,  about  three  thousand,  wanted 
to  go  back  to  Japan.  The  center  director  and  myself  decided 
it  was  not  the  thing  to  do,  we  didn't  know  where  it  would  end. 
So,  with  that  refusal,  a  bunch  of  young  hoodlums  so  to  speak, 
probably  fifty  --  not  more  than  that  --  beat  up  a  number  of 
our  police  officers.   (Mr.  Myer  and  I  had  been  to  the  center 
the  day  before;  I  went  back  to  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Myer  went  East.) 
The  next  night  they  put  on  this  show.  They  beat  up  our  police 
officers.  We  only  had  thirteen  up  there  at  the  time.   They 
were  subdued  by  the  thirteen.  They  were  going  to  beat  up  the 
manager  and  what  have  you,  and  because  of  that  --he  had  his 
family  there  --  he  called  in  the  Army.   It  was  under  Army 
guard  then  for  —  I  guess  close  to  a  month. 

Our  agreement  with  the  military  was  very  carefully 
written  out  at  the  time  the  sites  were  established,  and  it 
told  us  how  to  get  the  Army  into  the  center,  but  it  didn't 
tell  us  how  to  get  them  out!  We  had  at  the  center  at  that 
time  only  eight  or  ten  internal  guards  left,  civilian  guards. 
The  military  had  a  thousand  men  at  Tule  Lake.  After  we 
called  them,  it  took  nearly  two  hours  to  get  there,  and  then 
they  were  in,  and  they  were  in  control  of  the  center.  Our 
civilian  people  worked  for  them,  but  continued  to  run  the 
center.  They  just  policed  it.  Then  --  after  about  a  month 
or  three  weeks  (I  don't  know  the  exact  time,  unless  I  went 
back  and  we  got  the  documents  and  we  checked  it)  Mr.  Myer 
was  on  the  phone  one  day,  together  with  General  [Omar]  Bradley 
and  he  said,  "Bob,  how  soon  can  you  take  over  Tule  Lake?"  I 
said,  "Well,  as  soon  as  I  can  recruit  another  ten  or  fifteen 
more  men."  I  wanted  to  have  at  least  thirty.   I  said,  "You 
still  have  a  thousand  men  there,  General,  and  we'd  like  to 
have  at  least  thirty  guards.  We  think  we  can  run  it  with 
thirty  guards."  He  said,  "You're  going  to  have  to  take  it 
over  tomorrow  afternoon,  because  we  will  have  to  move  out. 
We  want  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  no  camps  where  Japanese 
are  confined  that  are  under  military  control  on  account  of  the 
prisoner  of  war  camps  in  the  Far  East." 

So  the  next  afternoon,  we  took  over.  But  while  we  had 
to  still  use  some  military  guards  inside  the  centers,  they 
were  under  our  director's  instructions  and  we  called  for  how 
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Cozzens:     many  we  needed  every  day.  And  if  you  don't  think  that  was 
quite  a  little  problem.'   But  it  worked,  and  from  then  on 
there  were  no  military  guards  in  the  center.   But  that  was 
an  experience  that  few  people  have  ever  lived  through  if  you've 
dealt  with  the  military. 

Tule  Lake  was  not  a  disagreeable  place  from  then  on. 
We  separated  the  people  who  wanted  to  go  back  to  Japan,  and 
we  arranged  for  their  transportation  back  to  Japan.   Their 
crops  were  at  a  peak  at  that  time.  The  local  people  refused 
to  harvest  and  we  brought  some  young  boys,  about  six  hundred 
of  them  from  one  of  the  camps  at  [Minidoka]  Idaho.  We  set  up 
a  separate  tent  camp  outside  of  the  center.   They  did  all  the 
harvesting  of  the  crop  we  had  left.  We  had  plenty  of  places 
to  store  it,  like  the  potatoes  and  rutabagas,  and  cabbage,  and 
things  of  that  kind  that  we  could  keep  in  storage,  and  we 
shipped  those  crops  also  to  the  other  centers.  Of  course,  we 
were  close  to  the  end  of  the  war  and  from  then  on  we  had  very 
little  difficulty.   That's  the  only  difficulty  we  had,  and 
most  of  it  was  blown  up  on  the  front  pages  of  the  paper,  rather 
than  what  actually  happened. 

Of  course  Tule  Lake  was  different  from  other  camps. 
There  was  a  problem  with  those  people  who  wanted  to  be  Japanese. 
The  sad  part  of  it  was  that  out  of  about,  roughly,  five 
thousand  who  wanted  to  go  back  to  Japan,  I  think  there  were 
only  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  of  the  older  people  and  they 
took  all  the  women  and  children  with  them.   The  kids  didn't 
want  to  go.   So  that  the  number  of  people  that  wanted  to  be 
Japanese  was  very,  very  small.   The  reason  some  of  the  older 
people  wanted  to  be  Japanese  was  that  they  had  been  here  and 
worked  here  for  years  and  years  and  years  and  then  lost  every 
thing  they  had  and  they  saw  no  chance  of  ever  recovering  at 
that  time.   They  were  still  locked  up.   They  didn't  know  what 
was  going  to  happen.   They  couldn't  see  beyond  that  point,  at 
that  time.   So  that's  about  all  I  have  on  that. 
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The  Press  and  Tule  Lake 


Cozzens:     When  the  news  broke  of  the  problem  at  Tule  Lake  --  and  if 
you  read  Mr.  Myer's  book  with  reference  to  the  problem  at 
Tule  Lake  where  he  mentions  that  he  and  I  were  there  -- 
you'll  find  that  the  things  that  led  up  to  that  meeting  are 
exactly  as  described  in  that  book.  There  was  no  more  fanfare 
to  it,  nothing  else  existed  at  all  except  that.* 

The  reason  for  the  showing  that  day  of  the  big  group 
that  came  to  the  meeting  was  because  someone  in  the  camp  had 
told  them  Mr.  Myer  wanted  to  see  them.  They  didn't  intend 
to  cause  any  trouble  because  they  had  their  women  and  kids 
with  them. 

Levenson:    You  are  speaking  of  the  Japanese  in  the  camp? 

Cozzens:     Yes,  the  Japanese  in  the  camp.  They  brought  their  whole  family 
along.  Somebody  had  told  them  to  come  who  wanted  to  cause  the 
trouble  and  said  that  Mr.  Myer  had  requested  it.  We  never  did 
find  out  who  did  that.  That  was  not  in  the  deal.  But  the 
families  came  and  we  had  a  very,  very  fine  meeting.  Mr.  Myer 
gave  a  nice  talk  to  them  and  what  have  you.   In  the  meantime, 
a  number  of  the  government  people  were  not  let  out  of  the 
building  but  I  went  back  and  forth  between  the  other  buildings 
during  the  time  the  meeting  was  going  on  to  see  what  was 
happening.   I  went  through  the  crowd  three  or  four  times 
during  all  the  time  the  meeting  was  going  on  and  nobody 
bothered  me. 

Mr.  Myer  and  I  left  there  and  before  we  left  or  about 
the  time  we  were  ready  to  leave  the  telephone  started  to  ring 
from  San  Francisco  --  somebody  had  got  wind  of  it  —  the  news 
reporters  in  Tule  Lake  or  somebody  got  wind  of  it  and  found 
out  that  there  was  a  riot  out  there.  Well,  at  that  time 
there  was  no  riot.  There  was  nothing  but  a  meeting.  So  I 
told  my  man  in  San  Francisco  that.  I  got  him  on  the  phone  and 
he  said  they  were  after  him  to  find  out  what's  happening  in 
the  riot  at  Tule  Lake.   I  said,  "There  is  no  riot.  We  had  a 
meeting  and  there  was  absolutely  nobody  hurt." 


*Myer,  Dillon  S.  Uprooted  Americans;  The  Japanese-Americans 
and  the  War  Relocation  Authority  during  World  War  II  (Tucson: 
University  of  Arizona  Press,  1971). 
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Cozzens:          "Well,  people  have  been  told  they  can't  move  and  what 
have  you." 

I  said,  "Up  to  this  particular  moment,  I  know  that  that 
isn't  true,  because  I  went  back  and  forth  between  all  the 
administration  buildings  with  no  trouble."  We  had  three 
buildings  up  there,  administrative  buildings  --  and  I  was 
back  and  forth  between  the  buildings  and  then  after  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Myer  and  I  were  over  in  Ray  Best's  house,  which 
was  close  to  the  buildings. 

So  we  left  there  that  evening  and  that  night,  a  group 
of  young  kids  who  wanted  to  raise  a  little  thunder  as  they 
were  sore  at  Mr.  Best  because  he  would  not  let  them  have  a 
big  demonstration,  tried  to  get  to  him  but  were  stopped  by 
our  guards,  but  Mr.  Best  called  in  the  Army. 

So  we  had  the  crop  which  was  then  ready  to  be  harvested 
and  in  the  interim  before  Mr.  Myer  had  got  there  and  before 
we  had  this  meeting  of  these  people,  we  had  to  harvest  this 
crop  which  was  in  the  field  and  it  had  to  be  harvested.  So 
we  brought  a  bunch  of  young  Japanese  boys  by  train  from  the 
Minidoka  project  in  Idaho  to  Tule  Lake  and  we  set  up  a  big 
army  camp  deal  out  on  the  farm.  Well,  in  order  to  feed 
those  boys  we  took  some  food  out  of  the  warehouses  and  this 
group,  who  the  night  after  the  meeting  tried  to  attack  Mr. 
Best,  they  attacked  the  quarters  there  --  claimed  that  they 
were  doing  it  because  they  were  taking  their  food  away  from 
them. 

There  was  plenty  of  food  in  the  warehouse  for  everybody. 
We  weren't  going  to  take  any  food  away  from  anybody.  All  we 
were  doing  was  putting  more  food  in  the  warehouse,  because  we 
had  big  cold  storage  places  there  for  food  and  produce  and 
everything.  That  was  the  time  when  Mr.  Best  had  to  call  the 
Army  in  to  take  over. 

Then  the  press  took  after  us  at  that  time  because  they 
claimed  that  we  knew  this  was  going  to  happen.  But  we  didn't 
know  it  was  going  to  happen.  We  had  no  idea  it  was  going  to 
happen.  Following  that  I  took  a  group  of  reporters  in  a 
private  car  to  Tule  Lake  and  I  let  them  live  any  place  they 
wanted  to.  They  could  live  in  the  center,  they  could  sleep 
in  the  Japanese  quarters  if  they  had  rooms  for  them,  they 
could  go  wherever  they  wanted  to  and  roam. 
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Cozzens:          When  they  came  back  and  wrote  their  articles  there 
were  three  or  four  of  those  reporters  who  lost  their  jobs 
or  quit  because  they  didn't  write  the  article  the  way  the 
newspaper  people  wanted  them  to  write  it.  Pat  Frayne*  can 
tell  us  who  those  were  and  what  the  story  was  on  that  be 
cause  that's  just  as  true  as  I'm  sitting  here  that  that 
thing  happened.  We  had  some  good  articles  come  out  of  it 
and  we  had  some  that  were  just  as  black  as  could  be  and  what 
they  said  was  absolutely  untrue.1  So  it  was  --  the  pressures 
were  so  great  from  the  people  who  owned  the  papers  or  han 
dled  the  policy  that  there  wasn't  much  you  could  do  about  it. 

Levenson:    Oh  yes.   I  can  see  that  you  were  in  a  tremendous  bind.' 
Cozzens:     Yes,  but  it  was  a  lot  of  fun. 


Congressional  Committees  and  the  WRA 


Levenson: 
Cozzens: 


Levenson: 
Cozzens: 

Levenson: 
Cozzens: 
Levenson: 
Cozzens: 


What  was  your  experience  with  Congressional  Committees? 

We  were  investigated  more  than  any  other  agency  in  Washington 
during  the  war  because  everybody  was  after  us,  everybody  was 
after  us.  Anybody  could  make  political  history  out  of  getting 
somebody  in  WRA  in  trouble  or  see  if  they  could  do  away  with 
the  agency.   If  they  could  have  broken  up  the  agency,  they 
might  have  kept  the  Japanese  out. 


You  mean  kept  them  locked  up? 

Kept  them  locked  up,  kept  them  from  coming  back, 
wanted  them  to  return  to  California. 


They  never 


So  you're  suggesting  that  it  was  West  Coast  pressure? 
That's  right,  it  was  pressure  from  all  over. 
From  all  over  the  country? 

Not  only  western.   It  was  people  who  thought  it  was  good 
politically  and  they  could  make  history  by  using  it,  using 
the  Japanese  as  a  tool. 


*See  Chapter  V. 
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Levenson:    Would  you  say  it  was  predominantly  West  and  South? 

Cozzens:     Well,  it  was  promoted  from  the  West,  all  right.   But  when  you 
take  the  Dies  Committee  who  did  everything  they  could  to  break 
up  the  whole  deal,  and  they  did  it  without  any  rhyme  or  rea 
son.   They  took  the  final  licking  themselves,  because  every 
thing  they  said  was  not  true."  Why  should  they  take  after  us? 
They  should  have  been  investigating  us  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  what  good  we  were  doing,  not  what  they  could  do 
to  wreck  us.  That  is  all  [Congressman  Martin]  Dies  tried  to 
do,  to  wreck  us.   He  wrecked  himself  by  doing  it.   He  never 
won  his  election.  He  couldn't  go  back.   It  was  just  because 
the  things  that  they  took  after  us  for  were  not  true. 

Who  was  our  friend  from  Red  Bluff,  who  was  congressman 
from  up  there,  who  later  became  senator?  Clair  Engle.  Clair 
Engle  was  a  very  good  friend  of  mine.   But  at  the  height  of 
this  thing,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  --  rather  in  the  mid 
dle  of  it,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  it,  I  had  a  nervous 
breakdown.   I'd  been  laying  there  for  three  days  and  hadn't 
listened  to  anything  and  asked  the  doctor  if  I  couldn't  listen 
to  the  radio  and  he  said,  "Yes,  but  don't  listen  to  anything 
that  is  going  to  upset  you."  I  turned  the  radio  on,  why  the 
first  thing  that  came  on  was  a  statement  that  Congressman 
Engle  today  made  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  Congress  that 
Dillon  Myer,  along  with  Bob  Cozzens,  ought  to  be  deported  to 
Japan  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Japanese. 

Now  if  that  has  anything  to  do  with  good  business  or 
good  judgement,  then  I'm  crazy.'  Those  kinds  of  statements 
went  on  continually.   That  thing  just  went  on  and  on  and  on 
because  they  hoped  to  build  --  the  only  possible  reason  he 
could  have  said  that  was  to  try  to  wreck  the  agency  to  get  us 
out  of  the  way  because  he  couldn't  kick  us  around,  that's  all. 
The  other  thing  was  that  most  of  us  with  the  agency  --  Dillon 
Myer  feared  nobody  and  I  didn't  have  to  stay  there  but  I 
feared  nobody  as  far  as  the  work  was  concerned.  We  had  a  job 
to  do  and  we  made  up  our  minds  that  we  were  going  to  do  it! 
I  think  that  that's  the  thing  that  put  it  over. 
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Pressures  on  the  Cozzens  Family 


Levenson:    I'm  sorry,  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it  if  it  upsets  you, 

but  you  didn't  mention  to  me  that  you'd  had  a  nervous  break 
down. 

Cozzens:     Well,  there  were  two  things.  Right  at  the  time,  the  pressures 
were  terrible.   The  phone  would  ring  all  night.   That  is,  it 
would  ring  fifteen  or  twenty  times  during  the  evening  if  I  was 
home  or  if  I  wasn't.   They'd  say  to  my  wife,  "Are  you  the 
wife  of  that  Jap-loving  so-and-so?"  and  if  I  was  home  they 
would  take  after  me  for  something.  Our  daughter  was  at  the 
point  at  that  time  that  we  didn't  know  whether  she  would  be 
with  us  another  day  or  two  or  not.  She  called  me  and  I  got 
up  to  go  to  her.  When  I  went  to  her  to  stop  her  hemorrhaging 
-T  I  started  to  work  on  her  I  fell  on  the  floor,  I  got  up 
got  everything  stopped  but  when  I  got  on  my  feet,  the  whole 
walls  and  everything  had  turned  over.   The  house  was  just  -- 
that  way,  you  know  --  when  I  walked  I  was  walking  on  the  side 
of  the  building  [demonstrating]  and  the  building  was  up  here 
I  felt. 

So  I  got  to  bed  and  the  next  day  we  got  the  doctor  and 
he  said  --  he  thought  I  had  a  slight  heart  attack,  but  I  don't 
think  I  did.   I  think  I  was  just  about  shot.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  about  three  or  four  weeks  or  more,  I  was  not  able 
to  put  things  together.   I'd  put  them  on  the  dictaphone  and 
then  listen  to  them  --  they  didn't  come  out  the  way  I  said 
them.   But  I  went  back  to  work  in  about  three  weeks.   I  wasn't 
able  to  carry  a  full  load  for  about  six  weeks.   It  was  one  of 
those  things.   It  happened.  Of  course  in  the  meantime  we  had 
lost  a  daughter.   But  it  all  happened  over  that  period. 

So  then  the  night  that  that  happened  why,  the  reporters 
called  me  about  midnight  or  something,  just  after  I  had 
gotten  home  from  the  hospital  after  our  daughter  died,  and 
about  midnight  the  phone  rang,  and  I  got  one  of  those  sorts 
of  calls,  a  very  nasty  one,  and  I  lost  all  control.  I  called 
the  guy  everything  I  could  think  of  and  told  him  about  our 
daughter,  and  what  a  heel  I  thought  he  was.  You  know  we  never 
had  any  calls  after  that?  It  was  just  a  needling  situation 
they  did  every  day,  every  day  you  know.   They  needled  me  at 
the  wrong  time. 
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Levenson:    You  said  reporters? 

Cozzens:     Well,  a  lot  of  these  people  were  reporters  that  called  me. 

A  lot  of  the  people  were  press  people  who  called  me  at  home. 
They  needled  you  for  the  press.   You  couldn't  tell  who  they 
were. 

Levenson:    Would  they  identify  themselves? 

Cozzens:     Many  of  them  would  but  many  of  them  wouldn't,  no.   But  it 

was  just  continuous  harassing  that  went  on.  My  two  daughters 
were  blackballed  in  sororities  at  the  University  of  California 
because  of  it.   I  would  walk  down  the  street  and  have  people 
that  I'd  gone  to  parties  with  and  known  all  my  life.  They'd 
see  me  coming  in  these  small  towns  and  they'd  cross  the  street 
in  the  middle  of  the  block  so  they  could  avoid  talking  to  me, 
because  I'd  take  after  them,  you  know  and  stand  up  for  the 
Japanese.  So  it  was  quite  an  experience  as  far  as  that's 
concerned . 

Levenson:    What  a  dreadful  situation,  Mr.  Cozzens. 

Cozzens:     What  I  mean  is,  things  were  so  tied  together,  that  they  knew 
enough  to  leave  us  alone.  Don't  you  see  what  I  mean?  It 
goes  deeper  than  just  one  individual,  or  two,  don't  you  see? 
It's  one  of  those  things  that  goes  on  and  on. 

Levenson:    Do  you  have  any  suspicions  as  to  who  was  behind  the  calls? 
Cozzens:     Not  particularly.  Not  to  tie  it  to  individuals. 
Levenson:    Yes,  but  what  groups? 

Cozzens:     The  groups  that  were  opposed  to  the  Japanese  coming  back, 
that's  all.  Just  those  who  were  opposed  to  see  them  come 
back.  Market  people.  Could  be  labor  unions.   I  don't  want 
to  say  that.   I  don't  know.   But  it  could  be,  because  these 
people  were  not  people  that  joined  unions.   I  don't  know  that 
that  was  true.   But  it  was  a  most  serious  thing  for  me,  and 
for  our  family.   It  was  sort  of  a  nightmare  through  the  years. 
You  know  what  goes  on  in  Berkeley  now.  You  can  imagine  what 
went  on  during  that  time.   People  were  just  being  harassed 
--  just  a  continuous  thing,  and  it  seemed  to  happen  more  when 
I  was  out  of  town  than  when  I  was  home.   So  somebody  knew 
when  I  was  gone. 
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IV  RESETTLEMENT  AND  RETURN 


Nisei  Volunteers  and  the  442nd 


Levenson:    What  part  did  you  play  when  the  Nisei  were  allowed  to  volunteer 
for  the  Army  again? 

Cozzens:     In  early  '43  I  held  meetings  in  all  the  centers  --  when  they 
opened  up  enlistment  for  the  Japanese  --  to  try  to  convince 
them  that  this  was  the  thing  to  do.   It  was  rather  difficult 
and  they  would  sit  and  look  at  me  for  ten,  fifteen  minutes  at 
a  time  and  not  say  a  word.  They  would  ask  the  most  embarrassing 
questions  --  most  difficult  to  answer. 

Levenson:    Like  what? 

Cozzens:     "You've  got  my  mother  and  father  and  my  sister  and  brother 
locked  up  here  and  guarded  by  the  Army.  Why  should  I  go 
fight?" 

Levenson:    How  did  you  answer  that? 

Cozzens:     Well,  the  only  way  I  could  answer  was  that  the  government  felt 

that  the  evacuation  was  made  for  the  protection  of  the  Japanese- 
Americans  and  not  for  anything  against  them. 

If  they  hadn't  been  evacuated  from  the  coast  I  think  we 
would  have  had  some  very  serious  actions  against  them  by  dif 
ferent  people  similar  to  the  things  that  happened  when  they 
came  home.  From  the  beginning  I  felt  that  the  evacuation  was 
not  necessary.   I  still  feel  that  it  was  not  necessary.  It 
was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  answer. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  feel  that  the  economic  opportun 
ists  would  have  done  anything  as  far  as  they  could  to  get  rid 
of  them  and  get  them  off  the  land.  That  was  the  reason  — 
that  was  90%  of  the  reason  they  were  evacuated.  Regardless 
of  what  anybody  thinks,  I  still  am  convinced  that  that  is  true. 
It  was  a  most  difficult  thing.  But  after  every  meeting  we  had 
quite  a  few  enlistments. 
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Cozzens:          I  thought  that  one  of  the  most  impressive  things  -- 
I  went  over  to  visit  this  family  who  had  worked  for  us  for 
twelve  years  in  Watsonville.   The  two  boys  were  there  and 
they  said,  "The  government  has  asked  us  to  enlist."  And 
why  should  they  enlist  in  view  --  their  mother  and  father 
were  locked  up  and  their  sister  was  locked  up?  Their  father 
was  a  little  bit  of  a  Japanese  man  who  had  been  in  this 
country  almost  all  his  life  but  was  not  able  to  become  a 
citizen.   But  a  number  of  years  before  the  war  he  came  to  me 
and  said,  "Mr.  Cozzens,  today  I  am  just  as  much  citizen  as 
I  can  be."   I  said,  "What  do  you  mean,  Mori?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "You  know  my  wife's  sister  has  been 
in  Japan  all  these  years  but  she  died.  All  these  years 
we've  been  sending  money  to  Japan  and  in  order  to  make  it 
easy  to  send  money  to  Japan  we've  been  keeping  our  money, 
what  little  bit  we  had,  in  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  in  San 
Francisco.   But  Yoshi's  sister  died,  so  we  take  all  the  money 
out  of  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  and  we  move  to  Watsonville  and 
we  put  in  Pajaro  Valley  National  Bank.  Now,"  he  says,  "I'm 
just  as  much  American  I  can  be."  This  was  seven  or  eight 
years  prior  to  the  war,  or  something  like  that.   I've  always 
gotten  a  great  kick  out  of  that. 

Well,  he  was  at  this  meeting,  when  I  went  over  there 
with  the  boys.   He  said  to  me,  "Do  you  think  the  boys  should 
enlist  in  the  Army?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  think  they  should.   This  is  their 
country  and  it  is  going  to  turn  out  all  right  for  them  in 
the  end.   I  think  that  they  should  do  this,  what  all  the  rest 
have  done.   I  served  in  the  Navy  and  other  people  are  serving 
in  the  Army;  why  should  they  not  serve  in  the  Army?" 

He  says,  "The  government  wants  them  to  serve  in  the 
Army?" 

I  said,  "Yes,  they  do." 

So  he  turns  around  to  the  boys,  he  says,  "Roy  and  Harry 
--"  He  said  something  first  to  his  wife  in  Japanese;  she  nodded 
her  head.  Then  he  said,  "Roy  and  Harry,  the  United  States  Gov 
ernment  says  you  should  serve  in  the  Army.  Mr.  Cozzens  says 
you  should  serve  in  the  Army  and  if  you  don't  serve  in  the 
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Cozzens: 

Levenson: 
Cozzens: 


Army,  Yoshi  and  I  will  disown  you." 
quite  an  interesting  remark. 


Which  I  thought  was 


Levenson: 

Cozzens: 

Levenson: 

Cozzens: 

Levenson: 
Cozzens: 


What  happened  then?  What  did  the  boys  do? 

They  both  enlisted.  One  of  them  never  went.  That  is,  he 
went  in  the  Army,  but  the  Army  never  kept  him.   I  don't 
think  he  was  a  good  soldier  because  he  later  on  went  to 
Japan.  The  other  son  became  an  accountant  and  he,  last  I 
knew,  was  doing  accounting  work  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
in  the  Southern  States. 

How  long  was  the  talk  that  you'd  give? 
It  would  last  about  an  hour,  each  one. 

I  am  interested  why  you  spoke  rather  than  an  army  officer  or 
a  representative  of  the  War  Department. 

I  don't  think  it  would  have  gone  over  very  well  from  the  Army 
point  of  view.   I  was  closer  to  the  Japanese  than  anybody  in 
the  Army  was. 

I'm  sure  that's  true,  but  I  wonder  how  you  won  that  sort  of 
confidence? 

Well,  I  don't  know  except  that  the  Japanese  had  known  me  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  trusted  me. 


Earl  Warren  and  Resettlement:  Attitude  Change 


Levenson:    What  sorts  of  contacts  did  you  have  with  Earl  Warren? 

Cozzens:     Governor  Warren  made  very  drastic  statements  against  WRA  and 
everybody  in  it.  At  the  time  he  made  these  statements  I 
became  very  much  upset  over  it  and  very  concerned  about  it, 
because  the  statements  were  absolutely  not  true.  I  felt  at 
the  time  that  the  governor  was  very  definitely  opposed  to 
ever  bringing  the  Japanese  back  or  having  anything  to  do  with 
them.   I  am  sure  that  that  was  his  feeling.  This  was  close 
to  the  end  of  the  evacuation.  We  had  already  started  to  move 
people  back. 
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Levenson:    In  November,  December  of  '44? 

Cozzens:     Somewhere  along  in  there.  Through  my  public  relations  officer 
Pat  Frayne  and  the  governor's  secretary  —  I  don't  remember 
his  name  --  we  were  able  to  contact  the  governor  and  we  had 
some  very  bitter  remarks  over  the  telephone. 

Levenson:    On  what  subjects? 

Cozzens:     On  the  subject  of  his  criticism  of  WRA  and  his  criticism  of 
the  Japanese  people  as  a  whole. 

Through  this,  due  to  our  contact  with  him  by  phone  and 
with  his  secretary,  an  appointment  was  made  for  the  governor, 
myself  and  my  public  relations  officer  Pat  Frayne  to  meet  in 
Sacramento.  We  went  to  lunch  at  11  o'clock  and  we  left  the 
luncheon  meeting  at  about  5:30  that  evening.' 

Shortly  thereafter  —  I  don't  know  if  it  was  the  next 
day  or  two  or  three  days  afterwards  —  the  governor  made  a 
very  favorable  statement  in  a  newspaper.  At  that  time  I 
arranged  an  appointment  for  him  and  Mr.  Myer.  Mr.  Myer  came 
out  and  a  picture  appeared  in  the  paper  of  the  governor  shaking 
hands  with  Mr.  Myer.  From  that  time  on  the  governor  was  a  great 
help  to  us  in  working  out  many  of  the  problems  in  California. 

Levenson:    What  do  you  think  was  the  turning  point  of  that  meeting?  It 
was,  after  all,  an  abrupt  change  that  Warren  made.  As  you 
once  said,  when  the  decision  was  made  to  bring  the  Japanese 
back,  Warren  was  fair. 

Cozzens:     I  don't  think  that  Governor  Warren  was  the  liberal  person  which 
he  is  today.   I  believe  that  he,  at  that  time,  was  on  the  band 
wagon  with  practically  every  other  politician  who  was  using 
the  Japanese  evacuation  to  build  up  their  own  political  influ 
ence  because  they  felt  that  was  the  thing  to  do.  I  am  sure 
he  realized  at  that  meeting  that  all  the  houses  of  cards  in 
Washington  would  be  tumbling  down  in  California  if  there 
wasn't  some  change  made,  because  we  made  it  very  plain  exactly 
what  we  intended  to  do.   I  don't  think  he  understood  the  WRA 
program  up  to  that  point.   I  think  he  was  terribly  misinformed. 

Levenson:    What  were  his  misconceptions? 
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Cozzens:     Well,  he  felt  that  we  were  do-gooders  and  that  we  had  nothing 
at  heart  except  just  to  build  our  own  castles,  probably,  by 
being  do-gooders  rather  than  to  take  care  of  the  people,  as 
such.   I  don't  think  that  there  was  anybody  in  WRA  that  tried 
to  build  a  future  or  a  castle  at  the  expense  of  the  Japanese 
in  any  way  whatsoever.   Because  we  knew  we  were  going  to  be 
out  of  a  job  when  the  war  was  over  and  the  only  thing  we  could 
do  was  to  bring  these  people  back  and  to  have  them  back  in  the 
stream  of  human  relations  in  the  state  in  as  good  a  condition 
as  possible.  That  was  our  job;  that  was  the  job  we  had  to  do. 

I  don't  think  he  realized  that  that  group  was  ready  to 
fight  as  hard  as  they  would  fight.   I  don't  think  he  realized 
that  WRA.  had  the  backing  of  Washington  as  well  as  we  had.  The 
president  was  thoroughly  in  back  of  Myer.  Mr.  Ickes  was  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  course,  and  Mr.  Ickes  backed  us 
to  the  limit  in  everything  we  wanted  to  do  and  he  insisted 
that  everyone  of  the  people  in  the  Interior  Department  did 
the  same  thing.   He  was  wonderful  to  work  with  as  long  as  we 
kept  him  advised  of  what  was  going  on. 

I  think  the  change  came  at  our  luncheon  meeting  with 
Warren.   I  don't  remember  the  full  discussion  that  day  --  it 
went  on  for  about  six  hours  or  more  and  it  wasn't  all  a  bed 
of  roses  as  I  remember.  But  we  came  out  of  there  feeling 
that  the  governor  was  our  friend.  We  came  out  of  there 
feeling  that  the  governor  was  ready  to  start  in  to  help  us. 

But  when  we  started  bringing  people  back,  the  pressures 
were  still  so  great  that  we  had  a  lot  of  problems  like  the 
shootings  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  And  while  I  spent  con 
siderable  time  with  the  attorney  general  down  there  investi 
gating  those  things,  we  still  had  judges  that  didn't  do  a 
thing  if  they  caught  somebody  with  a  gun  shooting  through  a 
Japanese  house.   He  was  excused  or  put  on  probation,  which 
to  me  was  absolutely  wrong.   I  think  it  was  just  as  wrong  as 
the  thing  we  are  doing  today,  letting  those  people  who  are 
radicals,  who  tear  up  our  public  institutions  and  everything 
else  and  get  away  with  it.'   I  just  don't  think  we  can  live 
in  a  country  like  that.' 

Had  we  not  --  the  WRA  --  not  fought  for  the  Japanese 
people  and  insisted  that  something  be  done  to  protect  them, 
the  Japanese  would  never  had  had  the  peaceful  return  they  had. 
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Levenson:    I'd  like  to  go  back  to  the  meeting.  One  of  the  things  that's 
said  is  that  Governor  Warren  was  a  law  and  order  man.  His 
whole  background  was  in  that,  and  when  the  Army  said  the 
Japanese  should  be  moved  out,  he  was  very  much  in  support. 
When  the  federal  government  said  they  should  move  back  to 
California,  he  came  out  and  said  that  now  the  law  is  that 
the  Japanese  shall  have  order.  But,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
you  and  Mr.  Frayne  were  the  catalysts  who  caused  this  change, 
and  I'd  like  to  know  what  combination  of  the  carrot  and  the 
stick  you  used?  [Laughs] 

Cozzens:     Well,  I  feel  that  the  governor,  as  I  have  stated,  while  he 
was  for  law  and  order,  the  evacuation  at  that  time  was  the 
popular  thing  to  do.   Even  till  today  --  I  know  the  governor 
pretty  well  and  he  doesn't  let  anything  go  unturned  that  will 
be  a  popular  move.   I  think  that  was  true  at  that  time.   I 
think  he  would  agree  to  go  along  with  what  the  federal  govern 
ment  insisted  on  doing.   But  at  that  time  when  we  first 
started  talking  about  moving  people  back,  he  wasn't  sure  that 
that  was  the  thing  to  do.   I  don't  think  that  he  realized  that 
it  was  going  to  happen.  At  that  time  I  don't  think  he  felt 
that  that  was  going  to  happen.  I  think  that  after  our  dis 
cussion  for  some  five  hours  --  four  and  a  half  or  five  hours 
or  so,  whether  we  had  anything  to  do  with  convincing  the 
governor  or  not,  I  can't  say  that  we  did,  except  that  we 
left  there  in  a  friendly  attitude. 

When  we  went  in  there  !_  was  in  a  belligerent  attitude, 
I'll  tell  you  that  --  and  so  was  he.  As  I  say,  shortly  after 
wards  why,  he  came  out  and  made  some  very  good  statements, 
saying  that  the  people  were  going  to  be  returned  and  that  we 
should  do  everything  we  could  to  carry  it  on. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  more  exact  statements  about  the 
things  we  discussed  —  but  it  was  just  a  general  discussion  of 
why  they  should  come  back,  a  general  discussion  of  who  they 
were,  that  they  were  citizens,  that  we  were  going  to  protect 
that  regardless  of  what  happened  I   It  didn't  make  any  dif 
ference  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  they  were  coming  back. 
That  was  it.   If  we  had  to  fight,  we'd  have  to  fight,  but  we 
didn't  want  to  fight. 

Levenson:    And  by  "fight"  what  did  you  mean? 
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Cozzens:     Well,  I  think  that  we  would  have  used  everything  at  our  dis 
posal.   The  federal  government  has  lots  of  things  at  their 
disposal!   [Laughter] 

Levenson:  What  do  you  think  were  the  roots  of  Earl  Warren's  feelings 
about  the  Japanese?  Of  course  he's  a  Californian,  brought 
up  in  Bakersfield  -- 

Cozzens:     I  don't  know  his  exact  feeling  toward  Japanese  people  but  -- 
and  I  don't  know  whether  he  had  a  part  in  the  writing  of  the 
law  that  prevented  them  from  becoming  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  not.  But  of  course  he  supported  that  because  he 
was  a  district  attorney  for  years  and  also  as  governor  he 
supported  it.   But  none  of  that  gave  people  in  the  state 
government  the  right  --  because  of  the  war  --  to  take  away 
all  the  licenses  that  these  people  had  that  were  in  business, 
like  liquor  licenses.   They  just  rescinded  them.   They  were 
worth  lots  of  money.   But  they  rescinded  them.   They  resold 
them  for  lots  of  money  --  which  was  wrong,  absolutely  wrong. 
Those  things  have  never  been  corrected.  But  that  was  all 
during  his  administration. 

Now  when  those  things  go  on  --  sure,  he  couldn't  watch 
everything  that  went  on,  I  admit  that  —  but  just  the  same 
they  were  pilfered  by  their  friends,  by  their  enemies  and  by 
everybody  that  they  could  be  pilfered  by  all  during  the  war. 
It  was  pitiful,  the  things  that  happened  to  them.  Whatever 
they  get  will  never  be  enough  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.   I 
just  feel  that  the  pilfering  that  went  on  where  their  goods 
were  stored  --  they  stored  them  in  churches  and  they  trusted 
people  who  were  their  friends.   Their  friends  in  many  cases 
robbed  them  of  everything  that  they  had  during  the  war. 


Problems  with  Beck  and  the  Teamsters 


Levenson:    Can  you  tell  me  about  the  troubles  that  some  of  the  Japanese - 
American  growers  and  shippers  had  in  reestablishing  their 
businesses? 

Cozzens:     In  Seattle,  when  the  Japanese  came  back,  [David]  Beck,  who 
went  to  jail  afterwards  --  a  Teamster  labor  leader  in  the 
Northwest  --  stopped  the  Japanese  from  bringing  their  produce 
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Cozzens:     to  the  market.   They  came  to  the  market  and  the  Teamsters 

wouldn't  haul  it  out  of  the  market  if  it  were  sold.  Although 
he  let  them  deliver  to  a  site  where  nobody  saw  them  pick  it 
up  in  the  field,  and  then  they  hauled  it  to  the  market.  As 
long  as  they  didn't  know  it  was  Japanese  produce  and  they  got 
their  cut  out  of  it,  it  was  perfectly  OK.   That's  the  type 
of  thing  that  went  on  continually. 

Mr.  Myer  threatened  to  bring  the  Army  in  in  the  North 
west,  in  order  to  stop  this  thing  --  having  produce  dumped 
in  the  streets,  and  things  of  that  kind.  After  the  war  was 
over.   I  was  in  the  thick  of  that  up  there  a  number  of  times, 
in  Seattle  and  Portland.   It  was  just  no  good.  It  was  just 
terrible. 

Levenson:    Did  you  ever  solve  it? 

Cozzens:     They  finally  called  the  people  off,  because  I  think  they 
believed  Mr.  Myer  would  have  brought  the  Army  in,  and  I 
think  the  President  would  have  gone  along  with  it. 

In  California,  we  never  had  anything  quite  that  bad. 
They  never  fought  them  after  they  came  back,  but  they  did 
everything  they  could  to  try  to  keep  them  from  coming  back. 

Well,  this  is  some  of  the  things  that  happened  in 
Oregon  when  the  Teamsters  stopped  them  selling  produce  in 
the  market  up  there.  This  was  near  Kent,  Oregon.   [Reading 
fron diary]  "Worried  about  sweet  corn.   He  had  1  1/2  acres 
of  tomatoes  and  they  spoiled  on  him.   The  corn  was  about 
two  weeks  off.  Tomatoes,  he  lost  all  but  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre.  The  Yabukis  said  not  to  ship  any  more  cucumbers 
by  common  carrier.   Told  by  Smith  [WRA  advisor]  to  stay  home 
and  not  to  deliver  any  himself.  The  Teamsters  men  were  making 
it  hot.   Stop  deliveries  until  things  quiet  down."  This  was 
the  kind  of  thing  that  happened  up  there  in  Kent,  Washington, 
right  after  the  war. 

Levenson:    And  the  point  about  the  Yabuki  story  is,  I  suppose,  that 
Beck's  Teamsters  wouldn't  move  his  stuff. 

Cozzens:     They  wouldn't  move  his  stuff.   The  Teamsters  were  making  it 
hot.   To  stop  deliveries  until  things  quieted  down. 
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Levenson:    So  how  was  Yabuki  supposed  to  live? 
Cozzens:     They  didn't  care. 

Levenson:    I  am  interested  in  your  agent's  advice.   I  realize  he  had  a 
split  obligation.  He  had  an  obligation  to  protect  Yabuki *s 
life  but  he  was  also  interested  in  Yabuki  making  a  living, 
I  am  quite  sure. 

Cozzens:     Well,  what  we  finally  did,  of  course,  we  did  a  lot  of  things, 
all  sorts  of  crazy  things,  we  hired  Caucasians  who  were 
favorable  to  the  Japanese  to  pick  up  the  vegetables  and 
deliver  them  in  their  own  trucks  and  sell  them  and  return 
the  money  to  the  Japanese.  We  did  that  in  many  cases.  We 
finally  got  so  that  we  threatened  the  Teamsters  in  Portland 
and  it  was  a  nasty  fight  up  there  for  some  time.  The  Jap 
anese  really  suffered  up  there. 

I  notice  here  that  they  say,  "The  florists  have  also 
refused  to  buy  flowers  from  the  market."  So  that  they  had  to 
stop  shipping  the  flowers  to  the  market.  So  they  evidently 
got  over  a  lot  of  this  by  employing  private  trucks  who  would 
pick  these  up  and  bring  them  from  their  own  farms  and  then 
turn  them  over  to  the  Teamsters  and  they'd  finally  handle 
them  --  because  the  Teamsters,  a  lot  of  the  boys  were  not 
opposed  to  this  themselves  except  for  the  pressure  from  the 
top. 

This  is  very  interesting.  Toshio  Sakota  finally  came 
back  to  1110  First  Avenue  in  Seattle  and  opened  a  restaurant. 
A  mother  and  father  and  the  wife.   I  dropped  in  to  see  him. 
He  said  business  was  excellent.  He  didn't  have  any  trouble. 
"People  start  talking  and  the  customers  throw  them  out." 
That  was  some  of  the  reactions. 

Then  many  of  these  people  worked  on  the  railroads  in 
the  Northwest  prior  to  the  evacuation.  After  the  war,  why 
Union  Pacific  and  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  refused 
to  take  them.   But  the  Southern  Pacific  finally  wanted  them 
in  the  Cascade  area  and  we  recruited  quite  a  few  who  went  to 
work  for  Southern  Pacific  in  section  crews  after  that. 

Levenson:    Is  there  anything  you  can  say  about  why  Southern  Pacific 
behaved  well  and  the  other  railroads  did  not? 
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Cozzens: 


No.   Southern  Pacific  had  not  worked  many  of  them  till  that 
time. 


Levenson:    So  would  you  agree  with  this,  that  where  you  had  organized 
opposition,  whether  it  was  union  or  a  group  of  Legionnaires 
or  what  have  you,  you  had  troubles.   But  where  they  were  free 
to  make  their  contact  directly  with  individuals  things  went 
smoothly?  Is  that  a  reasonable  summing  up? 

Cozzens:     That's  generally  true. 


Terrorist  Incidents  and  Intimidation  of  Japanese -Americans 


Cozzens:     There  are  a  few  incidents  that  happened  in  California  that 

are  quite  interesting.  When  we  started  to  bring  people  back, 

we  had  a  number  of  very,  very  hot  spots.   Down  in  the  San 

Joaquin  Valley  were  a  number  of  them.   One  area  was  close  to 

Orossi.   They  shot  through  Japanese  houses  there  a  number 

of  times.  One  we  visited  shortly  after  it  happened,  and  they 

shot  through  the  wall,  and  it  went  through  the  wall  and 

through  a  baby's  crib  and  came  out  the  other  side.   It 

missed  the  mark  where  the  baby's  head  was  by  about  two  inches. 

The  State  Attorney  General  was  down  there  with  me.  We  went 

over  a  number  of  things.  They  got  suspects  and  brought 

them  in,  and  even  had  the  gun,  and  nothing  was  done  about  it. 

This  thing  became  so  bad,  that  one  of  the  bankers  down 
there  had  been  telling  these  people  not  to  come  back.  His 
group  of  Japanese  farms  that  he  was  managing,  small  farms,  it 
was  very  dangerous  for  the  farmers  to  come  back.  One  place 
in  particular  --  the  family  had  told  me  that  they  had  been 
able  to  make  money  on  that  place  every  year  --  the  banker 
couldn't  make  any  money.'   They'd  been  losing  money  ever  since 
they'd  been  in  the  center.   The  place  had  never  made  any  money. 

A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  ["Dutch,"  Hubert  B.]  Leonard, 
who  was  one  of  the  world's  great  baseball  pitchers  had  a 
place  down  there,  and  was  a  great  man.   He  was  quite  a  guy. 
He  said,  "If  you  let  me  manage  this  Japanese  place,  I'll 
put  some  money  in  the  bank  every  year."  We  turned  this  one 
place  over  to  him  to  manage;  it  was  in  grapes.  He  had  this 
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Cozzens:     big  cold  storage  plant  of  his  where  he  could  take  care  of 
them  and  ship  them  so  he  could  get  the  eastern  markets  for 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.   He  managed  this  place,  and 
during  the  two  years  he  had  it  he  put  over  twenty  thousand 
dollars  into  the  bank  for  the  Japanese  owners.   The  other 
people  came  home  to  nothing. 

I  was  suspicious  about  the  deal,  because  we  had  cased 
this  bank,  and  we  found  that  if  they  had  a  meeting  there  of 
local  people  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  then  that 
night  they  had  a  raid  on  Japanese  homes.   I  couldn't  stop 
it.   I  didn't  know  how  to  stop  it.  We  tried  everything  in 
the  world,  but  finally  the  Internal  Revenue  Agent  requested 
this  particular  banker  to  bring  all  the  reports  of  these 
Japanese  farms,  and  come  to  San  Francisco,  because  they 
wanted  to  check  all  of  the  accounting  on  these  farms  over 
the  period  of  years  the  Japanese  had  been  away,  and  check 
his  returns  that  he'd  shown. 

The  day  before  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  San  Francisco, 
he  had  a  heart  attack  and  died,  and  we  didn't  have  one  raid 
after  that.'  I  don't  know  that  he  did  it.   But  it  never 
happened  again. 

Late  in  1945,  I  made  a  trip  to  Oregon  and  Washington. 
In  Auburn,  Washington,  we  went  in  to  check  the  property  of 
people  who  had  left  everything  stored  there.   It  was  next 
door  to  a  laundry  and  the  people  in  the  laundry  were  sup 
posed  to  look  after  it.   But  people  had  been  permitted  to 
get  in  there  or  had  broken  in.  We  could  see  no  place  where 
they  got  in  except  with  keys.   The  girls'  clothes  --  dress 
uniforms  and  party  dresses  and  formals  --  were  taken  and 
hung  and  slit  with  razor  blades  top  to  bottom.   The  ashes 
of  the  deceased  --  and  they  had  many  urns  there  --  were 
poured  all  over  everything.  All  the  furniture  that  was 
stored  in  there  was  slit  with  knife  blades  or  razor  blades 
across  the  chairs  and  up  and  down  the  backs.   The  vandalism 
was  unbelievable. 

I  talked  there  that  night  to  a  group  of  about  two 
thousand  people  in  the  high  school  auditorium.   There  was 
one  person  there  who  had  returned,  had  been  in  the  Navy 
--  a  Navy  commander  and  he  talked  about  "Once  a  Japanese, 
always  a  Jap  and  you  couldn't  trust  any  of  them."  When  I 
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Cozzens:     got  on  the  program,  I  thought  they  were  going  to  mob  me. 
And  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a  couple  of  people  who  had 
control  of  the  crowd  --  they  would  have.   They  asked 
questions  --  such  questions  as,  "In  what  theatre  of  oper 
ations  were  the  American-Japanese  helping  out?"  I  said, 
"If  you  know  enough  to  ask  that  question,  you  know  enough 
to  know  that  I  can't  answer  it."  With  that  they  started 
the  booing  and  the  thing  became  just  an  enormous  deal, 
you  know.   The  whole  group  started  to  move. 

Then  following  that,  the  person  from  the  Navy  spoke 
again.   He  said  that  it  was  obvious  that  there  were  not 
only  starry-eyed  people  in  the  federal  government  such  as 
Mr.  Cozzens  whom  he  referred  to  but  there  were  also  starry- 
eyed  people  in  the  Army.   But  "Once  a  Jap,  always  a  Jap." 

So  with  that,  next  morning  I  talked  to  Mr.  Myer  by 
phone  and  through  Mr.  Ickes  and  through  the  Navy  Depart 
ment,  we  were  able  to  get  this  naval  officer  to  cease 
talking  because  he  had  returned  from  the  war,  and  he'd 
been  in  the  hospital  out  there  and  was  not  mentally  well. 
Of  course  he  was  still  carrying  his  feeling  from  being 
torpedoed  and  sunk  and  what  have  you,  which  I  can  under 
stand.   But  he  should  never  have  been  permitted  to  talk 
on  that  kind  of  a  subject  because  it  was  just  anything  to 
stir  up  trouble.   That  was  the  way  it  was. 

Levenson:    Who  kept  control  of  the  crowd? 

Cozzens:     I  don't  know.   There  were  a  couple  of  local  citizens  who 
stood  up  immediately,  right  in  front  of  the  crowd,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stage.  We  were  on  the  stage  in  this  high 
school,  and  they  stood  up  there  and  yelled  for  everybody 
to  sit  down,  that  it  was  all  right,  that  these  people  were 
here  and  that  we  should  listen  to  both  sides.  One  guy 
got  the  mike.   He  jumped  up  on  the  stage  and  grabbed  the 
mike  and  told  them  to  stop.   I  don't  remember  who  it  was 
but  he  did  a  very  beautiful  job.' 

Levenson:    But  you  really  thought  you  were  going  to  be  mobbed? 

Cozzens:     Oh,  I  thought  we  were  going  to  be  mobbed.   It  was  one  of 

those  things.   I  didn't  move.   I  wasn't  going  to  run  --  if 
you  start  to  move,  then  you  are  in  trouble. 
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Incidents  at  Hood  River,  Oregon 


Levenson:    Were  you  with  Mr.  Myer  when  he  went  up  to  Hood  River 
[December,  1945]  to  talk  to  the  people  there? 

Cozzens:     Yes,  I  was  supposed  to  talk  to  them  that  same  day,  but  I  got 
carsick  on  the  way  up,  didn't  make  it  to  the  meeting!   I'd 
been  there  before. 

Levenson:    I  wonder  why  that  was  such  a  virulent  place? 

Cozzens:     It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  explain.   Hood  River  was  a  small 
community  at  that  time  and  there  was  a  very  selfish  indivi 
dual  who  was  commander  of  the  [American]  Legion.   However, 
all  these  boys  had  been  in  the  service.  Out  there  in  the 
park  there  was  a  big  memorial  set  up  to  them.  The  Legion 
took  action  and  this  individual,  [Commander  Jess]  Edington, 
was  evidently  powerful  enough  to  get  them  to  go  along  with 
him  and  remove  the  names  of  Japanese-American  servicemen 
from  that  plaque.   I  thought  this  was  one  of  the  most 
terrible  things  which  could  happen  to  anybody.* 

Levenson:    It  is  a  curious  thing  to  have  such  violent  prejudice  in 

a  small  community  where  the  Japanese  must  have  been  known 
as  individuals.   How  do  you  account  for  it? 

Cozzens:     The  thing  that  undoubtedly  had  some  effect  is  the  statement 

similar  to  one  at  the  meeting  that  I  attended  in  San  Francisco 
just  prior  to  the  war  and  just  prior  to  the  evacuation,  when 
one  of  the  farmers  —  and  a  very  prominent  farmer  from  the 
Salinas  Valley  said  to  General  DeWitt,  "Oh,  move  them  all 
out.1  Anybody  can  make  money  on  carrots  at  forty  cents  a 
bunch.'"  And  I  think  that  was  the  feeling  at  Hood  River. 

The  Japanese  were  in  the  apple  business  and  they  were 
making  money.   This  was  a  chance  to  get  them  out  and  they 
would  probably  make  more  money  if  the  Japanese  did  get  out. 
That  was  their  feeling.   It  was  economic  --  the  economic 
opportunists  —  I  wish  I  could  call  them  by  their  right  name, 
but  it  wouldn't  look  good  in  print! 


*See  Appendix  C 
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Cozzens:          Those  were  the  people  who  were  at  the  base  of  this 

evacuation  in  the  beginning  and  they  were  the  ones  that  put 
on  the  big  drive  never  to  let  them  come  back.  At  that  time 
the  movement  against  the  Japanese  was  terribly  high  --  in 
December,  1945. 

The  Hood  River  thing  was  exploited  in  another  way. 
That  was  by  boycott,  similar  to  the  one  Cesar  Chavez  uses 
now.   In  Hood  River,  they  took  down  the  names  of  three 
Japanese -American  boys  who  were  in  the  service.   One  or  two 
had  already  died  for  their  country  in  the  war.   They  took 
their  names  off  the  World  War  II  roll  of  honor  that  was 
posted  in  the  Hood  River  Civic  Center.   Of  course,  they  had 
evacuated  all  the  Japanese  there  and  were  going  to  seize 
their  farms,  or  had  seized  them  and  added  injury  to  the 
insult.   Dillon  Myer  instituted  a  threatened  boycott  on 
Hood  River  apples.  We  had  people  in  Cleveland,  Akron,  New 
York,  sympathetic  to  justice  go  in  the  grocery  stores  and 
say  "You  sell  Hood  River  apples  here?"  They'd  say,  "Yes." 
They'd  say,  "Well,  we're  not  going  to  trade  here  anymore." 
This  was  piped  back  from  the  Eastern  office  to  the  Western 
office. 

It  got  to  a  banker  in  Portland,  Oregon,  who  was  lending 
them  money  on  their  upcoming  crops.   He  called  those  Hood 
River  applegrowers  in  and  said,  "I'm  sorry,  but  I  may  not  be 
able  to  lend  you  any  more  money  for  the  future  crops  because 
it  looks  like  the  market  is  going  to  diminish. 

So  it  was  that  conservative  move  by  the  Portland  banker 
that  influenced  Hood  River  patriots  to  put  back  the  names  of 
the  Japanese  boys  and  to  quit  the  persecution. 

Levenson:   That  was  using  muscle,  wasn't  it? 

Cozzens:    Yes,  we  used  everything  we  could  --  money,  muscle.' 


Renunciants  and  the  Return  to  Japan 


Levenson:   There  were  about  fifteen  hundred  Japanese-Americans  who  wanted 
to  go  back  to  Japan.   Can  you  generalize  at  all  about  the  sort 
of  people  who  chose  to  return,  and  how  did  you  handle  the 
situation? 
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Cozzens:    Well,  what  we  did,  we  increased  the  capacity  of  Tule  Lake  from 
thirteen  thousand  to  seventeen  thousand  people.  We  reserved 
a  separate  area  for  those  people  who  didn't  want  to  relocate 
any  place  in  the  United  States,  and  who'd  made  statements  to 
the  effect  that  they  wanted  to  go  back  to  Japan.   Then,  we 
moved  all  those  people  to  that  reserved  area  at  Tule  Lake; 
this  way  we  had  them  all  in  one  group. 

The  younger  people  who  made  the  statement  were  mostly 
forced  to  make  the  statement  by  the  older  people.  We  were 
sure  of  that.   There  were  many  of  those  young  kids  who  never 
did  want  to  go  back  to  Japan  but  they  were  there.   So  we  had 
them  in  one  section  of  the  area  of  Tule  Lake  and  they  were 
restricted  pretty  well  as  to  movements  and  things  of  that  kind 
during  the  period  because  of  their  wishes  to  be  Japanese.   But 
they  could  withdraw  from  that  anytime  during  that  period  that 
they  wanted  to  and  come  back  and  be  on  the  American  side  of 
the  fence  --  And  many  of  them  did.   I  don't  know  how  many, 
but  I  would  say  a  really  large  number  did.   The  final  movement 
of  those  people,  I  had  very  little  to  do  with,  as  it  was 
handled  directly  by  our  manager  up  there.   I  was  busy  with 
other  things  at  the  time.   They  were  brought  down  and  put 
on  boats  for  Japan. 


Effects  of  Resettlement  Out  of  the  Centers 


Levenson:   How  well  did  the  resettlement  program  work? 

Cozzens:    We  were  able  to  relocate  Japanese -Americans  in  every  state 
of  the  Union,  with  the  exception,  I  think,  of  either  North 
or  South  Carolina.  We  had  a  little  girl  come  back  from  Boston. 
She'd  never  been  out  of  California  prior  to  the  war.   She 
returned  to  Livingston,  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Mr.  Myer 
was  with  me,  and  we  stopped  there  on  the  way  through,  from  the 
South  one  trip,  and  called  on  her,  and  the  family.   They'd 
just  been  relocated.   She  came  home.   She  was  glad  to  be  home. 
She  talked  with  a  Boston  accent.   She  said,  "I  enjoyed  my 
whole  time  that  I  was  relocated."  She  said,  "You  know,  in 
California,  I'm  just  another  Japanese.   But  in  Boston,  I  was 
the  curio."  She  was  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  better  stores  in 
Boston.   Her  reaction,  was  very  interesting  to  me. 
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Levenson:   How  old  was  she,  do  you  think,  in  1942? 

Cozzens:    Oh,  about  twenty,  I  imagine.   Eighteen  or  twenty.  A  cute 
girl,  and  very  interesting.   She'd  been  to  college,  and 
was  a  college  graduate. 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  a  clerk  in  a  market  in  Salinas. 
His  father  was  originally  a  labor  contractor  of  Japanese 
for  beet-topping  in  the  Salinas  Valley  years  and  years  ago, 
when  they  did  it  all  by  hand.  He  and  his  father  and  the 
family,  his  family,  were  evacuated,  and  they  were  stationed 
at  Poston,  Arizona.  He  had  two  daughters  and  a  son  born  there. 
I  met  his  daughter  not  too  long  ago.   She's  Vice  Principal 
at  one  of  the  top  schools  here  in  Salinas.  He  said,  as  far 
as  he's  concerned,  he  surely  was  sorry  they  had  to  go,  but 
as  far  as  he's  concerned,  his  family  was  raised  there.  They 
were  raised  without  any  pressures,  and  when  they  came  back, 
they  came  back  to  a  new  life  --  not  to  the  ghetto.  You  see, 
they  were  able  to  go  anyplace  when  they  came  back,  and  they 
located  in  the  area  outside  of  the  Japanese  ghetto  and, 
before  the  evacuation,  most  of  the  Japanese  were  in  one 
section  of  the  town.  When  they  came  back,  they  were  able  to 
move  around  much  more  freely  than  they  ever  did  before. 

Levenson:   How  do  you  account  for  this? 

Cozzens:    There's  been  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 

Caucasians  and  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese.  The  Japanese 
didn't  feel  that  they  had  to  be  together  any  more  after  they 
relocated  all  over  the  United  States.   The  relocation  pro 
gram  that  WRA  put  on  during  the  war  was  the  greatest  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  the  Japanese  people  in  America.   They 
were  happy.  They  were  all  located  in  three  states  before  that, 
in  concentrated  areas,  living  in  --  oh,  I  wouldn't  say  squalor, 
but  very  poorly.  Very,  very  poorly.  Living  in  shacks  and 
things  of  that  kind.  After  the  war,  when  they  came  back, 
even  the  poorer  or  medium-class  Japanese,  came  back  to  live 
like  part  of  the  general  population.   They  lived  as  Japanese 
before.   They  came  back  living  a  life  similar  to  the  American 
people.  And  the  kids  liked  hamburgers,  instead  of  sukiyaki 
and  a  lot  of  other  things.   Because  they'd  lived  all  over  the 
United  States. 
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V  WRA  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  with  T.  E.  "Pat"  Frayne 


Frayne's  Newspaper  Background 


Cozzens:     You  asked  me  a  question  at  our  last  interview  in  reference 
to  what  we  did  in  public  relations  work  on  the  coast. 

Prior  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Frayne  came  with  us,  we 
had  a  person  who  didn't  do  much  for  us.   Then  I  heard  about 
Pat  and  his  background,  which  he'll  tell  you  more  about. 
He  was  a  sports  writer  and  one  of  the  world's  best,  over  a 
period  of  years.  When  I  went  to  interview  him  he  was  then 
assistant  editor  of  the  Chronicle  in  San  Francisco.  From 
the  time  Pat  came  with  us  we  started  to  make  hay  and  develop 
a  relationship  with  the  press  and  with  the  public  as  a  whole 
that  we  never  had  before.   I  used  to  say  to  Pat  "Let's  go 
call  on  our  friends,"  and  Pat  said,  "What  do  you  want  to  call 
on  our  friends  for?  Let's  go  call  on  our  enemies.'  You  can 
always  make  friends."  From  then  on  the  guidance  of  the 
public  relations  work  was  in  Pat's  hands  and  he  did  a 
terrific  job.' 

Levenson:    Mr.  Frayne,  could  you  tell  us  about  your  background  before 
you  came  in  to  WRA? 

Frayne:      I'd  been  a  newspaper  man  since  I  was  a  dropout  from  high 
school  in  Los  Angeles,  Loyola  High,  and  worked  for  the 
United  Press,  the  San  Francisco  News,  the  Sacramento  Star 
down  again  to  the  Call  in  San  Francisco,  later  the  Call- 
Bulletin  and  a  city  hall  reporter.  I  was  made  sports  editor 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  in  1925,  just  before  I  turned 
twenty-seven  and  held  that  position  until  the  end  of  1940 
when  I  was  discharged.   It  said  in  the  official  letter  "for 
reasons  of  economy,"  but  later  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr. 
told  me  in  Paris  when  I  was  working  for  the  Marshall  Plan 
that  I  was  fired  for  my  union  activities  and  I  could  come 
back  any  time  I  wanted.   So  —  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  offered 
me  a  job  in  Pittsburgh  as  sports  editor.   But  I  wanted  to  stay 
in  San  Francisco.   I  appreciated  Mr.  Hearst's  attitude. 
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Frayne:  I  went  over  to  work  for  the  Chronicle,  after  being  for 

a  year  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Newspaper  Guild. 
The  reason  for  my  firing  was  that  I  was  an  avid  sports  editor 
and  I  was  a  leader  in  establishing  the  Newspaper  Guild  because 
of  the  underpaid  workers  and  all  the  conditions  that  surrounded 
the  working  press.   So  Lawrence  Davies,  local  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times,  who  recently  died,  a  friend  of  Dillon  Myer 
and  Bob  Cozzens,  recommended  that  they  grab  me.   So  they 
grabbed  me  and  I  enjoyed  working  for  them.  My  first  connec 
tion  with  the  Japanese -American  problem  was  at  the  time  of 
the  evacuation.   Two  of  my  daughters,  then  going  to  high  school 
in  Redwood  City,  said  to  me  at  the  dinner  table,  "Daddy,  why 
can't  you  do  something  about  stopping  this  evacuation?  You're 
a  member  of  the  draft  board,"  which  I  was  in  Redwood  City, 
San  Carlos  and  Woodside.   "Now  you  have  a  voice  there,  why 
can't  you  stop  it?  Those  Japanese -American  kids  that  we  go 
to  school  with  are  just  as  good  Americans  as  we  are.'" 

I  said,  "I  can't  do  anything  about  it  because  the  Army 
is  in  charge  of  it." 

So  anyway,  they  went  down  to  see  all  these  Japanese- 
American  classmates  off  to  Tanforan  where  they  were  housed  in 
the  horsebarns  and  under  the  grandstands  and  things  of  that 
sort.   Then  I  saw  the  demonstration  of  the  graduating  class 
of  which  these  Japanese -American  students  were  members,  and 
were  not  present  for  their  own  graduation.  This  was  in  1942. 
It  was  held  in  the  front  of  Sequoia  High  School  in  the  open 
air  and  nothing  but  Caucasian  parents  and  children  present. 
The  principal  of  the  school,  whose  name  should  go  down  in 
good  memory  announced  the  winners  of  the  scholarship  awards 
of  the  year.  Two  of  them  were  Japanese-American  boys  and 
one  was  a  Japanese-American  girl.  And  to  this,  the  assembled 
parents  applauded.   But  in  the  meantime,  the  children  were 
under  the  grandstands  living  a  monastic  life.   So  unknown, 
unpublished  and  unrecorded  was  the  fact  that  a  group  of 
Sequoia  High  School  teachers  went  to  the  Tanforan  Race 
Track  and  held  a  graduation  exercise  fo  r  the  Japanese -American 
children  there. 

Levenson:    That's  a  good  sort  of  story. 

Frayne:      Yes.   But  that  was  the  beginning.   Then  later  when  I  went 
with  the  WRA,  I  was  conscious  that  my  children,  like  all 
youth  of  today,  have  an  advanced  view  of  what  should  go  on 
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Frayne:      in  the  world.   This  generation  of  youth  may  be  a  little 
unacceptable  to  the  old  folks,  but  so  apparently  was  the 
youth  before  them. 

The  property  rights  of  the  Japanese-Americans  were 
undoubtedly  invaded  in  many  centers.   In  our  particular  area 
a  man  who  had  a  warehouse  approached  me  and  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  a  radio.   He  had  a  number  of  radios  that  were  confis 
cated  from  the  Japanese  and  he  would  be  happy  to  give  me  one, 
as  he  indicated  he  might  have  given  to  other  people.   I  said, 
"No,  thanks,"  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

I  don't  know  how  widespread  this  breach  of  property 
rights  was.   There  were  automobiles  and  furniture,  frigidaires 
and  other  things  that  were  stored  in  about  three  warehouses 
just  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.   How  many  of  these  were 
confiscated  by  unconscionable  citizens,  we'll  never  know. 

Cozzens:     Pat  has  an  ability  that  I  never  saw  before  in  anybody.  Prior 
to  the  time  I  came  with  WRA  or  prior  to  the  time  I  had  some 
body  like  Pat  to  work  with,  I  worked  with  many  public  rela 
tions  officers  in  government.   Every  time  I  wrote -a  speech  or 
wrote  an  article,  after  they  edited  it  and  I  got  it  back  I 
couldn't  read  it. 

Pat  would  come  in  and  say,  "I  think  we  ought  to  do  so 
and  so.  What  do  you  want  to  say  about  it?"  We'd  only  talk 
five  minutes  or  so.   I'd  try  to  pick  out  two  or  three  things 
that  I  thought  were  important  and  I  said,  "You  finish  it." 
When  the  article  came  back  it  was  in  my  language  --  not  in 
his  language.   That  is  an  extraordinary  ability  that  I  had 
never  seen  in  a  person  before! 

It  was  just  unbelievable.'  I  could  take  an  article 
--  like  a  couple  of  speeches  here  which  you  probably  would 
like  copies  of  --  I  could  take  those  articles  and  just  read 
them  over  once  before  I  went  to  a  meeting  to  give  them  with 
no  problem.   There  was  nothing  difficult  in  them  because  he 
brought  it  down  to  my  level  of  thinking. 

Frayne:      We  weiE  both  on  the  same  level.   I  think  we  were  probably 
both  high  school  drop-outs.'   [Laughter] 
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Cozzens:     But  that  ability  was  something  that  I've  always  raved  to 
everybody  about  because  it  was  something  that  I  had  never 
seen  in  anybody  else. 

Frayne:      Well,  that  sounds  good.   It  is  too  late  for  me  to  start 
arguing  with  you  now,  Bob.   [Laughter] 

Levenson:    Well  let's  hear  a  little  bit  about  your  relations  with  the 
Fair  Play  Committee  and  the  other  people  who  were  working 
for  Japanese-Americans. 

Frayne:      Our  main  problem  was  to  inform  the  public  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  Japanese-Americans.  We  had  figures  showing  that, 
though  over  300,000  German  aliens  lived  in  the  United  States 
and  over  600,000  Italian  aliens  lived  in  the  United  States, 
none  of  those  were  put  into  relocation  centers  because  their 
rights  were  recognized  mainly  because  of  their  slightly  dif 
ferent  color  than  Japanese -Americans. 

The  thing  that  struck  me  is  my  mother  was  born  in  Dublin, 
Ireland  and  my  father  was  of  Irish  parentage  and  Ireland  was 
neutral  and  we  didn't  put  any  of  the  Irish  in!   [Laughter] 

We  went  about  sending  out  releases  on  what  was  going 
on  in  the  relocation  centers.   In  one  case  we  publicized,  I 
guess  it  was  Poston,  Arizona,  where  some  of  the  elders 
wanted  to  take  down  the  flag  at  the  camp  and  the  Japanese- 
American  boy  scouts  surrounded  the  flag  post  and  refused  to 
let  their  elders  do  it.'  We  put  out  stories  of  that  sort. 


Initial  Problems 


Levenson:    What  was  your  position  when  you  came  into  WRA? 

Frayne:      It  was  in  early  1943  that  Bob  Cozzens  and  Dillon  Myer  brought 
me  into  WRA,  and  the  first  problem  was  to  get  people  to  think 
that  I  wasn't  anti-American  and  pro-Japanese.   There  was  a 
lot  of  heavy  war  going  on  at  that  time.   But  having  been  an 
executive  secretary  of  the  Guild,  the  newspapermen,  I  think, 
trusted  me  a  little  more  and  it  might  have  been  a  selling  point 
that  I  had  to  my  advantage . 
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Frayne:  We  immediately  began  to  assemble  all  the  anti-WRA 

material  that  was  appearing  in  the  newspapers  and  keeping 
a  record  of  it,  especially  what  was  antagonistic,  and 
found  of  course,  that  probably  90%  of  the  California  press 
was  going  along  the  so-called  "patriotic"  line  of  that 
time.   This  was  added  to  by  government  commissions  outside 
the  WRA. 

A  sidelight  to  a  story  we  never  published  was  that 
of  a  request  from  Heart  Mountain,  Wyoming.  A  Caucasian 
employee  who  called  our  office  and  wanted  to  know  if  we 
could  get  cassocks  and  surplices  for  their  choir  of 
Japanese -American  girls  who  were  singing  at  Mass.   The  caller 
herself  was  an  Episcopalian,  maybe  a  converted  Catholic. 
But  she  wanted  to  have  them  dressed  up  for  the  Mass  there. 
So  I  called  the  archbishop's  office  at  that  time  and  asked 
them  if  they  had  such  things  that  they  could  send,  about  a 
dozen  to  these  girls.   It  would  be  a  good  contribution. 

A  top  secretary  said,  "Why,  we  can't  because  we  don't 
have  cassocks  and  surplices  for  choirs  in  our  own  church 
and  besides  we  didn't  know  that  there  was  a  Catholic  church 
up  at  a  relocation  center." 

Of  course,  this  was  the  archbishop's  secretary.  The 
archbishop  hadn't  known  it  --  so  we  had  to  tell  them  to  go 
ahead,  sing  in  their  dungarees  and  the  Lord'd  hear  them 
just  as  well.'   [Laughter] 

We  had  an  incident  up  there  with  a  bunch  of  Japanese- 
American  kids  at  Tule  Lake  who  saw  a  lot  of  ducks  on  the  pond 
up  there.  They  took  off  the  windshields  of  a  little  panel 
truck  they  had  there  and  closed  all  the  doors  of  the  panel 
truck  and  they  drove  headlong  into  this  field  of  ducks.   The 
driver  ducked  down  below  the  wheel  and  the  ducks  went  flying 
into  the  panel  truck.   It  was  an  ingenious  idea  by  these  young 
fellows  and  they  got  themselves  loaded  with  about  a  hundred 
wild  ducks  that  they  were  going  to  use  for  their  meals.   This 
would  be  a  special  delight.   But  they  took  them  away  from 
them.   It  was  against  the  fish  and  game  laws  or  something. 

Cozzens:      They  not  only  took  them  away,  they  put  the  kids  in  jail! 

The  judge  sentenced  those  kids  to  Chico.   They  went  to  the 
County  Jail  for  six  months  or  something  like  that. 
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Cozzens:  And  the  same  day  that  these  boys  did  this  and  got 

sentenced  to  jail,  they  caught  two  fellows  up  there  from 

Tule  Lake  that  had  a  truckload  of  ducks  they  fined  them 

$25  apiece  and  let  them  keep  the  ducks! 

Levenson:     That's  outrageous. 

Cozzens:      Well,  that's  justice  for  you!  You  know  it  was  one  of  those 
things!   Those  are  the  things  we  went  through. 

Frayne:       Then  there  was  the  case  of  George  Harada,  who  was  a  sergeant 
in  the  Marine  Corps  in  Tarawa.   He  was  brought  back  to  the 
United  States  after  being  wounded  and  into  San  Diego.   He 
wnet  over  to  Manzanar  to  visit  his  father  and  mother.   His 
father  was  an  American  Japanese,  his  mother  was  Mexican- 
American  and  he  was  a  wounded  veteran,  to  visit  his  father 
and  mother  in  a  relocation  center!   So  I  wanted  to  put  out 
that  story  and  I  called  up  the  Marine  Corps  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco,  an  officer  I  knew  --  a  former  newspaper  man 
also  --  and  told  him  about  this  story  and  that  we'd  like 
to  publish  it. 

He  said,  "Well,  don't  publish  that,"  he  said.   "You 
know  it's  against  our  rules  to  have  Orientals  in  the  Marine 
Corps.   [Laughter]   So  I  said,  "Listen,  this  fellow  deserves 
some  sort  of  mention  in  the  press."  So  he  said,  "Well  give 
me  twenty- four  hours  to  check  on  this.   I  don't  think  he  is 
Oriental."  So  he  called  me  back  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  and  said,  "You're  right.   His  father  is  of  Japanese 
ancestry,  his  mother,  Mexican.   But  if  you  don't  publish 
that  story,  we  will  not  fire  him  from  the  Marines  for  lying 
to  us  that  he  was  pure  Caucasian  blood."  I  said,  "Well, 
I  won't  put  that  story  out  until  after  the  war  is  over." 

I  hadn't  put  it  out  until  now. 

Levenson:     I'm  glad  we  have  it  now,  even  though  it  is  really  such  a 
disgusting  story. 

Frayne:       Well,  that  was  the  temper  of  the  country  at  that  time. 
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Levenson:     Of  course  there  were  a  lot  of  Nisei  in  the  Navy  as  well  as 
in  the  Army.  Why  was  the  Marine  Corps  so  racist? 

Frayne:      Well  it  never  had  Orientals  in  it  until  World  War  II.  Then 
they  had  Chinese  and  George  Harada  was  the  first  Japanese- 
American  marine. 

We  put  out  stories  about  Manzanar,  I  believe  it  was, 
where  a  young  Mexican  boy  from  Los  Angeles  High  School  was 
sent  to  Manzanar  because  all  his  classmates,  who  were 
Japanese  --  of  Japanese  ancestry  --  were  ordered  into  the 
relocation  centers  and  he  went  to  his  draft  board  when  he 
was  drafted  and  says,  "I  am  Japanese -American,"  and  the 
sergeant  said,  "No,  you're  not.   You're  a  Mexican.   How 
can  you  prove  it?" 

He  said,  "I've  got  Japanese  blood  in  me  and  as  long 
as  I've  got  Japanese  blood  in  me  I  can't  serve  in  the  Army." 
He  wanted  to  go  along  with  his  Japanese -American  chums.   So 
the  sergeant  says,  "What  the  hell,  go  ahead.'  You  say  you 
are  Japanese  and  I  can't  prove  you  are  not."  So  he  went 
along  and  he  later  became  the  student  body  president  of 
Manzanar  High  School  and  was  sent  as  a  delegate  with  several 
of  the  Japanese-American  --  truly  Japanese-American  boys  -- 
to  a  convention  in  Salt  Lake  City  I  believe  it  was.  They 
had  a  high  old  time  and  for  the  first  time  he  was  happy 
because  he  got  potatoes  instead  of  rice.'   [Laughs] 

Levenson:     How  did  you  see  your  main  problems?  Did  you  try  to  crack 
the  Hearst  press? 

Frayne:       Well,  I  went  to  see  Bill  Wren  who  was  editor  of  the  Examiner 
of  San  Francisco  and  I  gave  him  stories  that  I  later  repeated 
to  the  motion  picture  representatives.   I  said,  "Bill,  you 
know  this  is  a  small  minority  that  the  country  is  trying  to 
segregate  and  after  they  get  through  throwing  all  the 
Japanese -Americans  out  of  the  country  --  which  they  intended 
to  do  at  that  time,  just  bar  them  from  everything  -- 

Levenson:     Who  were  "they"? 
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Frayne:       "They"  would  be  the  writers  of  pamphlets  and  so-called  public 
officials  who  were  espousing  clearing  the  United  States  of  any 
elements  but  Caucasians.  We  still  have  them,  of  course.   I  said 
"The  next  minority  they  will  take  after  is  your  minority."  Mr. 
Wren  was  of  Jewish  ancestry. 

I  then  went  to  Harry  Brand,  who  was  an  executive  officer 
of  Twentieth  Century  Fox  --  another  former  sports  writer  — 
they  get  around  you  know.   I  told  him  that  some  of  his  pictures 
being  produced  were  discrediting  Japanese-Americans  as  being 
subversive  and  a  threat  to  the  country.   I  told  him  the  same 
story.   Harry  was  Jewish.   "The  next  minority  that  they'd  get 
after  will  be  yours.   This  is  just  the  opening  wedge."  I 
said,  "Furthermore,  the  next  minority  couldn't  be  Irish 
because  [Laughing]  there's  too  many  of  us.' 

They  toned  down  a  lot  of  that  as  I  remember.   In  fact, 
it  disappeared.   I  don't  know  whether  just  one  simple  talk  was 
enough.   It  didn't  temper  the  Hearst  press,  as  I  remember. 

Some  of  the  things  we  went  through,  the  antagonism  at 
these  public  addresses  we  had  to  make  --  I  talked  before  the 
Lions  Club  in  Santa  Rosa  one  day.  When  I  got  through  explain 
ing  all  the  constitutional  rights  and  all  the  arguments,  still 
several  guys  stood  up  in  the  back  of  the  hall  and  said,  "A 
Jap's  a  Jap.'"  We  always  had  to  encounter  that. 

Levenson:     Did  you  solicit  speaking  invitations  in  places  where  you  knew 
that  the  majority  of  people  would  be  hostile? 

Frayne:       Well,  no  we  didn't  solicit  these,  as  I  remember.  We  were 

approached  by  some  decent-minded  citizen  who  wanted  to  hear 
the  other  side  of  the  story  --  such  as  the  Commonwealth  Club 
does. 


The  "Japanese"  Shelling  of  Santa  Barbara;  A  Stunt  by  the 
Treasury  to  Promote  the  Sale  of  War  Bonds? 

Frayne:       I  had  a  friend  who  was  in  charge  of  selling  treasury  bonds, 
war  bonds.   They  were  a  little  slow  going,  so  they  had  to 
build  up  fear  in  the  state,  that  California  might  be  invaded 
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Frayne : 

Levenson: 
Frayne: 


Levenson: 


Frayne : 


Levenson: 


Frayne : 


Levenson: 

Frayne: 

Levenson: 

Frayne : 
Levenson: 


by  the  Japanese.  So  a  submarine  threw  a  blast  of  rocket  fire 
--  or  it  was  just  gun  fire  in  those  days  --  at  Goleta. 

That  would  be  a  Japanese  submarine? 

Supposedly  a  Japanese  submarine.  So  I  asked  my  friend,  who 
has  since  passed  away,  "Was  this  on  the  square?"  and  he 
laughed.   He  didn't  openly  admit  that  it  was  an  American 
submarine,  but  nobody  was  hit  except  the  fears  of  Calif ornians 
that  there  might  be  an  invasion  immediately. 


That  is  quite  something,  isn't  it? 
Treasury  or  what  was  he? 


Was  he  an  official  of  the 


He  was  a  regional  officer  who  was  high  in  the  brackets  there. 
I  don't  want  to  reveal  his  name. 

What  would  your  conclusion  be?  Was  there  any  actual  gunfire 
--  any  invasion  of  American  soil  at  any  time  by  Japanese  ships? 

Only  in  the  remote  areas  of  north  United  States,  when  the 
Japanese  sent  up  balloons  which  in  one  case  hit  in,  I  think 
it  was  Washington,  where  there  was  a  minister  and  a  number  of 
his  parish  children  were  having  a  picnic  and  a  number  of  them 
were  killed  by  this  bomb  that  had  been  blown  over  to  the 
United  States.   This  precedes  all  these  ballistic  missiles. 

We  have  a  fairly  full  report  on  the  fire  balloons.* 
Have  you? 

As  far  as  I  can  recall  from  reading  the  report  it  only  notes 
one  ranger  injured  when  a  balloon  exploded  on  landing. 

I  think  there  was  one  that  --  Does  your  report  show  that  one 
of  them  went  back  as  far  as  Wisconsin  before  it  dropped? 

I  don't  remember,  but  they  were  found  on  the  West  Coast  from 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Apparently,  over  9,000  were  launched,  of 
which  an  estimated  900  to  1,000  reached  the  continent. 


*"Japanese  Incendiary  Balloons,  1945,"  Transcript  of  interview 
with  C.R.  Clar  and  others,  1966.   State  of  California,  Divi 
sion  of  Forestry.   Ray  Clar  papers,  The  Bancroft  Library, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
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Levenson:    The  report  was  done  by  the  California  State  Division  of 

Forestry  and  is  a  solid,  respectable,  common-sense  report 


Relations  with  Earl  Warren 


Levenson:    I'd  like  to  hear  a  bit  about  your  relationships  with  Warren, 
Governor  Earl  Warren. 

Frayne:      Well,  of  course,  the  record  shows  --  I  don't  have  to  add  to 
it  --  that  as  Attorney  General,  he  went  along  with  the 
evacuation  and  then  as  Governor  he  went  along  with  continuing 
the  evacuation.  He  was  elected  during  the  war.  He  was  no 
different  than  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  also 
kep  its  mouth  shut  till  the  war  was  practically  over. 
Finally  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  these  American  concen 
tration  camps  were  unconstitutional.   Bob  Cozzens  took  me  to 
Sacramento  to  talk  to  Earl  Warren  and  he  had  changed  his 
mind  about  this  thing  after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling. 

Levenson:    He  had  changed  his  mind  or  did  you  two  help  to  change  it? 

Frayne:      Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  say.   [Laughs]  We  didn't  influence 
any  of  his  subsequent  Supreme  Court  decisions,  when  he  was 
on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  where  he  did  a  wonderful 
job.   So  I  don't  know.   He  said  to  Bob  Cozzens,  "Well,  I 
knew  it  was  unconstitutional  all  the  time." 

Levenson:    He  said  that? 

Frayne:      Yes.  That's  what  he  said,  Bob? 

Cozzens:     Yes.   That  is  what  he  told  us. 

Levenson:    Did  you  find  Warren  hostile  when  you  went  in  to  talk  with 

him?  Mr.  Cozzens  gave  me  the  impression  that  he  was  a  little 
hostile  and  a  little  belligerent,  but  that  in  the  course  of 
that  five  hour  meeting,  [late  1944]  he  turned  around. 

Frayne:      Well,  I  am  impaired  from  being  critical  of  Earl  Warren  because  -- 
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Levenson:    We  are  not  trying  to  criticize.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  what 
happened  and  to  have  a  record  for  people  later  who  want  to 
study  this  period  and  this  man.   There  is  no  malice  involved 
at  all. 

Frayne:      Well,  he  didn't  endorse  us.   [Laughs]  I  could  say  that.   Not 

until  the  Supreme  Court  decision  came  down  —  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Levenson:    Warren  was  the  governor 

Frayne:      Yes,  he  was  the  governor.   I  believe  that  he  recognizes  that 
he  made  a  mistake  in  not  doing  something. 

Levenson:    No,  he  doesn't.  According  to  one  source,  he  feels  if  he  had 
to  do  it  all  over  again  with  the  information  that  he  had  to 
hand,  he  would  have  to  do  it  exactly  the  same  way.  He  does 
not  want  to  mea  culpa  over  the  Japanese-American  relocation. 

Frayne:  Well,  times  have  changed  and  even  the  Latin  mea  culpa  has 
gone  out  of  the  ritual  of  the  church.  [Laughter]  They've 
turned  it  all  into  English! 

Cozzens:     And  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  --  well,  let  me  put 
it  this  way  --  we  never  had  any  bad  press  from  Sacramento 
after  our  meeting  with  the  governor.   I  think,  while  the 
governor,  in  his  heart  was  a  little  before  his  time,  he  went 
along  with  the  pressures. 

After  the  meeting,  he  realized  that  the  inevitable 
was  going  to  take  place  and  from  then  on  --  he  went  over 
board  to  be  a  liberal  on  national  events! 

Frayne:      Yes,  he  wanted  perfect  liaison  with  our  office.   I  was 

supposed  to  keep  him  informed  on  how  many  Japanese-Americans 
were  moving  in  and  when,  where. 

Cozzens:     We  kept  him  strictly  informed  on  everything  that  happened. 
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An ti -Japanese -American  moves  in  the  California  Legislature 


Levenson: 


Frayne : 


Levenson; 
Frayne : 

Cozzens: 
Frayne: 


What  did  you  do  when  a  motion  was  brought  before  the 
legislature  to  forbid  the  return  of  Japanese-Americans 
to  California? 

With  all  the  public  opinion  against  them,  as  evidenced 
in  the  attacks  on  Japanese -Americans  when  they  came  home 
and  attempts  to  keep  them  out,  even  in  the  legislature,  why 
Vic  Firth  and  I  had  to  go  up  to  Sacramento.  We  went  up  to 
Sacramento  to  visit  Jack  Tenney  and  Hugh  Burns  who  had  a 
resolution  in  there  to  declare  it  the  sense  of  the  legis 
lature  that  no  Japanese-American  would  be  permitted  to 
return  to  the  state.  An  adjutant  from  the  Presidio  and 
Firth  conferred  with  Tenney  and  Burns  and  when  they  came 
out,  why,  Tenney  and  Burns  had  been  convinced  because  they 
withdrew  their  resolution. 

This  followed  on  a  precedent  established  by  John  F. 
Shelley,  a  congressman  --  first  a  state  senator,  later 
congressman  in  Washington  and  later  mayor  of  San  Francisco. 
Shelley  was  a  San  Francisco  union  labor  leader.   In 
Sacramento  as  a  senator,  he  was  conscious  of  the  discrim 
ination  against  the  Japanese -Americans.  So  he  went  up 
to  DeWitt  General  Hospital  where  a  number  of  veteran 
Japanese,  some  with  legs  off  had  been  cared  for  and  brought 
a  group  of  them  down  to  the  senate  chambers  at  a  time  when 
George  Hatfield  from  Modesto  had  a  resolution  in  there  also 
barring  Japanese -Americans  from  ever  returning  to  California. 


About  when  would  this  be? 

This  would  be  right  in  the  middle  of  the  war. 
been  1944. 


It  must  have 


'44  or  '45.  About  the  middle,  I  would  say,  of  the  war. 
I  think  I've  got  it  in  that  group  of  papers. 

So  Shelley  said,  when  this  resolution  was  about  to  be 
brought  up,  "Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  have  you  hear  a  few 
words  from  some  American  war  veterans,  wounded  American  war 
veterans." 
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Frayne:  So  in  troops  this  group,  some  on  crutches.  One  of 

them  hesitantly  got  up  there  and  the  senate  suddenly 
discovered  they  were  all  Japanese -Americans.  And  this 
one  who  made  the  talk,  hesitantly,  told  about  how  he,  as 
a  returning  war  veteran,  had  been  received  with  hostility 
as  had  his  companions  and  they  couldn't  understand  it. 
They  had  done  their  best  for  their  country.   So  on  and  so 
forth.  When  they  were  through,  why,  the  senatorial 
chambers  applauded  them. 

George  Hatfield  walked  over  to  Shelley  and  said, 
"You  win,  Jack."  He  withdrew  his  resolution. 

Levenson:    Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  this? 

Frayne:      Well,  I  was  with  Jack  Shelley  for  years.   I  don't  want  to 
pat  myself  on  the  back. 

Levenson:    Well,  no,  but  this  is  —  Shelley  organized  it? 

Frayne:  Shelley  and  I  were  old  friends.  I  used  to  write  about 
him  when  he  was  a  football  player  at  the  University  of 
San  Francisco.' 

Cozzens:     Jack  Shelley  put  on  the  show,  but  he  was  given  the  facts 
by  Pat  Frayne. 

Levenson:    Well,  that  is  the  point.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  I 

am  trying  to  extract  from  you,  is  what  you  did  and  what 
you  helped  other  people  do  to  help  the  Japanese-Americans, 
So  you  shouldn't  be  so  modest. 

Cozzens:     No.   It  was  organized  by  Pat,  there  is  no  question  about 
that. 


Helping  with  Resettlement:  Shelley  and  Labor 


Frayne:      I  used  every  one  of  my  friends  that  I  could.  When  Jack 

Shelley  was  with  the  San  Francisco  labor  council  we  had  a 
case  of  a  Japanese -American  mechanic  who  was  brought  back 
to  work  on  the  Municipal  Railway  and  the  white  employees 
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Frayne:      --  some  of  them  --  started  to  object.   So  I  called  Shelley 

about  it  and  Shelley  went  out  to  the  Muni  barn  and  he  called 
all  these  other  mechanics  together  and  he  said,  "What  is 
the  objection  to  this  man?"  "Well,  he's  a  Jap."  'Veil 
what  has  that  got  to  do  with  it?  He's  an  American,  too. 
Everybody's  ancestry  is  foreigii.   By  the  way,"  he  said  to 
the  leader,  "where  do  you  come  from?"  He  replied,  "I  come 
from  Oklahoma."  "Oh,"  Shelley  said,  "you're  one  of  those 
Okies  and  Arkies  everybody  dislikes!"  [Laughter] 

And  he  told  them  that  they'd  have  to  work  with  this 
fellow  and  if  he  was  a  bad  mechanic  then  turn  him  in.   But 
if  he  wasn't,  he  had  a  right  to  his  job. 

Well,  I  don't  like  to  take  credit  for  needling  anybody's 
conscience.   Shelley  --  he  was  just  a  good  man  who  recognized 
facts.   In  a  labor  council  meeting  where  they  tried  to  pass 
a  resolution,  (all  these  resolutions  were  always  coming  up 
to  bar  them  from  returning)  why,  Shelley  stood  up  and  said, 
"I'll  take  the  floor."  He  got  right  down  to  this  job.  He 
said,  "How  many  of  you  harps  around  here  have  parents  that 
came  from  the  old  country?"  He  said,  "The  Japanese-Americans 
have  as  much  rights  as  the  Irish-Americans!"  He  was  that 
type  of  fellow. 


The  Fair  Play  Committee 


Levenson:    What  were  your  relations  with  the  Fair  Play  Committee? 

Frayne:      Well,  I  think  that  I  was  incidental  to  them.  Because  they 
did  all  their  own  work.  Ruth  Kingman  gave  a  spirit  --  she 
was  the  guardian  angel  of  that  group,  along  with  Harry 
Kingman.*  They  went  about  their  particular  department  and 
never  let  up  --  always  enthusiastic  and  they  kept  pitching 
all  the  time  to  get  this  recognition  restored  to  the 
Americans.   They  organized  groups.   Bob  Cozzens  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  them;  it  didn't  come  out  of  my  department. 

We  had  three  other  people  eventually  in  public  relations, 
We  had  Bob  Greenock  of  San  Francisco  and  Eddie  O'Dea  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Florence  West  in  Seattle,  and  those  people 


*  See  interview  with  Harry  Kingman,  "Citizenship  in  a 
Democracy,"  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft 
Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1973. 
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Frayne:      contributed  so  much.  We  all  did  the  same  type  of  work.   But 
as  it  started  out  I  was  the  only  one  but  they  gave  me  all 
this  help.  They  were  good  people. 

Cozzens:     And  the  thought.  Pat  had  a  good  program  to  put  over.  It 
was  covered  by  the  whole  group  in  the  same  manner.  It  was 
never  four  public  relation  officers  going  in  four  different 
directions.  Everybody  went  in  the  same  direction.  I  don't 
think  we  ever  had  any  trouble,  where  we  had  people  pulling 
against  each  other  after  we  got  this  organization. 

Frayne:      Who  was  the  fellow  from  the  Congregational  Church  who  was 
so  active  in  there? 

Levenson:    Galen  Fisher? 
Frayne :      Yes . 

Cozzens:     Galen  Fisher.  He  called  upon  us  regularly.  Ruth  Kingman 
was  to  see  us  at  least  once  a  week  and  generally  a  couple 
of  times  a  week.  We  were  able  to  keep  those  people  informed 
on  everything  that  we  were  doing  that  wasn't  strictly  off 
the  record  as  far  as  we  were  concerned.  Because  we  had 
access  to  all  the  military  movements.  We  had  access  to 
everything  that  was  going  on  in  the  world  at  that  time. 
I  did,  at  least.  Pat  was  filled  in  on  most  of  it  —  except 
there  were  a  few  things  I  didn't  feel  I  should  tell  him. 
But  we  released  everything  else  to  these  people  and  we 
trusted  them  and  they  came  along  —  well,  they  protected 
that  trust,  I  think,  in  every  case. 

Then  as  we  started  to  bring  people  back,  why  then  the 
organizations  —  the  new  organizations  --  cropped  up,  like 
the  Catholic  group  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Presbyterian  group 
here  and  all  the  Protestant  church  groups  in  the  North  and 
the  Catholic  groups  in  the  Horth  —  all  worked  with  the 
Fair  Play  Committee  and  everybody  else.  So  that  was  the 
way  --  that  was  the  thing  that  helped  us  over  a  lot  of 
rough  spots.  Those  people  helped  us  over  many  rough  spots, 
because  we  couldn't  do  it  all  alone. 

Frayne:      Well  it  was  due  to  these  groups  of  people  we  were  able 
to  move  back,  even  though  there  were  some  incidents  of 
bombings  and  sniping  and  shooting  into  homes,  attempts  at 
intimidation. 
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Roosevelt's  Ploy 


Frayne:     Over  the  year*  we  have  seen  to  many  people  twitch  and  tome 
use  subterfuge  for  their  act*.  One  of  the  greatest  sub 
terfuges  was  used  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  announced 
to  the  correspondent!  in  Washington  that  nothing  would  be 
done  about  returning  the  Japanese  to  the  West  Coast.  Do 
you  remember  that,  Bob?  Here  it  appeared  in  the  press  and 
we  were  reading  it  in  the  press  the  same  time  we  had  all  the 
plans  for  "RX  Day"  as  it  was  called  "Return  of  Evacuees"  and 
all  the  arrangements  and  plans  for  them,  orderly  and  every 
thing  else  —  which  Roosevelt  had  agreed  to! 

Well,  he  didn't  want  to  give  any  forewarning  to  the 
racists  of  California,  so  he  told  the  correspondents  a 
little  white  lie.  [Laughter]  A  white  lie  and  there  wasn't 
going  to  be  a  move  put  on  --  and  we  had  it  all  on  the  top 
of  our  desks.'  Roosevelt  might  have  been  able  to  stop  that 
thing  in  the  first  place  but  evidently  he  was  ill-advised. 


nrf>  to  WBA 


Frayne  :     Bob  Kenny  as  state  Attorney  General,  was  a  great  exponent 
of  our  cause.  He  and  I  had  lots  of  relationships  and  con 
tacts.  He  was  said  to  have  influenced  Warren  finally  to 
Accept  the  inevitable  and  also  went  around  and  liberalized 
the  groups,  Mrs.  Kingman  worked  with  him  a  lot. 

Cozzens:     I  think  that  Bob  Kenny  did  a  great  deal  to  help  us  but  his 
hands  were  pretty  well  tied.  I  made  that  trip,  remember, 
for  three  days  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  with  him.  We 
called  on  dozens  of  law  enforcement  officers  but  no  immediate 
action  came  out  of  any  of  it.  But  Bob  did  a  lot  of  good 
by  being  there  and  discussing  this  with  them.  But  until  it 
was  definitely  known  that  —  well,  I  wouldn't  say  definitely 
known  because  we  didn't  take  Bob  down  there  until  after  the 
Japanese-Americans  started  to  come  back.  But  because  of 
pressures  that  were  put  on  by  Bob,  I  think  that  these  fellows 
started  really  to  work.  But  he  did  it  other  ways.  I  don't 
know  Just  how,  but  things  started  to  happen  rapidly  then, 
afterwards. 
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Levenson: 
Cozzens: 
Levenson: 
Cozzens: 

Levenson: 
Frayne : 

Cozzens: 


Did  he  run  into  hostility  from  the  local  people? 
Oh,  yes.  Very  much  so. 
Can  you  illustrate  that? 

Well,  we  called  --  I  can't  think  of  the  place  where  they  shot 
this  house  up  with  a  shotgun  --  it  was  out  of  Orosi  near  Clovis 
--  I  think.   But  I  am  not  sure. 


We  can  check  that  later. 

I  think  it  was  Clovis,  yes. 
lists  there? 


Isn't  it  on  any  of  those 


No.   I  didn't  see  it,  but  it  might  have  been. 

For  instance,  we  went  to  call  on  this  one  person,  where 
two  nights  before  they  had  shot  through  the  house  and  there 
was  a  baby  laying  in  the  crib.   The  Japanese  picked  the  baby 
up  and  took  it  out  and  they  never  moved  that  pillow  until  we 
got  there  and  you  could  see  the  outline  of  the  little  head, 
like  that  [illustrating]  and  if  you  took  a  stick  you  could 
poke  it  right  through  the  two  holes  in  the  crib  where  the 
bullet  went  through.   It  honestly  didn't  miss  the  baby's 
head  more  than  a  half  an  inchJ  A  30-30  rifle  deal. 

Well,  we  talked  to  the  sheriff  of  Fresno  County  and 
he  said,  ."Well,  we  have  no  way  in  the  world  to  find  out 
who  did  it.   You  can't  go  out  and  check  every  house  and  see 
who  fired  a  gun." 

And  then  they  shot  some  other  house  up  with  a  shotgun. 
We  talked  to  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  sheriff  about  that 
down  there  and  they  said,  "Well,  everybody 's  got  shotguns." 

Well,  they  finally  caught  one  fellow  and  took  him  in 
court.  What  did  the  judge  give  him?  He  gave  him  three 
months  and  then  suspended  the  sentence.   So  you  talk  about 
resistance  --  we  had  nothing  but  resistance.   From  the  law 
and  the  court  and  the  people. 
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Frayne:      Well,  there  was  that  case  of  the  bombing  up  at  Auburn. 

Possession  of  dynamite  was  supposed  to  be  against  the  law 
and  these  people  were  caught  with  it  --  they'd  bombed  this 
home.  We  got  the  local  United  States  District  Attorney  to 
go  up  and  prosecute  the  case  in  Sacramento.  He  went  up 
there  himself.  With  all  the  evidence  in  there,  self-evident 
to  us  at  least,  the  jury  found  him  not  guilty. 

Cozzens:     They  had  the  people  and  everything  and  found  them  not  guilty. 

Frayne:      They  had  them  with  the  dynamite;  they  had  the  sticks  of 
dynamite  --  but  that  was  the  temper  of  the  West  Coast  at 
that  time. 

Cozzens:     You  know  it  is  unbelievable  when  you  stop  and  think  of  the 

hostility  that  existed.1   The  only  difference  between  that  and 
the  radicals  of  today  is  that  those  people,  with  the  exception 
of  the  shooting  when  they  came  back,  there  were  very  few 
breaking  of  windows  or  tearing  the  town  apart,  things  of  that 
kind.  These  were  individual  acts.  There  is  very  little 
difference  between  those  people  of  that  day  and  these 
people  of  today  except  that  was  an  individual  thing  against 
an  individual  group  of  people. 

Now  this  group  of  today  is  against  the  --  what  do  they 
call  it? 


Frayne:      The  establishment? 

Cozzens:     The  establishment.   Those  people  in  that  day  were  economic 

opportunists,  as  I  told  you  I  use  that  term  rather  than  cuss 
them  out  --  which  I  like  to  do  -- 

Levenson:    Feel  free. 


Dealing  with  Rumors:  The  Case  of  the  "Anti-Japanese  Army  Dogs" 


Levenson:    You  were  going  to  tell  me  about  your  research  on  the  rumor  that 
the  Army  had  trained  dogs  to  attack  Japanese  in  the  Pacific  and 
that  those  dogs  were  now  being  released  and  were  savaging 
Japanese-Americans  in  California? 
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Frayne:      Yes.   If  you  like,  I'll  read  from  a  press  release  I  prepared 
on  this.   It  was  pretty  thoroughly  researched! 

Levenson:    Fine. 

Frayne:      "When  a  retired  Army  war  dog  jumped  the  fence  in  Albany, 

California,  and  bit  the  leg  and  ankle  of  Mrs.  Ume  Akagi,  a 
Japanese-American,  it  behooved  an  imaginative  reporter  to 
state  in  his  story  that  the  dog  was  actuated  by  the  'scent1 
of  the  Japanese  woman  and  had  been  trained  to  track  down 
'Japanese'  and  attack  them. 

"The  story  of  the  attack  opened  up  a  new  field  of  worry 
for  the  West  Coast  representatives  of  the  War  Relocation 
Authority,  Department  of  the  Interior,  for  more  than  half 
of  the  original  110,000  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  evac 
uated  from  that  area  in  1942  had  been  returned  to  their  homes 
and  constitutional  rights.  One  might  well  imagine  that  an 
epidemic  of  such  attacks  might  break  out  wherever  a  returned 
Army  War  Dog  veteran  would  'scent'  a  person  of  Japanese 
ancestry. 

"It  opened  up  discussion  of  racial  scents  in  which  a 
host  of  amateur  authorities  contended  that  certain  races  had 
distinguishing  body  odors  and  that  the  Army  War  Dogs  had  been 
trained  to  attck  on  the  basis  of  B.O.  Perhaps  dogs  used 
against  German  and  Italian  enemies  in  the  recent  war  might 
continue  their  attitudes  of  belligerency  against  Americans 
of  those  descents. 

"The  amateur  authorities,  easily  contended  that  persons 
of  Japanese  ancestry  ate  fish  and  rice  and  therefore  they 
possessed  a  scent  that  was  distinguishable.  Carrying  on  from 
there  it  was  possible  that  War  Dogs  used  against  Germans  might 
attack  persons  who  ate  sauerkraut  and  drank  beer.  Or  dogs 
used  against  Italian  enemy  soldiers  might  attack  persons  who 
were  addicted  to  spaghetti  and  garlic. 

"But  Clarence  J.  Pfaf fenberger  of  San  Francisco  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  establishing  the  K-9  Corps  on  the  West 
Coast  sprang  quickly  to  the  fore  to  dispel  the  possibility 
of  another  myth. 
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Frayne:  "He  had  been  present  at  the  indoctrination  of  the 

dogs  at  their  training  camp  near  San  Carlos,  California  and 
possessed  a  complete  record  of  all  the  dogs  involved  as 
well  as  the  history  of  the  curricula  they  received. 

"Quote,  'In  the  first  place,  we  trained  War  Dogs  in 
just  several  instances  for  attack.  This  was  done  for  show 
purposes,'  explained  Pfaf fenberger. 

'We  were  assisted  at  that  time  by  two  Nisei  -- 
American-born  Japanese  --  soldiers  who  broke  away  from  their 
American  diet  to  take  on  a  diet  of  fish  and  rice.  But 
despite  the  short  training  along  this  line,  it  was  found 
that  the  several  dogs  trained  to  attack  would  not  distinguish 
between  any  diet  scent.   So  we  gave  up  the  idea  and  trained 
the  dogs  for  alerting  and  message  carrying.   They  would  only 
attack  at  the  signal  given  by  their  Army  masters.  And  then 
the  attack  called  for  jumping  at  the  arm  of  the  victim,  not 
the  leg.   Obviously,  any  dog  attacking  the  leg  of  a  victim 
would  be  an  easy  target  for  a  bullet  or  a  bayonet.1 

"Pfaffenberger  pointed  out  that  the  attack  on  the 
Japanese -American  women  was  the  second  Army  Dog  attack  on 
record.  One  previous  case  on  the  San  Francisco  peninsula 
was  against  two  young  Caucasians  who  had  teased  and  aggravated 
a  K-9  veteran.   'It  is  necessary,  however,'  said  Pfaffenberger, 
'that  the  War  Dogs  be  given  ample  time  for  readjustment, 
especially  if  they  had  seen  overseas  service.   They  need  a 
good  rest  before  being  turned  loose,  where  they  might  be 
subject  to  aggravation. ' 

"Pfaffenberger  went  further  in  sifting  the  case  of  the 
attack  on  Mrs.  Akagi  and  addressing  a  lengthy  inquiry  to 
Col.  J.  H.  Burgheim,  who  referred  the  case  to  Mrs.  Milton 
Erlanger,  Civilian  Consultant  on  Army  War  Dogs,  Office  of 
the  Quartermaster  General,  Washington,  D.C. 

"The  reply  revealed  that  the  offending  war  dog,  known 
as  Res,  Preston  brand  #87H5,  owned  by  Mr.  Fred  Hoffler,  Jr., 
641  Jackson  Street,  Albany,  California,  had  been  received  in 
the  Army  on  January  13th,  1945  and  was  given  the  standard 
basic  training  at  Fort  Robinson,  Nebraska,  but  was  declared 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Army  and  returned  to  Hoffler  on 
September  18,  1945. 
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Frayne:  "That  official  information  dispelled  the  theory  that 

the  attacking  War  Dog  had  been  overseas  attacking  Japanese 
enemy  and  was  allergic  to  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry. 

'"As  you  know,  of  course,1  says  the  official  report 
'Nothing  whatsoever  in  the  Army  training  doctrine,  policy 
or  procedure  in  any  way  involves  the  distinguishing  between 
race,  nationality  or  military  affiliation  of  individuals. 
Army  War  Dogs  are  trained  to  be  alert  to  the  presence  of  any 
or  all  individuals  other  than  their  handlers.   It  is  up 
to  the  handlers  to  ascertain  whether  the  individuals  are 
friend  or  foe. 

'"Regardless  of  the  possibilities  of  training  dogs 
to  make  distinctions,  such  as  outlined  above,  the  mixture 
of  races,  colors  and  national  origins  making  up  the  United 
States  Forces  would  preclude  the  use  of  such  training  for 
American  Army  War  Dogs. ' 

"The  official  statement  from  Pfaffenberger  makes  the 
following  points: 

"There  is  no  official  record  of  Army  War  Dogs,  either 
in  training  or  in  active  duty  making  any  distinction  be 
tween  individuals  on  the  basis  of  their  race  or  diet. 

"No  Army  War  Dogs  have  been  trained  for  attack  work, 
except  several  used  for  exhibition  purposes  early  in  the 
war  in  this  country. 

"Army  War  Dogs  are  no  more  prone  to  attack  than  are 
civilian  dogs  of  comparable  temperament. 

"Because  some  21,000  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
were  in  the  United  States  Army  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
Pfaffenberger  asked  specifically  for  information  on  the 
possibility  of  further  attacks  on  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry. 

'"Army  dogs  were  trained  to  alert  to  any  presence 
other  than  that  of  their  handler  or  those  persons  speci 
fically  approved  by  their  handlers.   Dogs  were  not  trained 
to  alert  to  Japanese  on  a  basis  of  race  or  national  origin.1 
Replied  the  Quartermaster  General's  office. 
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Frayne:          "In  the  cool  analysis  of  the  investigation,  it  appears 
that  Freedom  from  Fear  of  War  Dog  Bites  should  be  herewith 
established." 

When  it  comes  down  to  it,  we  never  let  anything  that 
came  up  attacking  them  lie  as  a  fact.  We  went  out  and 
attacked  it.   It  took  a  lot  of  research  and  writing. 

Levenson:    Well  I  suppose  that  while  on  one  level  this  seems  very 

trivial  on  another  it  is  very  important,  in  illustrating  how 
you  operated. 

Frayne:      Yes. 


Frayne  Accused  of  Communism  as  a  Result  of  His  Work  With  WRA 


Frayne:      Years  after  when  Bob  Gibson,  I  and  Mrs.  Josephine  Duveneck 
were  accused  of  being  Communist  sympathizers,  the  reason 
given  was  that  Gibson  and  the  rest  of  us  had  started  talking 
to  the  California  Labor  School,  "a  known  Communist  organiza 
tion"  --  allegedly,  of  course.   So  I  followed  that  up  by 
writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  McKay 

Not  receiving  a  reply  to  my  first  letter  within 
two  weeks,  I  sent  a  telegram  and  then  I  got  a  reply.  The 
reply  was  evasive  and  just  stated  that  the  California  Labor 
School,  under  some  Congressional  notation  was  a  Communist- 
oriented  organization.  That  is  as  much  as  they  said  about 
it.   So  I  sent  another  letter,  requesting  further  clarifica 
tion  because  I  was  not  a  Communist  sympathizer.   I  had  to 
follow  that  up  two  weeks  later  when  no  answer  came  to  the 
second  letter  with  a  telegram. 

At  this  time  I  was  working  for  Attorney  General 
Edmund  G.  "Pat"  Brown,  as  his  press  secretary.   I  pointed 
out  that  all  my  family  had  been  in  the  service,  except  me, 
in  World  War  II.   Then  came  another  letter  that  still  didn't 
absolve  me.  Well,  I  think  the  third  letter  I  sent  was 
followed  up  by  a  telegram  also.   The  only  way  to  get  a 
reply  was  to  make  it  public  property  that  way.   In  the  last 
letter,  I  pointed  out  that  as  a  member  of  the  State  Department 
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Frayne:      with  the  Marshall  Plan  for  Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
I  had  spent  approximately  four  years  in  Europe  with  an  ameri- 
canizing  program  for  labor  unions  —  in  Greece  and  then  in 
Paris  as  liaison  officer  for  nine  European  countries  --  and 
that  I  certainly  would  not  have  been  accepted  by  the  State 
Department  if  I  had  been  a  Communist  sympathizer,  that  I  had 
practically  fought  Communism.   That  was  our  purpose. 

Then  I  got  a  letter  fully  exonerating  me  by  saying  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  record  showed  that  I  had  been 
opposing  Communism  through  all  my  career  and  so  on  and  so 
forth.   It  took  me  about  four  or  five  months  to  clear  my 
name  of  the  alleged  stigma  that  they  had  at  first  planted  on 
Bob  Gibson  and  Josephine  Duveneck  and  also,  I  forgot  to 
mention,  Hubert  Stoltz,  who  died  within  the  past  year.   He 
was  at  that  time  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc 
tion  for  the  State  of  California.  I  called  Hubert  and  he 
said,  "Oh,  the  hell  with  them,"  he  said.   "I  am  going  to 
retire  in  a  few  months  and  I'm  not  going  to  ask  to  be 
exonerated  on  such  a  silly  charge  as  that.'"  So  he  didn't 
do  anything  about  it.   Of  course,  Mrs.  Duveneck,  she  couldn't 
care  less,  I  guess.   I  didn't  even  call  her  on  the  thing, 
because  I  know  what  a  wonderful  job  she  had  done  in  relation 
to  Japanese -Americans. 


Cozzens:     If  this  came  up  again  tomorrow  or  next  week,  this  whole  thing 
could  start  all  over  again  if  the  pressures  were  right,  the 
economic  pressures  are  right.   Don't  you  think  so? 

Frayne:      Well,  I  don't  know  if  it  will  ever  get  back  to  a  racial 

basis  again.  There  is  such  a  diffusion  of  races  that  there 
might  be  some  other  economic  reason. 


Transcriber:      Jane  West 
Final  Typist:   Wendy  Won 
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FEDERAL  C04WJi<ICATTON'£   C&titli  .- 'ION 
Washington  25,   b.   C. 

April  4,    19/4 


Honorable  Francis  biddle 
Attorney  general 
Washington,   D.G. 


4y  dear  «r.  Attorney  General 

Tnis  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  26,   1V4/,  wit*    refer 
ence  to  Lieutenant  v/eneral  John  L.   DeWitt's  r'insl  F.eport  on 
Japanese  Evacuation  from  the  West  Coast,   wnich  was  recently  i>.ade 
public  by  the  War  Lepartment. 

You  state  thtt  you  are  interested  in  the  accuracy  of  General 
DeWitt's  account,   in  the   first  two  cntpters  of  the  Report,   of 
the  events  leading  to  his  decision  that  military  necessity  re 
quired  the  evacuation,   end  you  note  thct  orevertion  of  sirnal- 
in*;  by  persons,   presumably  of  ^aptaese  descent,   on  shore  to 
ener.y  surface  vessels  or  submarines  oi'i'  tue  cofest  ap  ..>arer.tiy  was 
t  very  considerdble  part  of  the   -jroble.ri  vtith  which  General  Deftitt 
was  concemed  during  the  perioc  between  Decfe;<ber  19^1   '-:id  July  1, 
19A2,  when  the   evacuation  was  substantially  complete.      You  direct    ' 
attention  particul&rl;    to  his  reference  to  nuudreds  of  report?  of 
such  simalinF  by  means  of  signal  lights  i»n(i  unlawful  rafiio  tr&ns-.' 
mitters  and   state  that  investigation  :>y  the  I.'-epartnient  o;  ^-ustice  ' 
of  cr«at  numbers  of  rumors  concerning    -ie^iiil  lights  an;;  radio 
transmitters  proved  the.n,   witnout  exception,   to  be  baseless.  I 


You  inquire,   first,  whether  during  tne  period  from  L/ecember 
to  ouly  1,  1942,   the  Commission  was  engaged  on  the  nest  Coast  in 
lonitorinp  and  identifying   aigiials  reporte^  U>  be  from  unlawful 
trarisraitters  anc  in  locating  tny  «uch  trttnsraitters;   ana,    if   so, 
the  number  of  reports  received  by  the  Commission  during  thi.c  period 
of  uijl&wful  or  unidentified  ligntls,   wiU:   »  detailed  break-dow;  of 
the  results  of  its  investigations: 

Tnrouphout.  this  period  on  the  fcest  Joast  as  elsewhere  througnout 
the.  United  btates  and  its  territories,   the  vJommission's  Kadio  In- 
telli.-rence  Division  was   engaged  in  a  comprefieJisive  24-hour  sur 
veillance  of  the  entire  ratio  spectrum  to  guard  &/aii.st  any  un 
lawful  rauio  activity. 
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Within  the  area  on  the  ftest  Coast  from  which  the  Japanese  ^ere  sub 
sequently  evacuated,  the  Commission's  Kadio  Intelligence  Division 
had  in  operation  two  Primary  Monitoring  Stations,  located  at  Port 
land,  Oregon,  and  San  Pedro,  California,  and  nine  Secondary  Joni- 
toring  Stations,  located  at  Seattle,  Washington;  Portltnu,  Oregon; 
Arcatfc,  California;  Larkspur,  California;  Kresno,  California;  Los 
Angeles,  California;  3an  Diego,  California.;  Yuiac-,  Arizona,  and 
Tucson,  Arizona.  Luring  the  period  here  involves,  the  Secondary 
Station  at  Larkspur,  California,  was  moved  to  San  Leandro,  Cali 
fornia,  and  was  expanded  to  a  Primary  Monitoring  Station;  and  the 
Secondary  Station  at  Yuma,  Arizona,  was  moved  to  balinas,  Califor 
nia.  The  Commission  had  additional  stations  at  other  places  with 
in  the  western  Defense  Command. 

At  all  stations,  there  were  special  receivers  and  recorders  for  in 
tercepting  and  recording  signals  throughout  the  entire  racio  spec 
trum.  The  Primary  Monitoring  Stations  were  euuipped  with  extensive 
antenna  arrays  and  Adcock  high-frequency  direction-finding  apparatus 
for  tatting  bearings  upon  sky-wave  signals  received  from  all  over  the 
world.  They  were  tied  in  with  other  Primary  Monitoring  Stations  on 
the  continent  as  well  as  in  Alaska,  Hawaii  arid  Puerto  Rico,  which 
together  constituted  a  nation-wide  direction- finding  system  for  im 
mediate  coordinated  action  in  taking  bearings  upon  and  establishing 
the  fix  of  any  suspected  transmitter  and  for  exchanging  other  in 
formation  relative  to  identity  of  radio  stations.  At  the  Secondary 
iionitoring  Stations  were  mobile  units,  equipped  with  loop  direction 
finders,  for  going  into  the  field  and  quickly  locating  an  unidenti 
fied  transmitter  by  taking  bearings  within  its  ground-wave  range. 
Otner  devices  enabled  investigators  to  determine  the  exact  house  or 
even  room  in  which  a  transmitter  was  located. 

Soon  after  December  7,  1941,  at  the  request  of  General  DeWitt,  the 
monitoring  facilities  described  above  were  supplemented  by  patrols 
of  mobile  direction-finding  intercept  units  along  the  West  Coast 
from  Canada  to  Uexico.  These  patrols  were  instituted  for  the  par 
ticular  purpose  of  detecting  any  radio  transmissions  from  shore  to 
ships  off  the  coast. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  war,  the  Commission's  field  offices  and 
stations  on" the  Viest  Coast  were  deluded  with  calls,  particularly 
from  the  Arngr  and  Navy,  reporting  suspicious  radio  signaling  and 
requesting  tb*  identification  of  radio  signals.  In  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  cases,  identification  of  the  signal  was  made  by  Radio 
Intelligence  Division  personnel  merely  by  listening  to  it  ri^ht  at 
the  monitoring  station.  In  no  case  was  the  transmission  other  than 
legitimate. • " 
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In  the  case  of  ?60  reports  of  unidentified  or  unlawful   radio  sig 
nals  within  the  evacuated  area  curing  the  perioo  in  'juestion,   which 
could  not  be  heard  or  identified  by  listening  at  the  monitoring  sta 
tion,   a  field  investigation  was  conducted  by  mobile  Direction-finding 
units.     In  641  of  the   cases  it  was  found  that  no  raoio  signaling  at 
all  was  involved.     Of  the  119  cases  remaining,  116  were  found  to  in 
volve  lawful  transmissions  by  the  following   stations: 

United  States  Army  Stations  -  21 

United  States  Wavy  Stations  -  3 

Local  Police  Stations  -  12 
United  States  and  Foreign  Com 

mercial  Licensed  Stations  -  65 
Japanese  Stations  in  Japanese 

Territory  -  10 

" 


The  final  3  *«re  found  to  involve  the  very  short-range  transmissions 
of  the  ordinary  commercial  type  phonograph  oscillator  useti  in  play 
ing  recordings  for  home  amusement. 

There  were  no  radio  signals  reported  -to  the  Commission  which  could 
not  be  identified,   or  which  were  unlawful.     Like  the  Department  of 
Justice,   the  Commission  knows  of  no  evidence  of  any  illicit  radio  sig 
naling  in  this  area  during  tn*  period  in  question. 

You  also  ask  the  extent  to  which  General  DeWitt  or  his   subordinates 
were  informed  of  the  operations  of  the  Commission's  Radio  Intelligence 
Division.     The  General  and  his  staff  were  kept  continuously  infomed 
of  the  Commission's  work,  both  through  occasional  conferences  and 
day-to-day  liaison.     In  the  earlier  part  of  the  war,  there  was  cpn- 
stant  contact  by  telephone  between  Radio  Intelligence  Division  sta 
tions  and  Army  and  Navy  posts  along  the  West  Coast  for  the  purpose 
of  fumisiiing  these  agencies  with  bearings  and  other  information  per 
taining  to  radio  signals.     And  as  the  result  of  a  request  of  General 
DeWitt  in  January  I%2,  the  Commission  established  a  Radio  Intelli 
gence  Center  in  San  Francisco  for  coordinating  radio  intelligence  in 
formation  collected  by  the  Army,  Wavy  am   the  Commission.     This  Cen 
ter  was  tied  in  by  teletypewriter  circuit  with  the  Primary  Monitor 
ing  Stations  on  the  Keet  Coast,  as  well  as  with  other  Primary  Sta 
tions  on  the  Continent  through  headquarters  in  Washington.     As  a  re 
sult,  it  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Commission's  nation-wide  direc 
tion-finding  system  described  above.     As  a  part  of  the  plan  for  co 
ordinating  activities,  Army  and  Navy  personnel  maintained  a  liaison 
attendance  at  this  Center.     Both  these  services,  moreover,  had  a 
direct  telephone  circuit  from  the  Center  to  their  headquarters. 


You  direct  attention,   further,  to  the  statement  in  General 

Report  that  following  the  evacuation,   interception  of  suspicious  or 
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unidentified  radio  signals  and  shore-to-ship  ^isjial  lights  was  vir 
tually  eliminated.     You  rtate  it  was  the  experience  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Justice  that, .although  no  unlawful  radio  signaling  or  any  un 
lawful  ahore-to-ahip  signaling  with  lights  was  discovered,   a  great 
number  of  reports  of  such  activity  were  received,  and  that  these  did 
not   diminish  in  number  following  the  evacuation.     It  is  likewise  the 
Commission's  experience  that  reports  of  unlawful  radio  signaling 
along  the  West  Coast  -  which  in  each  case  were  unfounded  -  were  not 
affected  by  the  evacuation.     In  fact,  throughout  the  ye&r  19/>2»  the 
number  of  reports  of  unlawful  radio  operation  requiring  investiga 
tion  by  mobile  units  which  were  received  in  the  States  along  the 
fcest  Coast  varied  in  close  parallel  with  the  number  of  such  reports 
received  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Finally,  you  refer  to  General  ^eWitt's  memorandum  of  January  5,  1942 
to  James  H.  fiowe,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  set  out  in 
the  Report,  in  which  concern  is  expressed  over  the  action  to  be  taken 
in  a  case  where  there  should  be  strong  evidence  o:    shore-to-submarine 
radio  coMHunication,  but  the  unlawful  radio  transmitter  could  not  be 
located  within  sn  area  more  precise  than  a  city  block,  or  even  a 
general  area  such  as  Uonterey  County.     You  note  that  the  memorandum 
suggested  that  available  means  were  inadequate  to  locate  and  seize 
any  such  radio  transmitter,  but  state  that  if  your  understanding  that 
equipment  was  available  for  locating  such  a  transmitter  is  correct, 
the  problem  with  which  General  ^effitt  was  concerned  would  not  arise 
in  practice.     Your  understanding  is  correct.     As  noted  above,   equip 
ment  developed  by  the  Commission's  engineers  was  on  and  after  Decem 
ber  7,  1941  in  the  hands  of  its  personnel  on  the  West  Coast,  which 
enabled  them  easily  to  locate  the  individual  house  and  even  the  exact 
room  containing  a  concealed  transmitter. 

Pursuant  to  your  request  for  any  other  information  we  may  have  hear 
ing  on  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  in  the  Report  indicating  the 
existence  of  illicit  radio  signaling  along  the  West  Coast,  additional 
facts  are  set  forth  in  the  enclosed  memorandum. 


Sincerely 


/s/  JAMES  LAWRENCE  FLY 
Chairman 
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WAR  RELOCATION  AUTHORITY 

WASHINGTON 


ornd  or  TRB  DIRECTOR 


JUN  1  1  1943 


Mr.  Harry  L.  Kingman 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

2227  Union  Street 

Berkeley,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Kingman: 

I  was  glad  to  have  your  letter  of  Hay  25  and 
its  generally  favorable  report. 

There  are  two  encouraging  comments  on  the 
situation  in  the  Pacific.  In  a  speech  before  a  meet 
ing  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel  on  April  27,  1945,  Admiral  King  said*  "In 
December  1941  we  were  apprehensive,  both  the  military 
and  the  civilian  population,  whether  the  western  hemisphere 
would  be  invaded.  We  don't  worry  about  that  now.  The 
expansion  of  Japanese  forces  in  the  Pacific  has  been 
checked."  The  New  York  Times  of  May  29  carries  an  inter 
view  with  Robert  Patterson, 'under-Secretary  of  War,  in 
which  Mr.  Patterson  said  "I  don't  believe  an  invasion  is 
likely.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  would  do  it. 
They  would  have  to  have  command  of  the  Pacific,  and  we 
are  in  control  there." 

Concerning  the  production  of  vegetables  at  the 
relocation  centers,  I  am  certain  there  would  be  an 
unlimited  amount  of  Congressional  pressure  against 
commercial  production  of  vegetables  at  the  relocation 
centers.  Our  present  policy  is  to  aim  at  self-sub 
sistence,  a  position  we  are  able  to  support  before 
the  public,  the  Congress,  or  anyone  else,  but  I 
believe  we  should  have  difficulty  in  Justifying  a 
greatly  expanded  agricultural  program. 

4 

Sincerely  yours, 


Director 
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Deaeaber  4,    1945 


Conmander  Jess   Edington 
Hood  lirer  Poat 
American   Legion 
Hood  Hirer,  Oregon 

My  dear  Coamandarj 

I  aji  enclosing  a  oopy  of  a  newspaper  rtory  which  states 
that  you  bay*  eraaed  the  najaes  of  16  American  »o Idler*  from  the 
Hood  Mirer  Bounty  H&r  Meaorial  Honor  Roll. 


Can  it   be  possible  that  a  Mother  of  the  Legion,   who  hat 
taken  the  Legion  Oath  "to  safeguard  and  tranaait  to  posterity 
the  principles  of  Justiae,   Freedom  and  DeBOoraoy"  aa  well  at 
knowing  that  raoe,    color  and  creed  do  not  bar  any  poraon  from  the 
full  right  a  of  American  oitiienahip,   could  atoop  to  refutation  of 
our  basic   American   principle   of  the   equality  of  all  nent 

The   reason  given  for  your  un-Aw»rioan  act  ia  that  theee 
Aaerioan   aoldiora  aro  of  Japanese  anoeetry.     On*  of  theee  aoldiori 
ia   Prirate   "ichi    »*akamat«u,    a  fonaer  resident  of  Hood   KiTsr.   who 
waa  wounded  in  notion  in  France  on  October  SO.     &ia  paronta  lire 
at  the  Oranada  Relocation  Center  of  the  War  Rolooation  Authority. 

Prirato  Oaorge  M.  Hata  of  Gresham,  whose  paronta  lire  at 
tha  Minidoka  "Relocation  Center,  Idaho,  was  wounded  in  aetion  on 
July  4. 

PFC  Hi  roam  Heyajaoto,   a  graduate  of  Oreahaja  Onion  High  School, 
1941,  waa  wounded  in  action  on  the  Preneh  front  on  October  20. 
Hi  a  parent  a  are  in  the  Minidoka  Center. 

The  newapaper  item  aaya  that  you  plan  to  aaaiat  the  Oreeha», 
Oregon,   Legion  Poat  to  eraae  the  names  of  their  American  coldiera 
of  Japanese   ancestry. 


atrange  reasoning  prompts  you  to  strike  at  these  heroea 
who  are  faoing  our  enemy  in  deadly  ooabatt 


Aa  a  membar  of  the  *aerioan  Legion  and  aa  a  Toteraa  of  World 
»ar  I,   I  know  that  your  diagraoeful  act   cannot  be  condoned  by  a  vast 
majority  of  American  Legionnairs,   nor  by  the   Lost  Battalion  rescued 
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in  this  war  by  Hisei,  nor  by  Lieutenant  General  Mark  W.  Clark  who 
oited  the  100th  Battalion  of  iisel  for  bravery  in  Italy,  nor  by  any 
fair-Minded  person  who  is  able  to  make  the  distinction  between  the 
enemy  and  loyal  Amerioans  of  many  ancestries  who  are  fighting  the 
enemy. 

Teu  hare  betrayed  the  Ugion  by  a  deliberate  insplt  to  our 
Army,  it*  uniform  and  the  brare  men  who  wear  it*  You  hare  attempted 
to  loosen  the  oorneritone  of  our  Demooreoy  by  striking  at  one  raoial 
group  of  descendants  out  of  the  six  nations  we  had  deolared  war 
against* 

You  deseorate  the  grays  of  the  Unknown  Soldier*  *or  neither 
you.  nor  any  other  man,  knows  but  that  saored  resting  plaee  may  hold 
the  remains  of  a  descendant  of  any  enemy  nation,   tee  had  Japanese- 
American  soldiers  in  *orld  War  I. 

You  should  make  haste  to  replace  the  names  of  the  loyal 
American  soldiers  on  the  Hood  Hirer  Honor  Mttll  and  oonfine  your  hate 
complex  to  the  enony  Japanese  rather  than  attempting  to  imitate 
the  sordid  attitudes  of  those  we  are  fighting* 

Sincerely  yours. 


R.    3.   Oossens 
Assistant  Direotor 
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An  address  by  R.  B.  Cozzons,  Assiotrnt  Director  of  the  War  Relocation  Author 
ity,  before  the  Peace  Officers  of  California  at  Salinas,  California,  October  9,  1945 

As  you  may  have  read  in  the  press,  the  War  Relocation  Authority  will  close 
the  last  of  its  centorr,  except  Tulo  Lake  by  December  15  and  its  West  Coast  offices 
a.  few  months  later.  With  30  little  time  remaining  for  WRA  activity  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  talk  things  over  with  you, 
the  peace  ^officers  of  California,  because  you  are  out  in  tho  front  line  of  every 
community  difficulty,  seeking  to  help  neighbor  to  nettle  differences  with  neighbor 
and  trying  to  got  people  to  llvo  together  in  peace  and  mutual  understanding. 

That  is  no  easy  assignment.  Probably  in  no  other  section  of  the  country 
Trero  the  problems  o^f  maintaining  orderly  community  life  so  complex  as  thoy  wero  on 
the  West  Coast  during  World  War  II, 

California  was  a  front  lino  state  with  tho  double  duty  o'f  being  ready  for 
possible  attack  and  ot  tha  same  time  preparing  tho  implements  of  warfare  — .  the 
ships  and  tho  aircraft  and  the  food  that  helped  v:in  the  wer, 

With- an  influx  of  a  million  and  a  half  workers  from  all  states  of  the  union, 
the  funneling  of  Army  and  Navy  personnel  through  our  ports  on  tho  Vilest  Coast,  the 
tensions  of  crowded- housing  conditions,  war  timo  regulations  and  restrictions,  taut 
norvcs  due  to  overtaxed  transportation  facilities,  and  the  unprecedented  throwing 
together  of  poople  of  varied  racial  cncestry  £>11  added  further  problems  in  mainten- 
IUCG  of  order. 

Beyond  this  men  of  many  states  brought  with  thorn  thoir  many  preconceived  no 
tions.  They  naturally  wore  mot  also-  by.  some  resontmont  on  the  pnrt  of  those  who 
considered  themselves  California's  oldtimors. 

Wo  are  famliar  with  the  job  that  had  to  bo  dono  against  a  background  such 
txa  th^s.  Thorc  is  not  a  top  peaco  of  floor  in  the  state  who  was  able  to  retain  his 
full  oomplornont  of  trained  officers.  Many  older  men  wore  brought  out  of  retirement 
to  do  what  thoy  could,  Inoxporionoc  replaced  experience.  The  duties  of  war  and 
the  luro.  of  larger  pay  onvo.lopes  depleted  your  ranks. 

But  it  will  bo  recorded  that  most  of  the  Poaoc  Of floors  of  California  did  a 
splendid  Job  with  intelligence  and  energy  to  maintain  a  cohesive  statewide  enforce 
ment  of  law  and  order, 

i 

And  now 'we  face  the  post-war  problems  whon  tensions  will  be  strained  further 
by  personal  economic,  crises  of  some  of  tho  new  groups  in  tho  state.  These  problems 
will  co.ne  under  the  headings  of  race  and  color  and  in  some  oases  even  creed.  Those 
oT  us  who  recognize  the  constitutional  demands  for  political  and  economic  equality 
of  all  men  must  also  recognize  that  there  are  elements  among  us  who  adhere  to  a 
long-rejected  doctrine  that  this  is  a  white  man's  country.  Our  two-front  war  was 
fought  to  defeat  the  conflicting  theories  that  this  was  a  white  man's  world  on  the 
one  hand  or  that  it  v/as  p.  Japanese  world  on  ijhe  other.  Both  theories  having  been 
blasted  out  of  existence,  it  is  assumed  that  we  are  now  in  a  world  that  makes  no 
.color  distinction,  We  saw  and  read  and 'heard  of  men  of  many  colors  from  many  lands 
working  toward  a  final  solution  of  this  problem  in  tho  two  months'  sessions  of  the 
Uftited  Nations  Conference-  in  3an  Fr^noisoo, 

.• 
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In  WRA  we  realize  that  the  return  of  tho  evacuees,  following  the  actions  of 
the  Vfar  Departuont  and  the  United  States  Supreine  Court  last  December,  created  pro 
blems  for  some  of  you.  There  are  whys  and  wherefores  about  the  constitutional 
rights  of  these  Nisei  and  Issei  that  you  have  to  explain  to  some  of  the  people  in 
your  communitiee. 

,     Many  of  you  of  course  know  a  f.reat  deal  about  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry 
in  California.  They  ovmed  and  operated  farms  and  vineyards  and  stores  in  your  home 
areas.  Before  they  were  moved  away  from  the  coast  I  am  sure  you  found  them  gener 
ally  orderly  and  law-abiding.  Now  I  would  .like'  to  tell  you  briefly  something  about 
what  has  happened  to  them  in  the  throe  and  a  half-years  since  evacuation,  and  in  a 
littla  more  detail  give  you  a  picturo  of  the  most  recent  developments  regarding 
their  return  to  the  West  Coast, 

As  you  all  doubtless  know,  the  original  evacuation  back  in  the  spring  of 
1942  was  carried  out  by  the  Western  Defense  Command  of  the  Army,  It  was  the  Army 
which  moved  these  people  from  their  homes,  supervised  their  temporary  maintenance 
in  assembly  centrrs,  and  finally  transported  them  to  the  relocation  centers  of  WRA, 
I  stress  these  things  because  thero  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  particular 
ly  in  this  part  of  the  country,  about  who  does  what  on  this  program,  and  I  think  it 
is  important  that  the  facts  be  kept  straight. 

The  War  Relocation  Authority  took  over  responsibility  for  the  evacuees  when 
they  entered  the  gates  of  the  relocation  centers.  Our  job  was  spoiled  out  for  us 
only  in  the  broadest  kind  of  terms.  But  under  tho  Executive  Order  of  the  President 
which  established  WRA  we  did  have  tv:o  principal  assignments.  The  first  was  to 
maintain  these  people  who  had  boen  displaced  from  thoir  homes  by  governmental  ac 
tion  —  in  other  words,  provide  thorn  with  temporary  homes  —and  tho  sooond  was  to 
provide  for  their  ultimate  ro location, 

While  the  transfer  of  the  people  from  Anay  assembly  centers  into  WRA  custody 
we s  gradually  taking  place  in  the  summer  of  1942,  we  determined  that  it  was  not 
wise  to  keep  the  evacuees  in  the  relocation  centers  any  longer  than  absolutely  neo- 
etsary.  It  was  clear  that  they  had  committed  no  offense  and  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  had  no  hostile  intentions  whatever  toward  the  United  States.  To 
keep  the  whole  group  of  them  under  indefinite  detention  in.  government  centers,  we 
felt,  would  not  only  be  a  step  of  dubious  legality  but  —  even  more  important  --  it 
would  be  definitely  out  of  harmony  with  our  most  basic  American  traditions.  The 
evacuee  population  contained  thousanda  and  thousands  of  youngsters  of  school  age 
who  were  born  in  this  country  and  who  were  entitled  as  citizens  to  full  participa 
tion  in  all  its  institutions.  That  meant  getting  them  out  of  the  isolated,  artifi 
cial  atmosphere  of  the  relocation  oentors  and  bick  into  a  normal  American  environ 
ment  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  evacuee  population  also  contained,  among  the  a- 
dults,  many  thousands  of  skilled,  serai-skilled,  and  unskilled  workers  who  were  sore-* 
ly  needed  in  a  time  of  nationwide  manpower  shortage  and  who  oould  never  make  their  . 
maximum  contribution  within  the  remote  and  restricted  confines  of  the  WRA  centers. 

Because  of  these  very  real  and  very  pressing  considerations,  we  began  in  the 
summer  and  early  fall  of  1942  to  place  increasing  emphasis  on  the  relocation  aspect 
of  our  operations,  3y  early  November,  when  the  last  contingent  of  evacuees  was 
transferred  from  the  Frosno  Assembly  Center  into  the  Jcromo  Relocation  Center  in 
Arkansas,  we  had  our  relocation  procedures  fairly  well  v/orked  out  and  wore  ready  to 
start  facilitating  tho  gro.dual  movement  into  formal  communitios  and  private  employ 
ment.  Throughout  that  first  fall  and  winter  only  a  few  hundred  evacuees  actually 
left  the  centers  for  purposes  of  relocation,  and  the.  first  real  movement  b«gan  in 
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the  spring  of  1?43.  From  that  time  on  wo  have  stofldily  improved  our  techniques  and 
our  administrative  machinery  for  helping  those  people  to  become  reestablished  so 
that  today  wo  are  able  to  assist  in  the  re  sett  lenient  of  more  people  in  ona  werk 
than  we  could  handle  in  throe  or  four  months  back  in  1943, 

There  are  soverc.l  things  that  need  to  bo  said  about  this  relocation  work  in 
order  to  cler.r  up  so;ne  misunderstandings  that  probably  still  oxist,   In  the  first 
piece,  v/e  in  WRA  have  never  had  any  control  over  the  movement  of  evacuees  back  into 
tho  Pacific  Coastal  ai*ea.  This  has  always  boon  entirely  an  Army  matter,  and  as 
long  aa  tho  Army  exclusion  ordore  remained  in  foroo,  v/e  had  to  concentrate  our  relo- 
crtion  efforts  in  the  East,  tho  Midcilo  Host,  and  tho  intornountain  section.  It  was 
only  last  -..-inter  after  the  mass  'exclusion  orders  had  been  lifted  that  we  established 
relocation  offices  in  this  region  and  began  actively  helping  large  numbers  of  eva- 
cueoa  to  return  to  their  fomer  hones.  Prior  to  that  time  tho  comparatively  few 
ovacueos  who  oai.»  back  did  so  under  special  individual  permits  granted  by  the  '''Test 
er,  i  Defense  Conmand. 

• 

A  second  point  e.bout  our  relocation  work  is  that  ue  have  been  helping  people 
to^relocato  and  not  rolocati:i"  then.  Many  tines  ue  have  been  asked  whether  our  poli 
cies  favor  return  to  the  Pacific  Coast  or  rasettlorient  to  other  sections  of  the 
cou  itry,  Tho  only  answer  v/e  oan  give  is  that  this  depends  on  the  choice  of  tho  in 
dividual  evacuoo,  We  can  cf  ccurso  give  advioo  to  tho  evacuees  and  wo  doj  wo  often 
priat  out  tho  advantages  of  resettling  in  ono  section  as  cor.ipared  tc  another.  And 
wo  have  tried  consistently  to  encourage  a  widespread  pattern  of  relocation  across 
the  entire  country  instead  cf  a  clustering  up  in  any  one  community,  But  in  tho 
3ast  analysis,  tho  evacuees  are  not  pawr.s  en  a  chessboard;  except  for  a  few  thou 
sand  v.'ho  are  still  ur.der  Justice  Department  detention  orders,  they  are  free  people 
whc  had  the  misfortune  to  be  displaced  fror;  their  hor.es  through  no  fault  of  their 
o-iii.  As  such,  they  are  clearly  entitled  to  resettle  .insofar  as  possible  in  the 
communities  of  their  ov/n  choice  ard  with  some  degree  of  government  assistance  in 
rui'.i'.ip;  the  transition.  This  haa  been  our  policy  all  alonf;,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
only  decent,  and  hone  8.  t  policy  which  tho  government  oould  have  followed, 

A  final  point  about  relocation  relates  to  tho  controls  which  have  been  exer 
cised  over  the  movements  of  theso  pooplo  since  the  time  of  evacuation.  Up  until 
last  December  wo  t:xercisod  controls  of  our  own  at  the  relocation  centers,  denying 
tho  privilege  of  relocation  to  any  person  whoso  record  indicated  that  he  night  bo 
dangerous  to  the  national  security,  Thpn  on  December  18,  after  the  West  Coast  mase 
exclusion  orders  woro  liftod,  the  responsibility  for  de'tcrmining  which  ovacuoos 
were  froo  to  rolocato  and  which  ones  were  to  be  held  in  further  detention  passed  to 
the  ''Tar  Depart.  »nt  and  Department  of  Justice,  More  recently,  right  after  the  sign- 
ibg  of  the  Japanese  surrender  document,  the  War  Department  indicated  that  there  was 
r.o  reed  for  further  military  control  of  the  evacuees  and  the  Army  moved  completely 
ouY  of  the  picture.  So,  the  Department  of  Justice  is  now  tho.  sole  agency  responsi 
ble  for  detention  policies,  and  our  job  is  almost  purely  one  of  relocation.  However} 
we  are  of  course  continuing  to  detain  at  the  Tulo  Lake  Center  those  pooplo  who  hr.ve 
beon  designated  for  detention  by  the  Justice  Department  until  such  time  as  this 
group  of  people  oan  be  transferred  to  th.o  direct  custody  of  that  Department, 


Throughout  this  whole  -wartime  period  while  thoir  parents,  families  and 
lived  in  VfRA  centers,   young  Nisoi  entered  tho  American  Ar:.iy,   tho  first  of  thorn  as 
volunteers  and  Inter  othors  as  inductees  'when  they  wore  again  mado  oligiblo   for  so- 
lootivo  Scrvioo  in  January  1944,     You  undoubtedly  know  of  thoir  valient  battle  re 
cord  in  Europe,     Whon  tho  frxious  442ud  ooubat  toan  of  Japanese  -Americans  was  chosen 
to  lead  tho  Fifth  Arny's  V-J  day  parado  in  Leghorn,  Italy  last  month,  the  selection 
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reflected  .nore  then  recognition  of  the  rjpiment's  distinguished  achievements.  It 
was  also,  in  effect,  a  reminder  to  a  few  nightriding  hoodlums  representing  a  few 
liko-minded  troublemakers  in  a  few  California  counties,  that  the  GIs  were  fed  up 
with  attempts  to  intimidate  the  parents  and  families  of  their  Nisei  comrades. 

Let  no  one  make  any  mistake  about  it,  the  GIs  who  have  been  around  where  the 
fighting  wao  hottest  can  be  counted  upon  to  oppose  discrimination  against  Nisei  vet 
erans  and  their  families.  Press  dispatches  from  Europe  about  that  V-J  day  parade 
in  Leghorn  said  that  the  442nd,  which  never  had  more  than  4,500  men  at  any  one  time, 
had  suffered  a  total  of  9, COO  casualties .  This  figure  of  course  includes  the  re 
placements  of  tho  combat  team,  but  many  men  were  Wounded  two  and  three  times.  Othor 
infantrymen  who  fought  in  the  line  with  the  442nd,  whether  in  Italy  or  on  the  Franco*. 
German  border,  say  sinply,  "it  was  a  pretty  rough  outfit."  There  i8  a  lot  of  01 
meaning  behind  that  phrase,  "a  pretty  rough  outfit." 

Bocauao  of  wartime  security  regulations,  the  story  about  Ja pane ao^Araer icon* 
fighting  against  tho  Japanese  onemy  in  the  Paoifio  is  just  beginning  to  be  told* 
At  tho  vory  least,  three  thousand  have  coon  aotivo  service  in  the  Pacific,  many  of 
then  working  in  oloso  cooperation  with  front  line  troops.  They  wero  assigned  by 
tho  Amy  to  tho  Marines  on  Iwo  Jima.  They  vrore  with  Merrill's  Marauders  in  Burma 
and  with  IfooArthur's  troops  in  tho  liberation  of  tho  Philippines,  Thoy  moved  in 
with  Anerioan  invasions  during  many  other  island  campaigns  including  Eniwotok  and 
Saipan. 

A  news  correspondent  writing  from  Okinawa  tells  their  story  better  than  I 
can.  He  writes,  and  I  quote: 

"The  war  in  the  Paoifio  would  hc-ro  b«en  far  more  costly  and  thousands  more 
American  lives  would  have  been  lost  had  it  not  been  for  the  Nisei  —  Japanese  Arneri- 
oana  —  serving  with  IT,  S»  Arny, 

"The  27th  Division  of  the  10th  Array  hare  on  Okinawa  i.Y  prouder  of  its  Nisei 
than  alvuost  ?n^i-thin'_  nl.se  in  its  brilliant  record.  There  are  ten  Nisei'  attached  to 
evory  aotivo  Pacific  division  but  the  27th1 s  officers  believe  they  got  the  best  ten 
there  ware  to  be  hod.  Their  value  to  the  division  cannot  be  estimated  in  terms  of 
the  two  Silver  Sters,  four  Bronze  Stars  and  a  Distinguished  Service  Cross  —  all 
awarded  for  varying  acts  of  bravery. 

"Lt.  Col.  William  K.  Van  Antwerp,  of  the  87th  Division,  General  Staff,  told 
this  reporter  in  an  interview,  "we  would  have  been  twioe  as  blind  as  we  were  on 
those  is  lends  -without  the  Nisei,  They  were  able  to  break  down  fear  and  superstition 
and  obtain  vitally  important  information  from  both  Japanese  soldiers  and  natives. 

"Without  a  doubt,'  Col.  Van  Antwerp  declared,  'our  Nisei  have  saved  many, 
many  American  lives.' 

Many  of  the  stories  of  Nisei  exploits  have  not  yet  been  published.  The  \vrit- 
er,  reporting  from  Okinawa  concludes:  "Men  in  the  27th  Division  will  stare  at  you 
unbelievingly  when  you  tell  them  that  there  were  some1  people  and  some  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  that  violently  opposed  the  use  of  Nisei  in  the  Pacific. 

"'Are  those  people  oraiy?1"  the  soldiers  will  ask.  "'Only  God  knows  how 
many  of  us  are  alive  today  only  because  we  had  those  marvelous  guys  v/ith  us,1" 

Just  about  o  month  ago  Secretary  of  War  Robert  P»  Patterson,  who  was  then 
the  Undersecretary,  had  something  to  ar.y  about  the  activities  of  the  Nisei  in  the 

(more) 
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Pacific  theater  and  about  the  war  record  of  Japanese  American  soldiers  generally. 
I  want  to  read  you  P  few  aentenoes  from  a  letter  whioh  he  wrote  on  September  6  of 
this  year  to  Seoretrry  lokeas 

"The  record  of  the  Japanese -Americans  accepted  in  the  Army  is  one  of  whioh 
we  can  all  be  proud.  Between  November  1,  1940,  and  May  31,  1945,  we  inducted 
20,861  enlisted  men  of  Japaness  ancestry  and  79  Japanese-American  WACs  into  the 
Army,  During  the  same  period  we  commissioned  162  offioera  of  Japanese  descent... 

""There  was  no  use  of  Japanese-Americano  in  areas  west  of  the  main  Hawaiian 
group,  except  those  assigned  to  intelligence  and  language  dotaila.  For  this  type 
of  work,  however,  a  considerable  number  WQS  employed.  At  the  time  the  war  ended 
Japanese-American  linguists  wore  serving  aa  offioera  and  enlisted  men  in  all  Paoi- 
fio  areas.  Meny  of  them  were  oited  for  outstanding  accomplishments, 

*  •       • 

"Language  schools  up  to  July  31,  1945,  had  trained  and  sent  overseas  2,076 
enlisted  man  of  Japanese  descent.  Aa  of  that  date,  717  were  scheduled  to  be  sent 
overseas  in  August  and  1,186  were  in  training  for  future  assignment.  An  addition 
al  1,250  were  being  procured  for  suoh  training^ 

"We  foel  that  the  record  of  those  Japanese-Americans  who  were  accepted  for 
service  in  the  Army  or  in  plants  and  facilities  having  War  Department  contracts 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  reoord  of  any  other  group.  They  have  more  than 
justified  the  faith  whioh  we  plaoed  in  them.1* 

Major  General  H.  C.  Pratt,  ocnznandij^  general  of  the  T*e«tern  Defense  Co**. 
mand,  in  the  revocation  order  of  last  December  urged  and  insisted  that  those  who 
were  released  should  be  —  to  use  his  own  words  —  "accorded  the  same  treatment 
and  allowed  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  aooorded  other  law  abiding  American  citi 
zens  or  residents**1 

The  reoord  made  on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  Nisei  in  both  the  European 
and  Pacific  Theatres  of  War  prompted  the  TTar  Department  to  take  extra  steps  to  in 
form  the  West  Coast  of  the  contributions  of  the  20,000  American  Japanese  in  Ameri 
can  uniforms. 

So  far  tho  War  Department  has  sent  four  officers  who  worked  and  fought  a- 
longside  the  Nisei  in  the  war  to  attest  to  the  valor  and  loyalty  of  the  Americans 
of  Japanese  descent* 

Eaoh  of  these  officers  asked  for  the  assignments  to  the  West  Coast  even 
though  it  meant  delay  in  securing  separation  from  the  Army. 

,      '  i 

One  of  these  is  Captain  George  H.  Grandstaff  of  Covina,  California,  who 
spent  thirty  days  talking 'to  service  clubs  and  servicemen's  club  up  and  down  the 
state,  starting  with  his  homo  business  city  of  Santa  Ana  and  concluding  with  the 
Commonwealth  Club  in  San  Franoisoo, 

Captain  Grandstaff  had  been  a  produce  dealer  in  Santa  Ana, .  had  a  vague 
feeling  that  he  didn't  care  too  muoh  for  people  of, Japanese  ancestry  before  he  en*- 
tared  the  service..  But  when  he  fought  and  bled  alongside  them  in  Italy  he  —  and 
his  fellow  officers  —  grew  far,  far  fonder  of  American  Japanese. 

They  read  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  dip crimination,  intimidation. and  open 
attacks  on  American  Japanese  at  home  and  grew  indignant  over  such  acts.  Grand* taff 
and  his  fellow  officers  talked  the  matter  over  many  times  in  their  dugout  headquar 
ters  and  decided  that  one  of  their  number  must  make  it  his  duty  to  straighten  out. 
this  situation* 
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They  selected  Grandstaff  and  he  willingly  accepted  the  assignment,  spending 
a  thirty  day  furlough  away  fron  his  wife  and  his  mother  to  tour  the  small  and  large 
oofenunitles  of  California  with  a  protest  against  discrimination, 

Captain  Thomas,  E.  Crowley  was  another  officer  of  the  442nd  who  was  scheduled 
for  discharge  but  who  added  sirby  deys  to  his  career  to  make  speeches  against  dis 
crimination, 

Lieutenant  Roger  Smith  was  still  another  who  is  at  present  touring  tho  West 
Coast  telling  his  story  of  Nisei  loyalty  and  what  it  meant  in  Italy  and  .France, 

Those  throe  onme  from  the  European  sector, 

A  fourth  Army  officer  Is  Lieut,  Col,  Wallace  H,  Moore,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Intelligence  department  in  the  South  Pacific,  under  General  Eichelberger,  Col, 
Moore  was  a  professor  at  the  University  of  California  up  to  1940  when  he  was  grant 
ed  a  leave  of  absence  to  join  tho  Intelligence  department  in  Washington  a  year  be 
fore  the  sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 

He  took  the  first  contingent  of  American  Japanese  to  the  South  Pacific  and 
directed  then  in  activities  which  hastened  tho  end  of  that  struggle, 

If  you  vror.de  r  why  our  forces  knew  so  much  about  the  Japanese  enemy  and  his 
movements  you  should  hear  Colonel  Moore  toll  his  stories  —  stories  of  American 
Japanese  who  were  lazT.de  d  behind  enemy  lines  and  v/ho  brought  back  information  that 
saved  many,  many  thousands  of  American  lives,  of  translations  made  on  the  battle 
field.  that  brought  about  tho  slaughter  of  tho  Japanese  enemy  in  various  planned 
attacks  and  savod  Auorloan  lives,  of  the  most  dangerous  and  confidential  missions 
nade  by  the  Nisei  —  even  in  Japan  itself* 

The  job  in  Japan  is  not  yet  completed.  Gone  day  the  full  story  will  be  a- 
vailable  and  It  v:ill  be  a  story  of  real  Anerioanlsia,  You  may  have  noticed  a  re- 
cont  .film  called  "First  Yank  in  Tokyo",  a  ocenarlo  about  plastic  surgery  changing 
tlie  face  of  an  American  Caucasian  who  went  into  Tokyo  as  a  spy, 

The  first  Yank  In  Tokyo  dldrt't  need  any  plastic  surgery  —  he  and  many  of 
his  kind  had  Ja  pane  so  faces  —  with  American  hearts  and  ninds,  with  American  cour 
age  and  deep  devotion  to  our  Flag  and  our  institutions, 


It  has  been  part  of  the  WRA's  ^mr  contribution  to  knoiv  many  war  secrets  and 
to  keep  our  silence  for  our  country's  security  In  the  face  of  criticism  In  the  ear 
ly  days  —  oritioisn  that  ranged  from  being  called  "Jap  lovers"  from  those  who  had  • 
been  close  frionds  to  outright  attacks  from  persons  in  high  places  v/ho  reflected 
on  our  patriotism. 

At  one  tine  there  was  a  planned  program  of  telephone  attack  that  was  design 
ed  to  frighten  and  Intimidate  our  office  girls.  There  were  anonymous  letters  and 
open  charges  levelled  against  TfRA  employees, 

There  was  a  flagrant  oaie  near  San  Jose  when  a  shot  was  fired  into  the  hone 
of  a  WRA  relocation  officer*  In  his  hone  at  the  tine  was  his  daughter,  the  wife 
of  an  air  force  officer  then  in  llanila.  There  wore  also  two  grandson  for  when  he 
was  oaring, 

i  • 

One  grandson's  father  woe  'a  lieutenant  In  the  Navy  and  at  the  time  engaged 
In  action  Against  the  Japanese  fleet.  The  other  grandson's  father  was  killed  In 
action,  as  an  air  force  officer  In  the  first  raid  on  Duesoldorf,  Germany, 

(more) 
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Well,  that's  behind  us* 

The  situation  has  changed  greatly. 

Our  records   sho.v  that  a  year  ago  editorial  end  newspaper  articles  and  letters 
to  the  editor  \vero  four  to  one  in  opposition  to  tho  return  of  tho  evacuees. 

....   .:     A  choc):  on  a  cross  sootion  of  newspaper  clippings  during  the  month  of  Septom- 
tbor,   1S45,   shou  that  thoso  aro  now  four  to  one   in  fcvor  of  tho  return  of  the  evacu 
ees  and  protection  for  them. 

There  used  to  be  the  oryi     "Wait  until  the  boys  get  back  and  you'll  see  how 
they  hate  the  Japs," 

vrell,  the  boys  are  back  and  v/e  have  yet  to  see  a  letter  to  an  editor  from 
one  of  them  that  didn't  protest  the  intimidation,   arson  and  shooting  directed  against 
the  evacuees.     They  protested  discrimination  against  all  minorities.     They  have  made 
appeals  from  their  hospital  beds  and  on  speaking  platforms  in  defense  of  equality  of 

all  men, 

Of  course,  v/e  can't  expect  a  perfect  picture  in  race  relations*  Wo  don't  get 
perfection  between  Caucasians  as  your  records  undoubtedly  prove* 

In  Auburn,  California,  a  defense  attorney  in  the  Sumio  Doi  case,  defended 
two  A::roL  soldiers  by  stnting  that  they  had  been  taught  to  kill  so  it  vres  reasonable 
that  they  vrould  try  to  dynamite  and  bum  dov/n  the  Doi  home,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  type  of  defense  is  going  to  stand  in  tho  courts  of  justice  if  such  attacks  are 
made  on  Caucasians, 

Personally  I  -.rould  like  to  see  Juries  sitting  in  on  these  cases  —  oases  in 
volving  attacks  on  persons  because  of  their  race,  color  or  creed  --  suoh  Juries  be 
oonposed  of  discharged  veterans  v/txo  had  seen  overseas  service.  They  kncr./  what  they 
were  fighting  for  and  what  they  uero  fighting  arainat.  They  fought  against  forces 
of  atrocity  and  persecution,  they  fought  to  bring  racial  equality  and  religious  e- 
quality  ir.  other  parts  of  the  vrorld  and  they  don't  expect  to  have  to  fight  against 
it  in  their  cv/n  country, 

Thoro's  a  rising  tide  of  protest  in  this  country  against  those  who  would  es- 
toblish  secondary  citizenship  for  one  group  of  people  or  any  type  of  minority, 

Professor  Rostou,  professor  of  law. at  Yale,  in  a  recent  article  in  Harper's 
Magazine  charges  that  the  evacuation  of  Japanese  and  American  citizens  of  Japanese 
ancestry  WBB  Our  Worst  Wartime  Mistake.  He  reviews  the  situation  in  the  light  of 
its  Icr/al  phases  and  says  that  the  whole  business  is  incredible. 

The  weight  o<"  scientific  evidence,  from  the  experience  of  American  society 
in  both  our  World  Wars,  is  that  the  most  important  driving  urge  of  race  minority 
groups  is  to  conform,  not  to  rebel,  says  Rostow, 

Of  the  110,000  persona  subject  to  tho  exclusion  orders,  43  per  cent  were  over 
fifty  or  under  fiftaon  years  oldj  they  ha£  lived_in  California  withouj^oomaitting 
jjabpt  a ge_  for  £i\~£_p°nths  a f*°JT.  Fe arl  _Harb or',' " 

Apart  from  the  members  of  the  group  knovrai  to  bo  under  suspicion,  there  was 
no  evidence  beyond  tho  vaguest  fear  to  connect  tho  Japanese  on  the  West  Coast  with 
the  unfavorable  military  evonts  of  1841  and  1942, 

(more) 
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On  the  East  Coast  oncmy  aliens  voro  controlled  without  mnss  arrosts  or  evacu 
ations,  despite  thoir  heavy  concentration  in  and  nonr  shipping  and  manufacturing 
centers, 

I  quote  nov,rl 

"Ono  hundred  Jshpusond  pprsono  wore  a en t  to  ^concentration  camps  on  a  record 
which  v/oxTTdn't  support^ "a' Jix^wioyi'on"Tor  s teaTi^"anio"g'>'^'^3'^o~Yalo  prof o ss or 4 

Rostov/  further  saysj 

"Throo  ohiof  forms  of  reparation  are  available,  and  should  be  pursued.  One 
reparation  is  the  inescapable  obligation  of  the  federal  government  to  protect  the 
civil  rights  of  Japoneso  Americans  against  organized  and  unorganized  hooliganism," 

That  is  what  one  outstanding  legal  authority  thinks  of  California's  American- 
Japanese  problem* 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  WRA  program  is  now  entering  the  home  stretch. 
Since  tho  beginning  of  the  year,  when  the  mass  exclusion  orders  wore  lifted,  a  total 
of  20,000  ovacuons  from  Rolooation  Centers  have  returned  to  California,  Right  now 
we  have  less  than  14,000  people  loft  in  tho  eight  relocation  centers  othor  than 
Tulo  Lake  which  are  still  operating,  Sorao  of  those  evacuees  are  parents  whose  sons 
and  dauj^itora  havo  nlroady  resettled  in  other  parts  of  tho  country,  and  many  of 
those  olc>or  folks  will  probably  movo  out  to  join  thoir  ohildron.  But  I  would  estim 
ate  tliat  about  75  percent  of  the  peopla  still  loft  in  the  centers  will  return  to  the 
former  evacuated  area  and  that  fully  10,000  of  them  -./ill  oo.ne  back  to  California, 
When  you  add  to  these  figures  the  number  of  people  who  came  hero  before  the  revoca 
tion  of  exclusion  under  special  permit  from  the  Array  and  the  number  who  have  come 
back  fro'fi  mid-restorn  and  estern  localities  sii\c6  tho  beginning  of  the  year,  I  think 
tho  final  result  after  all  tho  oeutors  are  closed  can  bo  prodioted  with  a  fair  de 
gree  of  accuracy.  In  my  Judgment  about  half  of  the  original  evacuee  population  will 
e%-entually  be  found  back  in  the  "rest  Coast  while  the  other  half  will  be  spread  out 
clear  across  tho  remainder  of  the  country, 

For  a  time  last  spring  v.-hon  tho  fncidents  of  terrorism  wore  coming  pretty 
thick  and  fast,  vra  did  faoo  a  definite  uphill  fight  in  helping  the  roturn  movement 
of  tho  evacuees  into  this  section  of  tho  country.  But  as  a  result  of  some  highly 
effective  work  doao  by  a  great  roany  people,  including  several  in  this  audience,  I 
think  tho  major  battle  has  no*  been  won.  With  a  few  scattered  exoeptiona,  the  ter 
rorists  scorn  to  realize  that  the  forces  of  decency  are  no  longer  going  to  tolerate 
their  atrocious  activities  and  that  ^o  further  flouting  of  our  lav/a  under  the  banner 
of  racial  discrimination  will  be  permitted. 

This  dooe  not  mean,  however,  that  the  problems  of  the  returning  evaoueea  have 
boen  completely  solved  or  that  any  of  ua  can  afford  to  rest  on  our  laurels.  There 
is  still  the  continuing  job  of  working  patiently  to  eliminate  tho  loss  violent  forms 
of  discrimination  against  the  ovacueoa  and  of  safeguarding  their  full  rights  as  A- 
moricnn  citizens  and  as  lew-abiding  aliens.  And  let's  not  forgot  that  a  great  many 
of  those  aliens  are  not  simply  law-abiding  people  who  deserve  only  to  be  tolerated; 
a  vory  hij;h.  percentage  of  them  are  the  parents  of  some  of  the  beat  combat  troops  in 
the  American  Array, 
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Sone  of  theso  P.O;: -violent  fon.is  of  discrimination  which  need  further  watch 
ing  can  be  v.ie'itioned  briefly.  Throughout  California  generally  there  are  a  great 
roany  fan  onerntors  and  other  types  of  employers  who  hc.ve  indicrted  that  they  want 
evacuee  .Yorkers  and  are  entirely  willing  to  hire  the.u  on  the  sane  basis  as  anyone 
else.  But  i"1.  a  fe\f  soclsiona  ve  still  have  recalcitrant  or.iployor.-3  who  rifuse  to 
hire  e.:iy  person  of  Jspar.eso  descent  regardless  of  his  individual  aerits.  Then 
there  is  also  the  oc'jarsional  tendency  toward  discriminatory  practice  in  the  sale 
and  rental  of  land,  in  the  granting  of  business  licenses,  in  the  handling  a^d  nar- 
keting  of  farn  produce,  and  in  other  lines  of  oocncaic  activity.  Finally  in  a 
fow  co'T.iunitios  \/e  hevo  had  attempts  at  complete  boycott  of  tho  entire  economic 
life  of  tho  people  returning  fro  i  relocation  centers.  These  boycotts  will  not 
stand  up,  I  an  oonfidor.t.  But  none  of  us  can  afford  to  overlook  then  or  dismiss  fr 
fro:.i  our  ninds  the  prejudicial  sentiments  that  lie  behind  then. 

Unfortunately  v;o  still  have  in  this  state,  and  in  several  others,  a  group 
of  people  who  uake  thoir  living  or  '-,-ho  try  to  r.wke  political  cepite.1  out  of  that 
nost  un-Ancrica-i  practice  of  cronting  a  scapegoat*  As  a  general  rule  those  opera 
tors  pick  on  sono  uiiaority  group  and  attenpt  to  blano  that  group  for  all  the  ills 
of  the  co:n-  unity  as  a  neans  of  covering  up  thoir  real  eoonomo  cr  political  intcr- 
ostss,  Frequently  th  ;y  am  quit"  successful  at  it  for  a  tino  and  particularly  in 
periods  of  local  or  national  stress,.  But  over  tho  long  hr.ul,  they  generally  find  th 
•chc.t  ssapogoatiiig  is  noithor  a  profitable  nor  a  popular  mi dcr taking.  In  tho  United 
States  it  lies  novor  boon  cousidurcd  good  sportsmanship  to  pick  on  tho  little  fol 
low  when  ho1  s  do\r.i.  On  tho  onntrury,  v;o  take  prido  as  a  nation  in  our  tradition 
oy  fair  plr.y  for  tho  undordog..  Thic  typically  Ai.ioricun  fe.ling  of  roscntriont  a- 
gr.iritt  thoso  v/ho  push  ninority  groups  around  soons  to  bo  ospciciplly  strong  ai.iong 
ov.r  ooribat  votcrans  no\/  cov.iinc,  back  frori  battlefields  o.rou'id  tho  world*  And  I  fool 
su-c  that  tho  boys  vrtio  have  fought  bcsido  tho  442nd  Co:ibat  Toon  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Gon.mny  and  tho  boys  whoso  lives  havo  boon  saved  by  Nisei  operatives  in  the 
Pacific  aro  not  going  to  stand  for  the  old-tiuc  brand  of  race  baiting  and  discrin- 
inft-cion  that  lies  flourished  in  tho  past.  Already  iiany  of  thoso  votcraiis  havo 
snolxiii  out  on  bohalf  of  fair  play  for  our  Japanese  viinority,  aiid  thoir  voices  will 
cortuinly  grov:  loudor  and  norc  nunorous  in  the  uonths  ahead, 

As  v;e  look  ahead  to  the  imediate  future;  it  is  clear  that  the  problen  of 
helping  the  evacuees  to  rosuzie  their  rightful  place  in  our  national  life  lies  very 
largely  in  this  section  cf  the  country.  Our  joint  task  is  to  assist  in  the  peace 
ful  integration  a::d  rdjustnent  of  a  group  of  people  who,  generally  speaking,  have 
boen  oo'-perative  and  v/ell  disciplined.  'TOA  d"es  v/hat  it  can,  of  course,  in  assist 
ing  these  people  through  the  immediate  transition  period  right  after  they  leave  the 
centers.  But  there  are  many  phases  of  tho  job  -./hich  we  are  not  equipped  to  handle 
and  uhioh  liavo  to  be  done  by  other  public  agencies  or  private  groups.  One  of  the 
mjst  impirtant  of  those  is  th«  task  of  protecting  tho  olomontal  rights  of  the  ovacu- 
oos  as  citizens  and  law-abiding  aliens  —  tho  task  of  safeguarding  their  persons 
and  their  property  against  tho  attack  of  race  baiters,  hoodlums,  and  vandals.  In 
a  sense,  this  J'.b  is  basic  to  all  tho  others.  Unless  it  is  vigorously  and  skill 
fully  carried  out, . all  the  offcrts  of  WRA  and  other  agencies  can  easily  be  nulli 
fied. 

And  that  is  tho  major  roason  why  I  v;as  so  pleased  tc  moot  with  this  particu 
lar  group  hern  today.  It  is  vltolly  important  that  wo  understand  each  other's  pro- 
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bloms  and  that  we  continue  working  "together  in  the  closest  kind  of  harmony,  Rela 
tionships  co  far,  with  a  few  exceptions,  hr.ve  been  very  good.  But  I  have  long  felt 
that  thoy  could  be  even  bettor  if  I  could  meet  with  you  face  to  face  and  explain 
just  what  it  is  that  we  ;-.re  trying  to  accomplish,  how  we  are  going  about  it,  ai.d 
why  we  thiiil:  the  job  is  important  for  the  democratic  future  of  this  country*  I 
know  thr.t  r.ll  of  you  are  just  r.s  much  concerned  about  that  democratic  future  as  I 
on  and  thr.t  you  '.d.11  leave  no  ctones  unturnedj,  either  in  your  official  oc.paoities 
or  in  your  private-  lives,  to  see  thcvt  it  is  not  permanently  poisoned  by  the  7»a«m 
of  racial  hate*  Now  that  the  war  with  Japan  has  ended,  we  can  and  we  './111  write  a 
final  chapter  to  the  history  of  our  specialized  wartine  treatment  of  our  Japanese 
minority,  I  earnestly  hope  that  all  of  un  vill  work  together  in  making  it  a  chap 
ter  of  -./Mesh  this  country  can  always  be  genuinely  proud. 
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<^R  HF,LOC'.TION  ^U^HORITY 
Department  of  the  (Interior 

461  l&rkot  Street          ...  Sacramento,  Calif. 

San  Francisco,  Calif,  February  26,  1946 

ADDRESS  'BY  ROEERT  B.  COZZENS 
Assistant  Director,  ?.ar  Relocation  Authority 
To  Pacific  Coast  Section,  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  explain  that  I  oan  cover  only  a  portion  of  the 
title  of  my  talk  "The  Nisei  Come  Home"  because  of  the  complexity  of  this  subject. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  cover  the  general  problem  and  stress  those  phases  of  the 
Japanese-American  situation  as  it  relates  to  our  agricultural  economy. 

As  A8sistant  Director  of  the  V.ar  Relocation  Authority  since  its  inception- 
four  years  ago— I  have  had  a  rare  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  record  as  it  per 
tains  to  the  part  played  by  Japanese  Americans  on  our  "»;est  Coast  farm  and  orchard 
lands.  I  have  also  been  able  to  review  this  subject  with  some  familiarity  due  to 
my  eight  years  experience  with/Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  have  been  some  hectic  days  in  the  YiRA  in  carrying  out  the  Presidential 
Executive  Order.  But  now  it  appears  that  much  of  the  war  hysteria  has  been 
dissipated  end  some  of  the  bitterness  has  disappeared.  The  time  has  arrived  for  an 
objective  discussion  of  this  subject  on  its  facts. 

This  unprecedented  war  problem  began  when  Lt.  General  John  L.  DeT^itt, 
commanding  general  of  the  V.estera  Defense  Commend,  determined  in  early  1942  that 
a  danger  to  the  liest  Coast  existed  because  of  the  presence  of  Japanese  aliens 
and  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry.  A  preliminary  state  of  voluntary  evacuation 
v;as  ordered  and  vhen  some  7,000  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  responded  by  moving 
away  from  the  ooeetal  areas  a  new  problem  arose  in  tha  states  to  v:hich  thoy 
v.ent,  /  cdeptanco  in  other  nearby  states  v.aa  not  v/arm  as  the  voluntary  evacuation 
wao  nob  too  orderly. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  V.estern  Defense  Corjnend  was  to  set  up  a 
forced  and  so-oollod  orderly  evacuation  with  the  establishment  of  assenblj: 
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centers  and  then  relocation  centers* 

Citizens  and  aliens  alike  were  taken  from  their  homes  and  farms  in  an 
overnight  nove*  The  aged,  infirm,  women  and  children  were  included  in  this 
dtrastic  order*  Highsohool  students  taken  from  their  classrooms,  and  babies 
from  orhhanages  were  all  pieced  behind  barbed  -wire  fences* 

.  Prior  to  this  —  within  the  few  days  following  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  --approximately  3000  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  were  picked  up  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  as  dangerous*  Later  1800  of  these  were 
released,  cleared  of  any  suspicion*  Because  of  the  1200  suspected  of  being  too 
closely  aligned  to  Japan,  sinoo  112,000  were  swept  from  their  way  of  living  to 
be  marked  as  suspicious.  Some  of  these  were  members  of  the  two  American  Legion 
Japanese  posts  in  California,  many  with  decorations  for  their  contributions  of 
valor  in  ttorld  V.ar  Ono» 

Now  it  can  be  revealed  that  even  the  Japanese  Language  school  of  the 
Military  Intelligence  Language  School  of  the  United  States  Army  was  removed  from 
the  presidio  of  San  Francisco  to  Minnesota  because  they  too  cane  under  that  general 
order.  These  Nisei  student  soldiers—first  born  Americans  of  Japanese  descent- 
were  later  to  break  the  veil  of  language  secrecy  in  the  South  Pacific  which 
contribution  hastened  the  victory  for  our  Any  and  Navy* 

In  the  meantime  parents,  wives  and  children  of  Nisei  soldiers  v,>ere  being 
moved  to  10  selected  sites  where  Relocation  Centers  hnd  been  established,  two 
of  which  wore  in  California. 

These  Centers  were  of  populations  ranging  from  7000  to  19,000  persons— 
little  cities  in  their  own  right*  The  housing  was  rough  Army  barracks  type 
with  little  privacy  for  family  life*  All  latrines,  rash  rooms  and  shov.ers 
were  in  separate -buildings  provided  for  each  block  of  barracks.  Publie  mess 
halls  wore  established  *ith  cafeteria  feeding.  Community  activities,  a  city 
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council.  Red  Cross  -workers.  Girl  and  Boy  Scout  groups,  recreation,  enter 
tainment,  Gohoola  and  hospitals  were  provided  in  eaoh  center*  Victory  gardens 
were  established  close  to  the  barracks  buildings  and  larger  farming  enterprises 
developed  on  nearby  acreage*  The  food  grown  in  these  7RA.  farms  by  the  evacuees 
themselves  was  used  on  the  centers  and  not  permitted  on  the  open  market  in 
competition  with  outside  farm  products. 

Under  Executive  Order  of  President  Roosevelt  it  evolved  on  the  T'ar 
Relocation  Authority  to  do  just  what  its  name  implied!  relocate  these  people 
back  in  the  nain  stream  of  American  living.  They  were  not  accused  of  any 

tt 

crime  nor  convicted  of  any  overt  acts.  Their  detention  was  not  intended  to 
mark  then  as  disloyal. 

It  -*as  our  job  to  assist  them  to  relocate  in  any  section  of  the  United 
States  -with  tho  exception  of  the  military  zono  of  the  V.eotern  Defense  Command— 
a  zone  narlrod  by  the  lot.'er  section  of  Arizona,  all  of  California  and  the  coast 
half  of  Oregon  and  of  Y*ashington  states. 

For  nearly  three  years  the  V*estern  Defense  Command  maintained  a  blanket 
exclusion  order  against  their  return,  but  granted  individual  certificates  of 
clearance  to  several  thousand  in  that  period.  Then  in  Deoember,  1944,  the 
blanket  exclusion  order  v<as  lifted  and  only  certain  individuals  of  Japanese 
ancestry  wsro  barred  from  returning  to  the  V.est  Coast.  Simultaneously  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  these  pooplo  could  no  longer  be  detained  in 
Relocation  Contors,  and  that  they  wore  freo  to  move  to  any  part  of  tho  United 
States  —  including  tho  T.esb  Coast. 

?.o  had  already  closed  one  of  our  ten  centers  on  June  30,  1944  because 
of  tho  thousands  who  had  relocated  in  tho  east,  mid-west  and  south.  Approxi 
mately  35,000  had  regained  their  constitutional  rights  prior  to  the  lifting 
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of  the  general  ban  and  ainoe  that  tine  we  have  olosed  eight  of  the  nine 
centers  in  eleven  months  time.  One  oenter  reamina  in  operation—Tula  Lake, 
and  only  so  because  the  Department  of  Justice  is  still  screening  persons  subject 
to  deportation*  Tule  Lake  once  had  a  population  of  19,000.  It  is  now  doWfl/  to 
&  52,00   with  the  number  diminishing  rapidly  as  Department  of  Justice 
screening  progresses. 

Asyou  are  well  aware,  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  was  whipped  up  against 
this  racial  minority,  and  it  was  part  of  our  job  to  straighten  out  the  thinking 
on  this  subject. 

liany  myths  were  built  around  them.  It  was  said  that  they  rere  all  emperor 
worshipers.  Yet  we  had  every  denomination  of  church  in  our  centers.  Catholic, 
the  many  Protestant  religions  and  buddhist  sects.  A  cross-section  analysis  shoved 
that  55  percent  v-ere  Buddhists,  30  percent  Christian  and  four-tenths  of  one 
percent  admittedly  Shintoists,  so-called  Emperor  worshipers.  In  the  younger 
generation  50  percent  were  members  of  Christian  denominations. 

It  was  said  they  bred  like  rabbits  and  would  soon  outnumber  the  Caucasians. 
Ihe  Tolan  Committee  denied  this  with  a  statement  that  the  birth  rate  of  persons 
of  Japanese  ancestry  in  thio  country  was  not  keeping  up  vdth  the. death  rate. 
Their  birth  rate  paralleled  the  national  birth  rate,  16  to  17  births  to 
1000  population  per  annum. 

The  Japanese  language  schools  were  under  fire  as  hotbeds  of  Japanization 
of  the  Jiounger  generation.  The  United  States  Military  Language  School  at 
Fort  Snolling,  Minnesota  in  a  recent  report  said  its  investigations  proved  that 
the  youngsters  resented  being  forced  to  attend  these  language  schools  and  in 
most  cases  developed  sales  resistance  to  Japanese  customs  and  language* 

The  Military  Language  School  scraped  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  in  securing 

J 

Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  who  could  talk,  read  end  write  the  enemy  lanftuage. 
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These  Japanese-Americans,  through  their  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  language, 
are  credited  with  shortening  the  war  and  saving  untold  thousands  of  American 
lives.  V.e  are  told  now  that  a  resumption  of  Japanese  Lejiguage  Schools  is  being 
sought  by  the  Army  because  of  possible  future  military  necessities* 

A  week  ago  it  vjas  suggested  that  I  compare  the  evacuation  of  these 
people  from  the  ^.est  Coast  to  the  attitude  taken  toward  Japanese  Americans  in 
the  Territory  of  fiay.fl.ii.  There  was  no  evacuation  and  no  relocation  centers  were 
established  on  the  islands*  Instead  these  people  were  permitted  to  go  about 
their  business  and  contribute  to  the  war  effort*  Instead  of  moving  the  162,000 
estimated  populetion  of  persons  of  Japanese  descent,  1100  were  taken  into  custody 
and  sent  to  our  Relocation  Centers  on  the  mainland* 

There  vas  no  single  incident  of  sabotage  on  the  islands,  despite  some 
of  the  vdld  stories  of  vegetable  trucks  txirning  into  machine  gun  nests  end 
moving  do-wn  our  soldiers  e.a  they  rushed  from  barracks  at  the  time  of  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor  and  Hickaai  Field,  The  authority  for  this  fact  is  Police 
Chief  Cabriolson  of  Honolulu,  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Wavy  Frank  Knox  and 
J»  Edgar  Hoover  of  tho  FBI,  There  was  no  incident  of  sabotage  before,  during  or 

after  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  Hollywood  scenario  imaginations  to  the  contrary, 

K- 
The  nilitary  government  in  Hawaii  determined  that  it  vas  not  necessary 

to  rciaove  the  population  of  Japanese  ancestry,  or  to  confine  that  population 
to  segregated  canps.  As  a  result  tho  population  was  used  for  growing  of  food 
and  fiber,  mintaining  a  v.ar  time  economy,  building  installations  of  the  most 

secret  nature,  helping  to  win  the  war  as  American  citizens  and  law  abiding 
aliens. 

For  tho  most  ptrt— for  the  vast  majority— the  evacuees  accepted 
their  mainland  detention  as  a  contribution  to  the  war.  You  may  remember  that 
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we  did  have  some  displays  of  emotion  at  Tule  Lake,  which  -were  actually  leas 
serious  in  fact  than  they  were  in  print.  The  confinement  and  the  repression  of 
being  fenced  in,  restrictions  in  convenience,  elimination  of  opportunities 
and  the  denial  of  normal  freedoms  must  be  considered  as  creating  tensions* 
It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  that  any  other  racial  group  confined  under  these  condi 
tions  and  in  //city-size  numbers  -would  have  been  a«  cooperative  to  regulation. 

Industry  v/it.hin  the  centers  was  broad.  In  three  centers  a  program  of 
oamoflage  net  making  was  a  contribution  that  went  directly  to  war.  Another 
center  was  given  plans  and  specifications  of  ships  of  the  German  and  Japanese 
navy  and  miniature  models  were  made  of  the  enemy  war  ships.  These  wore 
turned  over  to  the  Navy  which  used'  them  as  models  for  their  air  foroe  attack 
pilots.  Many  a  pilot  familiarized  himself  with  the  outline  and  contours 
of  his  future  targets  through  theae  nodols. 

Selection  of  tho  sites  of  tho  oentors  considered  farming  opportunities 
to  assist  in  tho  sustenance  of  tho  evacuees  without  drawing  on  the  outside 
farn  production.  In  nearly  all  oasoo  it  required  subjugation  of  untried  farming 
land,  clearing  of  brush  and  rooks,  building  canals  and  irrigation  ditcheo, 
turning  over  new  soil. 

The  1'^nzoner  Relocation  Center  was  placed  on  land  in  the  Qvrtee  Valley, 
property  ov/nod  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  for  its  watershed  requironents.  This 
land,  ea  you  know,  h&d  onoe  been  farmed  but  had  been  abandoned  to  go  back  to 
its  natural  state.  Ihe  evacuees  at  i*anzantt.r  grew  every  type  of  vegetable 
needed  for  the  Contor. 

It  Vvus  there  tlso  that  exporionts  were  made  with  gu^yule  for  the 
ony'jhobic  rubber  pro-ran.  Even  ncchlnory  for  extracting  the  rubber  content 
was  developed  under  the  direction  of  an  evacuee  soientiot. 

The  Centers  raised  their  own  poultry  and  hogs  to  assist  in  the  support 
of  thb  camp a. 
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I  repeat  that  none  of  these  products  «aw  the  open  market  or  went  Into 
competition  with  the  outsider  grower  as  produce. 

Pood  was  shipped  from  southern  centers  to  the  northern  centers  in  the 
rdnter  time  and  reciprocal  shipments  made  from  the  northern  centers  late  in 
the  year. 

The  return  of  the  people  of  Japanese  ancestry  to  the  V.est  Coast  means  a 
resumption  of  their  participation  in  farm  and  orchard  activities*  In  the  first 
place  about  half  will  return,  tho  other  half  having  settled  in  other  parts  of  the 
nation* 

The  part  they  will  play  in  future  agriculture  will  be  out  by  about  the 
same  ratio.  The  stoop  labor  of  the  past  was  largely  among  the  older  folks,  as 
the  younger  generation  yraa  getting  away  from  the  farms.  Death  and  enfeeblement 
has  out  into  tho  ranks  of  the  oldsters  and  they  are  gradually  disappearing* 

Over  our  desk  have  passed  the  volumes  of  farming  records  and  farming 
faots  concerning  this  group  of  people.  There  is  no  such  record  of  any  other 
racial  group  in  the  country*  A  oheok,  a  reoheok  and  a  double-check  have  been 
made  and  the  results  are  most  revealing* 

Adon  Poli  end  Yarrcn  M.  Engstrand  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
have  a  complete  roport  in  a  recant  issue  of  tho  Journal  of  Land  and  Public 
Utility  economics.  They  have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  tho  Japanese  >.  nor  icons 
in  agriculture.  Kr*  foli  came  from  the  BAE  to  the  VtRA  to  sot  up  the  machinery 
for  this  study  and  returned  to  the  BAE  to  complete  the  studies  and  iscuo  his 
roport  under  tho  bureau  'o  sponsorship* 

: 

These  reports  dispol  the  fictions  thet  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  were 
gobbling  up  V.ost  Coast  land  and  controlling  truck  crops.  The  figures  arrived  at 
by  these  studios  cone  from  the  most  authoritative  sources. 
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One  source  of  data  is  the  registration  of  farm  operators  that  was 
conducted  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration  at  the  TVartiiae  Civil  Control 
Administration  field  stations  early  in  1942,  Another  source  is  a  study 
made  by  the  Property  Survey  Section  which  was  part  of  V.HA's  evacuee  property 
division*  In  this  study  a  search  of  the  official  records  was  made  in  each 
county  that  had  a  significant  pre-war  Japanese  population  in  order  to 
determine  the  amount  of  property  ownership  by  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry 
and  the  extent  and  trend  of  changes  in  ownership* 

Although  Japanese  farmers  were  a  major  factor  in  certain  types  of 
operations,  they  nevertheless  represented  a  surprisingly  small  portion  in 
agricultural  enterprises  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  states.  The  census 
shows  in  1940  that  thore  were  16,018  Japanese-operated  farms— including 
leases— in  California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  comprising  just  a  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres*  Although  this  is  a  sizeable 
figure  it  is  only  2.2?*  of  all  farms  in  the  area  and  less  than  half  of  one 
porcbnt  of  the  total  acreage  in  farms.  For  California  alone  the  figures 
v/era  slifhtly  higher,  being  3,87$  of  the  farms  and  3/4  of  \%  of  the 
acreage, 

Forttffive  percent  of  the  Japanese  workers  in  the  three  states  wore 

0 
ongaged  in  agriculture  in  1940,  Principal  farming  enterprises  wore 

truokinr,  fruit,  borries,  grapes,  nursery  stock  and  poultry.  Svacuco 
farmers  ware  most  prominent  in  growing  the  intensely  cultivated  crops 
such  as  vo^etablos  and  berrios,  boing  credited  -with  the  production  of 
about  1/3  of  thoso  crops.  In  California  evacuees  grew  70;S  of  the  total 
acreage  of  n.11  types  of  berries  and  85$  of  ell  the  acreage  in  strawberries. 
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Japanese  operated  farms  on  the  West  Coast  were  considerably  smaller 
than  othor  farms  on  the  average.  In  1942  the  average  size  of  evacuee- 
ov.-ned  farms  was  45  acres  compared  with  over  200  acres  for  all  farms* 

V<ith  respoot  to  tenure  thora  was  a  very  high  percentage  of  tenancy 
among  farm  oporators.  In  the  evacuated  area,  approximately  70#  of  the 
land  farmed  by  Japanese  was  leased  and  30/£  was  fully  or  partly  owned. 

Iho  evacuation  of  Japanese  from  the  Pacific  Coast  had  a  very  marked 
effect  on  farm  land  ownership.  WRA's  evacuee  property  records  show  that 
on  March  1,  1942,  the  day  before  the  evacuation  proclamation  was  issued, 
there  wero  approximately  2300  separate  Japanese  ownerships  of  farm  land 
in  tho  aroa  to  bo  evacuated,  totaling  80,000  acre's.  During  the  evacuation 
period  which  extended  from  March  2  to  Octobor  31,  1942,  sales  of  farms  by 
evnouooa  reduood  the  number  of  ownerships  to  2100  with  recorded  interests 
comprising  less  than  Y0,000  acres  of  agriculture  land. 

Tho  leasehold  interests  of  Japanese  farmers  virtually  passed  out  of 
existence  with  the  evacuation.  Substitute  operators  were  found  for  99;xo  of 
tho  Japanese  farmers  who  were  evacuated,  and  in  only  a  few  instances  were 
tho  loasos  kopt  available  for  tho  Japanese  tenants  to  resume  upon  their 
return  to  the  coest. 

In  suite  of  tho  vury  minor  holdings  relative  to  tho  total  agricultural 
land  in  tho  area,  the  outlook  appears  to  bo  for  an  ovon  small  ;r  participa 
tion  in  tha  future  for  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry.  The  reasons  for  this 
include  tho  unavailability  of  most  of  tho  land  formerly  operated  by  f armors 
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of  Japanese  ancestry  under  lease,  the  substantial  reduction  in  tho  total 
quantity  of  land  owned  by  Japanese-Americans,  and  the  redistribution  of 
the  Japanese -Ana ric an  population  throughout  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  which  will  probably  result  in  a  50$  reduction  in  the  resident 

• 

Japanese-American  population  on  the  Pacific  Coast* 

Yi'e  cannot   Judge  the  nunbor  of  Japanese-American,  veterans  who,  when 
they  have  all  returned  from  the  war,  will  decide  to  engage  in  fanning. 
The  total  figure  of  Hisei  and  aliens  in  our  Army,   issued  recently  by  the 

» 

War  Department  is  12,000  from  the  United  States  mainland  alone,  including 
members  of  tho  ".Yemen's  Army  Corps.  Like  many  veterans  they  may  want  to 
settle  down  on  farm  land* 

There  are  still  a  few  thousand  in  our  Army  doins  yoeman  service  in 
intelligence  and  counter-intelligence  in  Japan*  Recently  a  group  of  11 
Nisei  WACs  left  San  Francisco  for  Tokyo  where  their  knowledge  of  the 
Japanese  language  will  be  invaluable  to  our  occupation  forces, 

The  sterling  record  of  lyalty  and  courage  of  Japanese  American 
soldiers  during  World  War  II  is  one  worthy  of  your  consideration.  They  wore 
Riven  th«»  assignment  of  landing  at  the  Anzio  beach  where  the  100th  Infsntry 
Battalion  suffered  900  casualties.  They  fought  thair  way  inland  after 
thoso  first  delays  and  their  blood  mingled  with  tho  bloods  of  many 
ariooatrioB  in  tho  soil  of  Italy.  The  442nd  Regimental  Combat  team,  also 
conpoaod  entirely  of  Japanese  Americano,  with  Caucasian  officers,  gave 
individual  and  unit  contributions  to  tho  oauae,  Thoir  only  record  of  being 
AV.OL  wore  in  cases  where  they  were  absent  without  leave  from  hospitals  in 
ordor  that  thoy  could  Join  their  buddies  at  the  front. 
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Tha  442nd  was  shifted  to  Franoe  for  the  attack  on  the  Vosges  Forest 
region  where  they  rescued  tho  Lost  Battalion  of  Texana  who  had  been 
surrounded  by  the  German  enemy.  They  were  again  brought  back  to  Italy  where 
they  spearheaded  the  final  drive  that  broke  the  German  hold  on  the  north 
section  of  that  country  and  which  brought  the  Italian  campaign  to  a  close. 

We  find  now  and  then  a  person  or  so  who  doesn't  know  of  their  con 
tribution  to  the  warfare  in  the  South  Pacific.  The  cloak  of  secrecy  was 
kept  over  their  activities  because  of  military  strategy  in  the  Pacific, 
It  wasn't  until  the  w  r  was  drawing  to  a  close  that  the  stories  of  their 
bravery  and  loyalty  were  permitted  to  be  revealed, 

Japanese  Americans  were  placed  behind  enemy  lines  from  which  they 
brought  back  valuable  information.  On  one  occasion  they  infiltrated  the 
enemy  lines  and  seized  an  entire  Japanese  communications  system  simultan 
eously  with  the  landing  of  our  main  body  of  troops.  Thoy  intercepted 
Japanese  enomy  messages,  translated  important  orders,  interrogated  Japanese 
prisoners  and  gained  valuable  information. 

One  of  the  many  instances  was  brought  into  the  local  newspapers 
recently  wh«n  some  hoodlums  threw  rocks  in  the  grocery  store  v/indov;  of 
Kyoto  Nishimoto  at  Penryn.  Nishinoto,  it  was  then  revealed,  was  a  veteran 

» 

of  tho  v/ur  in  tho  Pacific  and  had  on  one  occasion  talked  50  Japanese 
soldiers  into  surrendering,  going  into  a  oavo  after  thoia.  He  had  boon  on 
Guadalcanal  and  New  Georgia  and  was  behind  tho  enomy  linos  in  the 
Philippines — he  aided  in  Giving  the  lives  of  our  own  people.  For  this  he 
won  tho  Philippines  Liberation  modal.  The  people  of  Penryn  say,  aid  I 
believe  thorn,  that  no  resident  of  Penryn  was  guilty  of  the  display  of 
ingratitude  shov.Ti  by  the  rock  thrower.  They  all  know  nnd  like  Nishinoto 
and  whoever  throw  those  rocks  must  have  boon  a  stranger  in  town. 
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These  people  are  back,  citizens  and  law-abiding  aliens  alike.  It 
ia  our  fuess,  I  repeat,  that  not  more  than  50  percent  of  those  who 
originally  lived  on  the  West  Coast  will  return.  There  will  be  no  more 
Little  Tokyos  or  Japtowns  such  as  we  knew  before  the  war* 

The  othor  half  ore  spread  throughout  the  United  States,  in  New 
England,  the  Kid-wast,  the  southern  states  and  the  Delta  area,  New  Orleans, 
Alabama,  Mississippi.  A  large  number  —  well  in  the  hundreds  —  have 
gone  to  v/ork  for  the  Seabrook  Farms  in  New  Jersey,  the  packing  firm  for 
Birdseye  products* 

Business  and  professional  men  have  relocated  in  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee,  and  New  York* 

Agricultural  workers  havo  settled  in  Utah,  which  has  caused  some 
criticism  of  rt'RA.  because  in  Utah  they  are  getting  much  closer  to  the 
eastern  markets.  But  there  is  no  law  in  our  land  which  prohibits  a  man 
of  any  race,  color  or  creed,  settling  wherever  he  wishes*  Only  local 
intimidation  and  throats  of  violence,  criminal  violations  of  our  civil 
cod?,  can  deter  anyone  of  any  ancestry  from  making  his  living  whore  he 
finds  it.  The  law  enforcement  officers  of  tho  West  Coast  with  few  ex 
ceptions,  h'iv0  protected  theso  rights* 

Tho  rights  of  this  minority  have  boon  reaffirmed  by  a  host  of  out 
standing  citizens  and  officials  of  the  West  Coast*  \Vhen  tho  general  ox- 
elusion  t>rm  was  lifted  Governor  Earl  V/arren  of  California  was  tho  first 
to  Knk©  a  statement  guaranteeing  protection.  Attorney  General  Kobert  W, 
Kenny  and  his  State  Department  of  Justice  has  investigated  each  on.se  of 
discrimination  nnd  intimidation  and  the  attorney  general  has  counseled 
la-.v  enforcement  officers. to  protect  the  returnees* 
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Mayors  and  police  chiefs  in  our  major  citiae  have  done  standout 
jobs  in  enforcement  of  law  and  order* 

Tho  American  Legion  took  a  forthright  stand  when  the  ban  WAS  liftedj 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  had  passed  rosolutions  prior  to  the  lifting  of 
the  ban  demanding  restoration  of  civil  rights*  The  new  American  Veterans 
Committee  of  VTorld  War  II  has  been  consistently  on  the  side  of  racial 
equality  and  in  one  western  city  have  a  post  commander  who  is  a  Japanese 
American*  The  Legion  has  ro-established  two  Japanese  American  posts  in 
California. 

Church  groups  of  all  denominations  fought  this  thing  through  the 
war  hysteria,  maintaining  the  dignity  of  all  men  of  all  ancoatries.  Labor 
organizations  have  welcomed  the  Japanese  Americans  to  membership, 

Tho  United  States  Navy  posted  at  all  of  its  West  Coast  installations 
more  than  a  yaar  ago  a  notice  to  its  men  to  raspect  the  constitutional 
rifrhts  of  this  minority  and  praisod  the  contribution  of  their  sons  in  the 
service. 

The  United  States  Army  has  sent  to  the  West  Coast  five  officers  who 
have  fought  alongside  the  Japanese  Americans  to  tell  the  stories  of  their 
contributions  to  our  victory.  Four  of  these  were  with  tho  Nisei  in  the 
ICuropoan  theatre  of  operations,  arid  one,  Liautonant  Colonol  Yi'allaee  H. 
Koore  of  (5-2,  under  Lieutenant  General  Robert  Eichelborr.or  in  the  South  Pacific, 
has  told  of  thair  exploits  in  defeating  the  Japanese  onomy*  All  the  so 
officers  v/era  assigned  ty  the  War  Dopartnent  to  straighton  out  tho  thinking 
of  sorno  SF.all  groups  on  tho  Woot  Coast  who  h«xvo  been  givinp  a  shabby 
interpretation  of  Nazi  race  superiority. 
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The  War  Department  wants  the  rural  sections  to  know  that  time  and 
tine  again  young  men  of  Japanese  parentage  have  proved  their  loyalty  and 
that  they  and  their  families  are  entitled  to  every  right  and  privilege 
accorded  all  human  beings  under  our  constitution* 

Under  the  processes  of  freedom  of  enterprise  we  cannot  deny  one 
minority  of  its  rights  without  endangering  the  rights  of  the  next  minority 
and  from  their  go  on  up  the  scale  to  chaos* 

Science  and  progress  rejects  untruths*  I  believe  it  will  benefit 
all  of  us  to  consider  the  facts  and  to  throw  out  prejudice  and  fiction. 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


In  June,  1942,  Dillon  Myer  took  on  the  task  of  directing  the 
War  Relocation  Authority  three  months  after  it  began,  filling  the  chair 
vacated  by  his  long-time  Agriculture  Department  associate,  Milton 
Eisenhower.   Although  not  sympathetic  to  the  evacuation,  one  does  not 
(as  he  points  out  in  his  autobiography  manuscript)  "turn  down  a  Presi 
dential  request  during  wartime."* 

In  the  thirties,  Myer  had  been  promoted  from  county  agent  to  the 
Washington  Office  of  the  AAA  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  1935  saw 
him  move  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
States  Relations  and  Planning.  That  he  was  a  trusted  and  recognized 
administrator  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with  the  request  that  he  head  up 
WRA.   It  was  a  reputation  that  continued  long  after  the  return  of  the 
Japanese-Americans  to  their  homes,  for  in  1946  he  was  offered  the  gov 
ernorship  of  Puerto  Rico,  which  Truman  felt  needed  an  effectual  adminis 
trator,  and  which  Myer  turned  down.  He  did  go  on  to  other  large 
challenges:  Commissioner  of  Federal  Public  Housing  Administration  (1946), 
and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  (1950) . 

This  interview  was  held  in  order  to  more  fully  explicate  the 
chapter  on  the  WRA  in  his  autobiography.**  He  came  to  the  University 
of  California  governmental  relations  office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
November  6,  1969,  where  we  were  given  a  quiet  room  in  which  to  tape. 
His  opening  premise  was  his  almost  total  lack  of  preparedness  to  run 
WRA,  the  job  itself  unheard  of  in  this  country,  and  his  prior  lack  of 
contact  with  Japanese-Americans,  since  he  had  grown  up  as  a  farm  boy 
in  Ohio.   "I  didn't  have  any  original  opinions  about  it  excepting  that 
I  believed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  .  .  .  what  I  used  to  call  our  endpost 
to  hook  our  fence  to,"  he  said   (page  4).  The  rest  of  the  interview 
became  a  fascinating  if  ironic  case  history  of  how  civil  liberty  prin 
ciples  could  function  within  a  larger  framework  that  had  essentially 
denied  them.   It  was  not  without  eventual  help  from  informed  civil 
libertarians  on  the  outside,  the  ones  he  calls  "the  goodwill  people." 


*Myer,  Dillon  S.  ,  "An  Autobiography  of  Dillon  S.  Myer,"  Regional  Oral 
History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
1970,  409  pages. 

**op.  cit.,  pages  183-225. 
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We  taped  for  half  a  day,  and  at  times  it  was  emotionally  wearing 
for  this  gentle  and  astute  man.  He  fully  re-lived  the  torments  of  the 
time:   the  bossy  harassment  from  insensitive  army  officers,  the  post 
ponements  of  the  lifting  of  the  evacuation  order,  and  his  own  confronta 
tion  with  the  American  Legionnaires  in  Hood  River,  Oregon,  who  were 
planning  to  remove  the  names  of  Japanese-Americans  from  their  war  memorial 
monument . 

Mr.  Myer's  day  of  hard  labor  at  the  tape  recorder  was  only  a 
beginning.  He  went  over  the  transcript  with  great  care,  filling  in 
where  sound  was  not  clear  and  checking  for  accuracy.  Later,  he  arranged 
and  assisted  in  another  interview  with  James  Rowe  (who  handled  some  of 
the  negotiations  for  the  Justice  Department  in  1942)  and  also  checked 
over  his  own  part  in  that  transcript.   Similarly,  he  served  as  an  entree 
to  Japanese-American  Citizens  League  advocate  Mike  Masaoka,  and  he  con 
tinued  to  advise  and  expedite  whenever  his  assistance  was  needed. 

When  his  book  on  the  Japanese-American  internment ,  The  Uprooted 
Americans  (University  of  Arizona  Press,  1970)  was  published,  he  deposited 
the  original  uncut  draft  in  The  Bancroft  Library,  where  his  autobiography 
can  also  be  found. 


Amelia  R.  Fry 
Interviewer-Editor 


17  May  1974 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 


(Date  of  Interview:   November  6,  1969) 


I  THE  EVACUATION 


Appointment  as  Director 


Fry:      You  mentioned  to  me  earlier  that  you  and  the  Milton  Eisenhowers 

were  very  close,  and  although  he  was  appointed  the  first  director 
of  the  War  Relocation  Authority  on  March  19,  1942,  and  you  didn't 
take  over  until  June  17,  you  were  fairly  close  to  WRA  during  this 
period.  Would  you  mind  telling  about  this? 

Myer:     Milton  Eisenhower  and  I  both  lived  in  Falls  Church,  Virginia,  and 
we  were  members  of  the  same  car  pool.  As  a  consequence,  after 
Milton  took  over,  I  got  a  fill-in  almost  every  morning  that  he  was 
in  Washington,  and  did  advise  on  some  of  his  appointments.  And 
in  particular,  he  asked  me  about  Leland  Barrows,  who  was  the  exec 
utive  officer.  And  of  course,  he  had  John  Province,  who  had 
worked  with  me;  Philip  Click,  Elmer  Rowalt,  who  became  his  deputy 
director,  whom  I'd  known  since  college,  and  who  had  worked  with 
me  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.   E.J.  Utz,  who  had  been  one 
of  my  county  agents  in  Ohio  and  then  worked  with  me  in  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  headed  up  the  division  of  Property,  Agricul 
ture  and  Engineering  in  WRA.   So  that  I  knew  all  the  people  on  the 
key  staff  in  Washington  when  I  moved  over,  excepting  two.  One  of 
them  was  Colonel  Erie  Kress,  who  was  assigned  from  the  Army.   The 
other  one  was  Tom  Holland,  who  had  come  from  one  of  the  other  gov 
ernment  agencies,  and  I  hadn't  met  him  until  after  I  joined  WRA. 
I  also  learned  later,  by  the  way,  that  Milton  talked  with  his  staff 
before  he  recommended  me  to  the  President,  and  they  all  agreed  they 
wanted  me  to  come  over. 

Fry:      Oh,  that's  nice.  And  these  were  all  agriculture  -- 
Myer:     All  of  them  with  the  exception  of  two. 

Fry:      And  during  this  three  month  period,  you  were  still  with  the  Agricul 
tural  Conservation  and  Adjustment  Administration? 


Myer:     That's  right. 

Fry:      Which  was  sort  of  an  anomalous  organization.  And  you  were  unhappy 
with  that  according  to  your  autobiography.  * 

Myer:     I  was  very  unhappy.  This  was  an  organization  established  by 

Secretary  [Claude  Raymond]  Wickard  on  the  15th  of  December  just 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  and  he  announced  it  in  the  newspapers  without 
saying  anything  to  either  "Spike"  Evans  or  myself,  who  were  to  head 
it  up.   It  was  an  idea,  I'm  sure,  of  Sam  Bledsoe  and  Bob  Shields, 
two  of  the  Secretary's  assistants.  Evidently  they  got  their  heads 
together  and  decided  this  was  a  good  way  to  get  the  organizations 
dovetailed  or  joined  up  and  intermingled,  which  they  wanted  done, 
between  the  Triple  A  [Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration]  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  so  on.  Well,  they  picked  the 
wrong  man  to  do  that  because  I  just  wasn't  going  to  do  it.  So  I 
had  to  sit  that  out  from  the  middle  of  December  until  the  17th  of 
June.  And  incidentally,  they  put  that  agency  to  sleep  about  a 
month  or  two  after  I  moved  over  from  it. 

Fry:      Well,  from  your  car  pool  conversations  and  your  Saturday  night 

get-togethers  with  Eisenhower,  could  you  comment  on  Eisenhower's 
attitude  toward  this,  why  he  took  this  job  in  the  first  place? 

Myer:     He  was  pushed  into  it.  He  didn't  want  the  job.  He  had  had  a 

temporary  assignment  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Budget  had  asked  him 
to  do  some  writing  work  for  the  President  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  And  Harold  Smith,  who  was  head  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
was  a  very  persuasive  chap.  He  was  the  one  that  decided  that 
Milton  Eishenhower  was  a  good  man  to  head  it  up  because  he  had 
worked  with  him  recently.  And  I'm  sure  he  recommended  him  to  the 
President,  and  then  the  President  poured  the  heat  on.   It  was  war 
time.   It  was  the  only  reason  he  took  it  because  it  was  not  his 
kind  of  job.  He  was  capable,  of  course,  and  he  had  demonstrated 
that  throughout  the  years.  He  didn't  want  it.  He  didn't  like  it, 
from  the  beginning.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  became  ill  during 
the  two  or  three  months  that  he  was  director  because  it  worried  him. 
And  on  the  evening  that  he  talked  to  me  about  taking  it  over,  on 
the  15th  of  June,  he  told  me  that  I  should  take  it  if  I  could  sleep 
at  nights,  because  he  couldn't.  Milton  was  a  very,  very  sensitive 
public  relations  man,  and  he  didn't  like  to  make  tough  decisions 
and  incur  the  ire  of  anybody.  And  consequently,  this  was  the  kind 
of  thing  that  just  wasn't  to  his  liking  at  all. 


*  Myer,  Dillon  S.   "An  Autobiography  of  Dillon  S.  Myer,"  typed 

transcript  of  a  tape-recorded  interview,  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  The  Bancroft  Library,  Regional  Oral  History  Office 
(Berkeley,  1970),  pp.  180-182. 


Fry:      And  you  saw  this  as  a  way  of  getting  out  of  your  own  uncomfortable 
situation  -- 

Myer:     No,  no,  no. 

Fry:      And  you  also  felt  that  you  were  tough  enough  to  do  it? 

Myer:     No,  I  didn't  see  it  as  a  way  of  getting  out.   It  was  a  bad  situa 
tion,  but  --  I  wouldn't  have  picked  this  challenge  at  that  stage. 
But  here  again  the  war  was  on,  Milton  and  I  had  been  very  close, 
and  he'd  been  helpful  to  me  throughout  the  years  that  I'd  been  in 
Washington.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  Milton  was  partly  respon 
sible  for  my  becoming  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.   I  think  he  recommended  me  for  that  job,  but  I  didn't  find 
out  until  a  good  many  years  later;  I'm  sure  it's  true.   So  I  felt 
a  good  deal  of  loyalty  to  Milton  at  that  time,  and  I  knew  that  he 
was  in  a  bind  and  that  he  didn't  like  it.  So  after  talking  it  over 
for  about  two  hours,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  take  it,  and  I  said, 
"Do  you  think  I  should?"  And  he  said,  'Well,  if  you  can  sleep  at 
nights,  yes;  I  can't."  So  I  said,  "All  right,  I'll  take  it."  Just 
like  that.  That  part  didn't  bother  me.   I  had  learned  to  sleep  at 
night  with  my  worries. 

Fry:      Which  part  didn't  bother  you?  You  mean  the  opposition? 

Myer:     No.  All  of  the  problems  that  you  had  to  face.  After  all,  these 
people  were  Japanese.  The  emotions  against  the  Japanese  were 
great.  We  didn't  anticipate  of  course  at  that  stage  all  of  the 
opposition  that  was  going  to  continue  out  on  the  coast  on  the  part 
of  the  people  who  pushed  for  the  evacuation.  We  assumed  that  that 
would  pretty  well  settle  down.   It  didn't;  it  got  worse.  V.S. 
McClatchy,  the  Legion,  the  Hearst  Press,  Los  Angeles  Times  and  so 
on,  continued  the  battle  right  up  to  the  end,  you  know.   I  learned 
a  lot  about  myself  and  a  lot  of  other  people  during  that  period. 
Those  first  two  years  were  kind  of  tough,  '42  and  '43. 

Fry:      Yes,  well,  you  didn't  have  much  experience  from  anybody  else  to 
go  on. 

Myer:     Absolutely  no  precedent. 

Fry:      No  precedent  at  all  in  the  United  States. 

Myer:     No  precedent  whatsoever.  And  of  course  I  didn't  know  any  Japanese. 
The  only  Japanese  that  I  ever  remembered  knowing  before  I  took 
this  job  were  two  boys  that  were  in  my  class  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Ohio  State  University  in  1910-14.  And  I  didn't 


Myer:     remember  ever  meeting  any  others  in  the  interim  period.   So  I  had 
to  start  from  scratch  in  many  ways. 

In  a  way  that  was  good  because  I  came  in,  fortunately,  with 
an  open  mind.   I  didn't  have  any  original  opinions  about  it 
excepting  that  I  believed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  that  guided  us 
all  the  way  through  our  program.  We  used  that  as  our  anchor,  what 
I  used  to  call  our  endpost  to  hook  our  fence  to. 

Fry:      Your  what? 

Myer:     Our  endpost  to  hook  our  fence  to.  [Laughter]  Farm  boy,  you  see,  I 
use  the  kind  of  similes  that  come  from  a  farm  boy's  life.  You 
know,  they  used  "deadmen"  on  end  posts.   You  know  what  deadmen  are? 

Fry:      No. 

Myer:     Well,  you  use  a  great  big  post  and  put  strips  about  six  inches  wide 
and  three  feet  long  on  each  side  near  the  bottom.  You  dug  a  wide 
hole,  so  that  it  was  solid,  you  see.  When  you  put  it  in,  it  helped 
to  hold  it  solid.   So  an  endpost  was  something  that  you  learned  was 
a  solid  sort  of  thing  that  you  hooked  your  fence  to. 

Fry:      And  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  that  to  you. 
Myer:     The  Bill  of  Rights  was  my  endpost. 

Fry:      Well,  that  was  a  difficult  endpost  to  use  when  you  had  an  assign 
ment  like  this. 

Myer:     No,  it  wasn't.   No,  no,  no.   It  was  just  exactly  what  we  needed. 
After  all,  we  believed  in  every  citizen  having  his  day  in  court, 
and  all  the  kind  of  opportunities  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  stood 
for. 


Pressures  for  Evacuation 


Fry:      What  part  did  the  agriculture  interests  play  on  the  coast?  I 

thought  that  some  of  those  were  pretty  active.  There  was  the  West 
ern  Growers'  Protective  Association. 

Myer:     Yes.  And  McClatchy's  Joint  Immigration  Committee  --  the  Grange, 
and  the  Farm  Bureau,  were  represented  on  that.  And  of  course 
the  Attorney  General  was,  before  Warren  [Ulysses  Sigel  Webb]. 
I  don't  think  Warren  ever  served  on  it.  At  the  time  they  organized, 


Myer:     the  American  Legion,  and  of  course,  some  of  these  other  organi 
zations.  McClatchy  headed  it  up.  He  was  the  one  who  organized 
it  way  back  in  the  1920s  when  he  planned  to  carry  the  battle  for 
the  Exclusion  Act.  And  it  stayed  in  existence  right  up  until  1938 
when  he  finally  passed  away.   He  beat  the  tom-toms.  And  then  of 
course  the  McClatchy  papers  continued  to  carry  the  battle  all 
through  our  WRA  days . 

Fry:      Did  the  Kiwanis  and  Lions  form  any  kind  of  a  supportive  group  very 
early  in  order  to  pressure  for  removal  of  the  Japanese? 

Myer:  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  don't  think  the  Lions  --  well,  they  may 
have.  I  don't  know.  But  generally  I  don't  think  the  luncheon 
clubs  entered  into  it  very  much. 

Fry:      Then  there  was  a  radio  commentator,  very  early  in  the  game  -- 

Myer:     John  B.  Hughes. 

Fry:      John  Hughes,  yes,  who  was  he? 

Myer:     Well,  he  was  a  commentator  out  on  the  west  coast  on  the  radio. 

I  don't  know  who  he  represented  at  that  time.   But  he,  in  January 
of  1942,  went  on  the  air  and  kicked  off  the  big  push  toward 
evacuation. 

Fry:      That  was  really  quite  early. 

Myer:     Yes,  it  was  early  in  January,  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 
Things  had  been  very  quiet  through  December,  there  wasn't  too  much 
opposition  to  the  people  who  became  evacuees,  Japanese-Americans. 
They  lived  quietly.   They  were  frightened,  of  course,  and  there 
were  some  rumors  such  as  poisoned  food,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
which  even  the  Los  Angeles  Times  checked  into  and  said  was  all  bunk. 
So  for  about  a  month,  things  were  quite  calm,  and  then  Hughes  urged 
the  evacuation  and  the  hate  groups  really  began  to  beat  the  drums. 
The  Congressional  contingent,  Leland  Ford,  and  some  others  started 
yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  And  of  course  the  Immigration 
Committee  that  we've  already  mentioned  started  whooping  it  up, 
the  growers  and  shippers  and  the  packers,  the  people  who  wanted 
to  take  over.  And  they  did  take  over. 

You  see,  the  Japanese  people,  particularly  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state,  had  handled  most  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  pro 
duction  and  marketing  program.   They  had  most  of  the  business, 
you  see,  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  surrounding  area,  and  a  lot  of 
shipping  business.  Well,  these  growers  and  dealers  of  course  were 
itching  to  get  their  hands  on  it,  and  they  did.  After  the  war 


Myer:     was  over  and  the  evacuees  went  back,  they  never  recovered  that 
same  kind  of  hold  on  the  business.  A  lot  of  people  were  too 
old  by  that  time  to  go  back  and  start  over,  and  a  lot  of  them 
who  leased  land  couldn't  get  the  leases  back  and  consequently 
they  didn't  have  the  volume  that  they  had  originally.  This  was 
one  of  the  sad  things  about  evacuation,  as  far  as  business  and 
the  economy  of  the  Japanese -Americans  were  concerned.  These  old 
people  who  had  drudged  all  their  lives  and  finally  had  arrived 
where  they  were  doing  pretty  well  with  their  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  knocked  out  of  business.  Some  of  them  got  back  in,  but  I'm 
talking  about  the  bulk  of  them  who  didn't  get  back  in  because 
they  didn't  own  land. 

Fry:      Yes.  You  say  the  old  people.  What  about  the  middle-aged  ones 
too? 

Myer:     There  weren't  very  many  middle-aged.  You  see,  most  of  the 
Issei  came  here  in  the  1890s  --  before  1910. 

Fry:      Before  the  Exclusion  Act. 

Myer:     Well,  but  even  before  that,  the  Japanese  agreed  to  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  people  they  allowed  to  leave,  you  see,  by  1910.  There 
were  some  that  came  between  1910  and  1920,  the  picture  brides 
for  example,  but  there  weren't  very  many  men,  laborers,  who  came 
in  during  that  period.   1924,  of  course,  cut  it  off  completely. 
So  that  anybody  who  was  in  our  centers,  excepting  for  a  few 
students  and  treaty  merchants  who  were  allowed  to  come  in,  had 
been  here  since  early  1900  or  maybe  in  the  1890s.  Most  of  the 
Nisei  were  born  between  1910  and  1924,  so  most  of  them  were  young 
sters  under  thirty,  and  we  had  a  lot  of  kids  in  the  centers,  of 
course,  in  1942.  Most  of  them  were  born  between  1910  and  1935. 
There  was  just  a  sprinkling  of  Nisei  who  were  over  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  Most  of  them  were  between  eight  and  twenty-five  -- 
high  school  age  for  the  most  part  at  that  time.  Now,  of  course, 
there  were  a  few  like  Mike  Masaoka  and  others  who  were  very  mature. 
In  their  thirties,  early  thirties.   But  there  weren't  very  many. 
And, of  course,  any  Nisei  over  forty  was  unheard  of  at  that  time, 
unless  they  had  migrated  from  Hawaii. 

Fry:      So  the  on-going  farms  did  belong  to  Issei,  essentially,  or  were 
leased  by  Issei. 

Myer:     They  were  leased  by  Issei  for  the  most  part  because  of  the  alien 
land  law. 

Fry:      The  Issei  were  the  most  vulnerable,  too. 


Myer:     Oh,  yes,  because  the  California  Alien  Land  Act  prohibiting 

their  owning  land,  you  see,  was  passed  in  1913.  So  a  lot  of 
them  hadn't  arrived  at  a  stage  where  they  could  have  bought 
land  before  that  time.   Some  of  them  had,  but  a  lot  of  them 
then  bought  land  in  the  names  of  their  youngsters. 

Fry:      They  couldn't  have  the  protection  of  citizenship,  then,  either. 

Myer:     They  couldn't  have  the  protection  of  citizenship  because  they 

never  had  been  eligible  for  citizenship.  Did  you  know  that  the 
orientals  generally,  including  the  American  Indians,  had  not 
been  eligible  for  citizenship  since  George  Washington  was 
President? 

Fry:      No,  I  didn't  know  it  had  been  that  long. 
Myer:     It  runs  way  back  to  the  1790s. 

Fry:      Well,  I  begin  to  get  sort  of  a  feeling  here  for  the  political 
situation  because  the  agriculture  interests  were  probably  the 
strongest  political  faction  in  the  state  of  California  at  that 
time. 

Myer:     Probably  so.  They  and  the  American  Legion. 

Fry:      So  you  had  some  pretty  strong  political  forces  working  against 
any  sort  of  tolerance  -- 

Myer:     [Laughter]  We  did.  And,  of  course,  I  had  to  learn  this.   I 

was  a  mid -westerner  and  an  easterner  and  I  had  no  contact  with 
California  excepting  what  little  I  had  after  I  became  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  AAA  and  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  the  30s. 
And  even  then  we  didn't  have  too  much  contact  with  the  political 
elements  in  California.  We  did  get  a  Soil  Conservation  District 
Act  passed,  and  I  learned  a  little  about  it  at  that  time,  but 
nothing  in  reference  to  this  anti-orientalism.  Let's  put  it  this 
way,  I  did  know,  because  as  a  kid,  as  I  grew  up,  I  used  to  read 
magazine  articles  about  the  sneaky  houseman  and  the  Yellow  Peril, 
and  so  on.   They  put  this  propaganda  out  for  years  and  years  and 
years,  but  I  didn't  know  who  was  doing  it.   I  found  out  during  the 
war. 

Fry:      Who? 

Myer:     Oh,  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  McClatchy  and  his  immigration 
group,  and  all  of  the  forces  that  had  combined  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese.  This  all  started  with  the  Chinese, 
you  see,  because  there  were  too  many  Chinese  that  were  coming  in. 


Myer:     They  got  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  passed  way  back  in  1882. 

Then  it  rode  along,  and  they  needed  more  labor,  so  they  began 
to  let  the  Japanese  come  in  after  Commodore  Perry  opened  up 
things  in  Japan.  And  the  Japanese  came  along  and  when  they  began 
to  be  interested  in  buying  some  land  and  going  on  their  own,  the 
pressure  began,  you  see.   It  was  all  right  as  long  as  they  did  day 
labor  and  were  immigrant  labor,  but  it  was  something  else  again 
when  they  began  to  move  into  business  for  themselves. 

So  I  had  to  learn.  About  the  California  American  Legion, 
the  Immigration  Committee  and  the  Hearst  press  and  about  Earl 
Warren.  About  all  the  various  elements  in  that  situation.  And 
I  learned  the  hard  way  because,  as  I  have  said  earlier,  we  had 
assumed  that  once  the  evacuation  was  complete,  or  had  been  an 
nounced  and  was  over,  that  we  wouldn't  have  too  much  of  a  public 
relations  problem  during  the  war  on  the  west  coast.   But  our 
major  public  relations  problem  was  on  the  west  coast.  And  they 
carried  the  battle  all  the  way  through. 


Earl  Warren 


Fry:      At  the  time  this  was  going  on  --  early  '42  --  Earl  Warren  was 
Attorney  General? 

Myer:     Earl  Warren  was  Attorney  General,  and  he  was  running  that  fall, 
1942,  for  the  Governorship.   I  don't  know  when  your  inauguration 
is  out  there.  As  I  remember  it,  he  was  inaugurated  in  January 
of  1943.   So  he  was  Attorney  General  during  the  period  of  the 
pressures  for  the  evacuation.   He  was,  I  think,  part  of  the 
pressure. 

Fry:      Warren  was  very  close  to  both  the  McClatchy  interests  and  the 
American  Legion. 

Myer:  That's  right.  They  had  signed  up  a  lot  of  people,  you  see,  right 
after  World  War  I  as  members  of  the  American  Legion,  and  unfortu 
nately,  they  had  a  bunch  of  veterans  who  were  ready  to  take  over. 
And  it  became  a  very,  very  strong  political  element  in  the  Cali 
fornia  situation.  And  Earl  Warren  knew  this. 

Fry:      Did  you  have  any  sense  of  which  pressure  groups  Warren  participated 
in  at  the  time? 

Myer:     Well,  I'd  say  the  major  one  was  the  Law  Enforcement  Officers.   The 
Attorney  General  in  California,  as  you  know,  really  heads  up  the 
law  enforcement  group,  the  local  police  and  sheriffs. 


Fry:      He  co-ordinates  all  the  local  groups. 

Myer:     That's  right.  And  they  had  a  meeting.  Let's  see.  Conference 
of  sheriffs  and  district  attorneys  on  the  Japanese  problem  was 
held  on  January  30th,  1942.   He  participated  in  that.  And  made 
some  comments  following  it.   He  said,  of  course,  that  it  was  a 
problem  the  military  ought  to  handle.  He  had  begun  to  duck  by 
that  time.   But  he  continued  to  be  in  touch  because  shortly  before 
General  JohnL.  DeWitt  sent  forward  his  recommendation  dated 
February  13,  he  and  Mayor  [Fletcher]  Bowron  had  a  conference  with 
DeWitt.   Bowron  came  out  of  the  conference  and  he  said  he  thought 
everything  was  going  to  be  all  right,  you  know,  on  their  side. 
Likely  to  be  an  evacuation.   DeWitt  decided  what  he  was  going  to 
recommend,  you  see,  and  that's  what  Bowron  reported  to  the  press. 

Fry:      I  found  something  here  last  night  in  Katcher  *,  and  I  thought  if 
I  read  this  to  you,  it  might  bring  back  to  you  some  of  the  things 
Earl  Warren  was  saying.   Katcher  quotes  him  on  page  148,  "After 
Warren  was  elected  Governor,  he  continued  his  battle  against  the 
Japanese,  often  in  conflict  with  changing  opinion  in  Washington 
concerning  their  loyalty.  Yet  a  contradiction  continued  in  what 
Warren  said  and  did.  Almost  at  the  same  time  Warren  was  saying 
that  the  return  of  the  Japanese  to  California  could  be  a  'body 
blow1  to  national  security,  and  claiming  that  the  evacuation 
'saved  our  state  from  terrible  disorders  and  sabotage,'  he  could 
make  an  address  at  a  ceremonies  marking  'I  am  an  American  Day," 
in  honor  of  newly  naturalized  citizens  and  say,  'Citizenship 
.  .  .  seeks  little  in  return  .  .  .  except  .  .  .  toleration  toward 
others.  ..."  The  limit  of  Warren's  tolerance  still  was  deter 
mined  by  pigmentation." 

Myer:     I  don't  think  it  was  a  matter  of  pigmentation  so  much.   He  did 
make  this  kind  of  statement.   No  doubt  of  it.   But  I  think  it's 
a  matter  of  the  particular  California  stand,  which  has  been  in 
existence  throughout  years ,  against  the  orientals.  After  about 
1906.   You  see,  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  which  had  been 
in  existence  since  1875,  started  out  on  a  campaign  on  the  danger 
of  the  Yellow  Peril.  And  they  beat  the  drums,  and  then  McClatchy, 
of  course,  and  the  American  Legion  joined  in,  1918  or  '19.  At  their 
very  first  meeting  they  passed  a  resolution.  Well,  by  that  time, 
1942,  of  course,  the  American  Legion  had  come  to  have  tremendous 
political  impact  in  California.  And  Earl  Warren,  of  course,  being 
a  young  man  coming  up,  followed  the  Legion  line  pretty  much  all 
the  way  through.   So,  as  I  say,  I  just  can't  believe  that  Earl 


*  Katcher,  Leo.   Earl  Warren;  A  Political  Biography  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill),  1967. 
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Myer:     Warren  worried  about  pigmentation.   I  think  he  honestly  kidded 
himself  into  believing  that  there  was  a  real  danger  because  we 
were  at  war  with  the  Japanese,  and  he  agreed  with  General  Dewitt 
and  others.   It's  a  very  hard  thing  to  describe. 

Fry:      Now,  he  talked  with  Tom  Clark  right  at  the  beginning  --  * 
Myer:     Oh,  sure. 

Fry:      And  Tom  Clark  was  supposed  to  have  convinced  him,  too,  that  all 
this  was  constitutional? 

Myer:     I  don't  know  what  Tom  Clark  said  to  him,  but  I  do  know  that  Tom 
Clark  weaseled  all  the  way  through,  while  he  was  out  there.   He 
was  on  the  side  of  those  that  he  thought  were  the  angels  at  that 
time,  which  was  DeWitt  and  Warren  and  others,  and  was  sympathetic. 
He  never  bucked  them,  which  was  pretty  bad.   Because  after  all, 
he  was  working  for  the  Department  of  Justice  and  representing 
them  out  there.   It  was  terrible. 

Fry:      His  boss  [U.S.  Attorney-General  Francis  Biddle]  didn't  hold  that 
view  at  all. 

Myer:     No.   No.  He  wasn't  too  strong  either.   Not  that  he  didn't  hold 
the  opposite  view;  he  did,  but  he  wasn't  much  of  a  fighter. 

Fry:      Well,  I  guess  in  Warren's  mind  it  was  essential  that  this  be  a 
constitutional  move  and  a  legal  move. 

Myer:     Oh,  sure,  being  the  kind  of  a  lawyer  he  was,  of  course,  he  felt 
it  was  essential.  You  see,  cases  were  already  being  filed,  by 
that  time,  trying  to  get  the  evacuation  declared  unconstitutional. 
And  unfortunately  it  wasn't.  Well,  we  didn't  get  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  until  the  evacuation  order  was  lifted,  you  see, 
at  the  very  end  of  1944. 

Fry:      And  you  needed  it  right  away,  before  the  evacuation. 
Myer:     We  needed  it  immediately. 

Fry:      In  the  record  of  Earl  Warren's  speeches,  which  is  about  the  only 

public  record  of  his  stand  on  this  we  have  access  to  at  the  present 
time,  he  kept  up  his  attacks  on  the  Japanese  and  hammered  home  the 
necessity  of  keeping  them  interned  at  least  a  year  after  you  were 


*  Tom  C.  Clark  then  coordinator  of  the  Alien  Enemy  Control  Pro 
gram  for  Western  Defense  Command.  Later  U.S.  Attorney-General 
and  Supreme  Court  Justice. 
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Fry:      head  of  WRA  and  maybe  longer  than  that.   Now  Leo  Katcher  says 
that  he  kept  it  up  all  during  '43  and  '44. 

Myer:     Well,  I  don't  know.   The  only  one  that  I  remember  was  at  the 
Governor's  conference  in  Ohio.  Now  when  was  that? 

Fry:      That  was  June  of  1943. 

Myer:     Well,  that's  the  last  one  I  remember.  That  was  the  year  after  I 

came  in.  And  it's  the  only  important  one  as  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
that  was  publicized  nationwide.  Now  he  may  have  during  his  cam 
paign  and  following  his  election  as  Governor,  he  may  have  made 
speeches  in  California  in  which  he  supported  it.  This,  of  course, 
was  the  American  Legion  line,  and  he  was  following  them  very 
closely.   But  June  of  1943  was  the  last  statement  against  the 
evacuees  to  my  personal  knowledge. 

Fry:      I  have  in  my  notes  that  in  December  of  '44,  Earl  Warren  was 
informed  that  the  Japanese  will  be  returned. 

Myer:     I'm  sure  he  was  — 

Fry:      What  reaction  did  you  have? 

Myer:     Very  good.   I  don't  remember  when  I  first  visited  him,  but  I'm 
sure  that  on  the  first  trip  I  made  to  the  west  coast  after  the 
evacuation  order  was  lifted,  we  went  to  Sacramento  and  saw  the 
Governor.  And  we  got  a  very  open-armed  reception  with  him.   I 
mean,  we  were  shown  in,  and  we  got  on  first  name  basis  very  quickly, 
and  from  that  time  on  we  had  no  trouble  with  Earl  Warren.  Whenever 
we  asked  him  to  say  something  about  what  was  going  on  in  certain 
communities  to  oppose  the  evacuees'  return,  he  said  it.  We'd  get 
quotes  from  him,  you  see,  we'd  put  out  to  the  press. 

Fry:      Were  you  expecting  that  kind  of  reception  from  Earl  Warren? 

Myer:     Yes,  I  was,  because  Bob  Cozzens*,  who  was  our  San  Francisco  rep 
resentative  at  that  time,  knew  Earl  Warren.   He'd  known  him 
throughout  the  years.   And  he  said,  "I  don't  think  you're  going 
to  have  any  trouble  with  Earl  Warren."  And  Bob,  I  think,  may 
have  been  there  before  I  got  there,  and  had  already  seen  him. 
I  don't  remember  much  detail  about  the  meeting  except  that  it  was 
most  friendly.   I  went  to  talk  with  him  mainly  to  get  acquainted 
with  him,  one,  and  two,  to  tell  him  what  our  plans  were  for  reloca 
tion.  We  were  setting  up  offices  at  that  stage  of  the  game,  you 
see,  all  over  California,  to  help  people  get  settled,  and  I  told 
him  I'm  sure  that  we  were  probably  going  to  need  some  help  from 
time  to  time.  We  would  need  him  to  speak  up  if  things  happened 


*  See  interview  with  Robert  B.  Cozzens,  this  volume. 
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Myer:     that  shouldn't  happen.  And  we'd  like  his  support.  And  he  told 
me  he'd  be  glad  to  hear  from  us,  and  did  give  support  every  time 
we  asked  it. 

Fry:      You  did  have  to  ask  him  for  statements  of  support  for  press  releases? 

Myer:     Well,  things  came  up  that  we  knew  about  that  maybe  even  he  didn't 
know  about.  We'd  let  him  know  and  tell  him  what  we  wanted,  and 
he'd  give  us  a  statement  we  could  put  out  and  we  could  quote  him 
in  the  press,  you  see. 

And,  of  course,  the  die  was  cast  and  Earl  knew  it,  and  he 
was  a  good  enough  politico  to  accept  it.  And  he  did  a  very  graceful 
turn-around.   Very  graceful.   This  is  why  I  say  to  anybody  that  asks 
me  about  an  apology  from  Earl  Warren  that  they're  off  on  the  wrong 
foot,  because  Earl  Warren  had  the  good  grace  to  turn  about  and 
help  get  the  job  done  out  there,  plus  the  fact  that  he  became  a 
great  liberal  judge  on  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I  think  this  was  a 
part  of  it. 

Fry:      You  think  this  was  a  part  of  his  education,  you  mean? 

Myer:     I  don't  think  there's  any  question  about  it.  And  his  conscience. 
I  think  when  he  looked  back  on  the  whole  thing,  he  realized  when 
he  moved  on  to  the  Court,  here  was  an  opportunity  to  show  the  world 
that,  after  all,  he  was  not  a  bigot. 


Congressional  Committees 

Fry:      All  through  this,  you  had  a  lot  of  committee  harassment.   I  think 
Warren  had  to  testify  earlier  for  the  Tolan  Committee,  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  Migration? 

Myer:     It  wasn't  harassment. 

Fry:      And  that  was  before  you  even  took  office. 

Myer:     Yes,  it  was,  but  it  was  too  late  to  stop  the  evacuation.  John 

Tolan  was  a  nice  chap,  a  very  wonderful  fellow,  and  he  was  hoping 
to  help.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jim  Rowe*of  the  Justice  Department, 
needled  Tolan  into  taking  on  this  committee  and  trying  to  do  some 
thing  about  it  because  he  saw  the  trend  of  things.  Well,  Tolan 
tried,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  of  course,  practically  everybody 
that  testified  before  his  committee  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
fence  as  far  as  we  were  concerned.  And  he  tried  to  temper  things. 


*  See  interview  with  James  Rowe ,  Jr.  this  volume. 
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Myer:     Lou  Goldblatt  was  the  only  one  of  the  labor  boys  in  San 

Francisco  who  testified  and  he  did  a  beautiful  job  before  the 
Tolan  Committee.  And  Mike  Masaoka,  of  course,  appeared  before 
the  Tolan  Committee,  but  they  were  about  the  only  two  that  ap 
peared  before  the  committee  that  really  did  something  about  it. 

Mike  finally  said,  "If  there  is  to  be  an  evacuation  because 
of  military  necessity,  we  would  have  to  go  along,  but  if  it's 
because  of  economic  pressures  or  other  reasons,  we  could  not  go 
along."  So  the  Tolan  Committee  was  set  up  with  the  idea  of 
helping  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  let's  put  it  that  way,  but  it 
came  too  late,  and  it  didn't  work.  Of  course,  a  lot  of  people  at 
that  time  in  California  where  the  emotions  had  been  stirred  --  the 
radio  and  everybody  else,  you  see,  was  on  the  wrong  side,  to  the 
point  where  people  who  felt  strongly  about  it  on  the  other  side, 
few  of  them  had  the  courage  to  come  out  and  testify. 

Fry:      Well,  in  May  of  1943,  when  Mrs.  Roosevelt  came  out,  you  were  able 
to  take  your  problem  to  the  President  and  try  to  get  the  whole 
thing  --  the  evacuation  --  rescinded. 

Myer:     Well,  no,  we  didn't  talk  much  about  that  at  that  stage.   I  told 
him  about  it,  yes,  but  we  didn't  pressure  him  on  that.  My  main 
problem  then  was  "Happy"  Chandler  in  the  Senate  Committee.  And 
this  was  before  the  Dies  Committee  came  into  the  picture  and  they 
were  pestering  us,  you  see,  for  transfer  to  the  Army.  And  when 
I  brought  up  the  "Happy"  Chandler  thing,  Roosevelt  said,  "I  think 
I  can  help  you  on  that."  And  he  did.   Through  Senator  Joe 
O'Mahoney.   Joe  O'Mahoney  called  Chandler  in  and  gave  him  hell. 

Fry:      He  was  a  Congressman? 

Myer:     He  was  a  Senator  from  Kentucky.  And  he  was  set  up  as  the  sub 
committee  chairman  to  handle  this  business.  Mon  Wallgren,  who 
had  been  Governor  of  Washington,  before  he  was  Senator,  intro 
duced  the  Legion's  bill  to  transfer  us  to  the  War  Department, 
you  see,  the  whole  WRA  business.  And  we  knew  enough  about  the 
Army  at  that  time  that  we  didn't  want  it  done.   Not  that  we  wanted 
to  handle  it,  but  we  didn't  want  it  done  by  the  Army.  And  we  had 
a  terrible  go-round  in  our  first  meeting  and  fortunately  before 
that  hearing  was  over  was  when  Henry  Stimson  announced  the  plans 
for  the  442nd  Regimental  Combat  Team  on  January  28,  1943.   This 
was  in  later  January,  you  see,  of  '43,  we  had  this  first  hearing 
with  Chandler  and  his  group.  And  Wallgren  was  the  bad  guy  in  that 
one. 

* 

Fry:      Oh,  I  see,  then  there  was  another  hearing  in  May  and  June,  then, 
right  after  you  saw  Roosevelt? 
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Myer:     These  hearings  were  with  the  Dies  Committee.   Homer  Chaillaux, 

who  was  head  of  the  Americanism  Committee  for  the  American  Legion 
was  one  of  the  biggest  thorns  in  our  flesh.  He  was,  of  course, 
executive  officer.  He  was  a  Calif ornian,  by  the  way.  Homer 
Chaillaux  told  Clarence  Pickett  of  the  Friends'  Service  Committee 
and  bragged  about  this,  that  the  Senate  committee  under  "Happy" 
Chandler  didn't  do  what  they  wanted  done,  so  they  got  the  Dies 
sub-committee  to  do  the  job.   So  you  see,  Dies  then  appointed 
Costello,  John  Costello  of  Los  Angeles,  as  chairman  of  that  com 
mittee,  and  we  had  to  deal  with  it  over  a  period  of  months.  They 
started  out  in  April,  or  May.   They  had  their  investigators  at 
Manzanar  and  some  of  these  other  centers  with  no  previous  notice. 

And  this  was  one  of  the  joyful  things  that  happened  because 
when  I  heard  they  were  there  I  asked  the  Project  Directors  to  take 
transcripts  of  everything  that  happened.  And  I  found  out  that 
the  center  directors  knew  what  the  policies  were  because  they  all 
told  the  same  story.  And  they  sent  a  congressman  from  New  Jersey, 
J.  Parnell  Thomas,  out  to  Los  Angeles,  who  was  on  the  committee  but 
not  on  the  sub-committee,  and  he  sat  out  there  in  the  hotel  and 
spouted  off  things  about  what  was  going  on.  He'd  never  been  in 
a  relocation  center  of  course.  He  laid  the  groundwork  for  their 
first  hearings  in  Los  Angeles.  And  the  only  people  they  paid  any 
attention  to  out  there  were  people  like  Townshend  and  others  from 

SPoston,  who  ran  off  at  the  time  they  had  their  trouble  down  there 
in  November.  Townshend  took  a  government  car  and  was  away  for  a 
week  because  he  was  scared  to  death  and  because  the  project  direc 
tor  wouldn't  bring  the  Army  in. 

He's  the  one  who,  we  said,  lied  or  gave  misinformation  in 
forty-two  different  cases,  and  John  Costello  came  back  [Laughter] 
after  lunch  and  said,  "Mr.  Myer,  we've  been  over  Mr.  Townshend 's 
testimony  and  we  only  find  thirty-nine,"  and  I  bowed  to  him  and 
bowed  to  the  press  and  said,  "We'll  settle  for  thirty-nine." 

Fry:      And  Costello  was  perfectly  serious.  [Laughter] 

Myer:     I  don't  know.  It  was  Robert  Stripling,  of  course.   It  was  Stripling's 
idea.   It  was  his  way  of  trying  to  prove  that  we  were  inaccurate, 
see.  That's  the  only  thing  I  can  figure  out.   It  was  a  dumb  thing 
to  do  because  the  press  boys  sitting  up  there,  about  eight  or  ten 
of  them,  just  howled. 


Fry:      I'm  sure  it  cracked  them  up.  [Laughter] 
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Myer:     Right.   This  is  the  kind  of  people  they  had  in  those  hearings. 
So  we  never  got  a  crack  at  it  until  July  6,  you  see.   They  were 
holding  these  hearings  in  May,  June  at  the  centers,  and  we  never 
got  before  the  press,  you  see,  to  an  open  hearing  until  July. 
They  had  an  open  hearing  in  Los  Angeles,  but  we  were  not  there. 
Some  of  the  Poston  boys  were  there,  but  they  weren't  allowed  to 
do  much  about  it.   But  July  6th  and  7th  we  had  our  day,  and  what 
a  day.'   Two  days. 

We  had  stacks  of  mimeographed  material  three  or  four  feet 
high.   Because  we  had  decided  that  the  only  thing  to  do,  finally, 
was  to  document  every  rumor  and  every  charge  that  was  made  and 
document  the  testimony  of  Townshend  and  others.  We  went  up  there 
loaded  for  bear,  and  every  time  a  question  would  come  up  that 
related  to  any  of  the  allegations  we'd  begin  handing  out  our 
mimeographed  rebuttal  to  the  press.   So  we  were  loaded,  we  were 
really  loaded.  And  the  nice  thing  about  those  hearings  was  that 
there  were  representatives  from  a  lot  of  goodwill  people  around 
the  country.   It  wasn't  a  big  crowd  but  we  had  some  wonderful 
people  there.  And  they  went  back  home  and  told  what  a  bunch  of 
people  these  were  and  what  a  beating  we  were  getting  and  these, 
the  goodwill  people,  really  began  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and 
become  active  on  our  side  about  that  time.   This  was  in  mid -'43. 
And  it  was  a  good  thing.   It  turned  out  quite  well. 

Fry:      Did  you  get  fair  press  coverage  on  this  in  California? 

Myer:     I  don't  remember.   I  don't  think  very  much.  We  got  it  in  the  rest 
of  the  country  pretty  well,  and  it  wasn't  a  big  thing  as  far  as 
the  press  was  concerned. 

Fry:      I  thought  it  might  have  been  a  kind  of  turning  point  for  you  in 
terms  of  opinion. 

Myer:     Well,  it  was  a  turning  point  but  mainly  because  of  these  goodwill 
people  who  attended  the  hearings  and  saw  what  was  going  on  and 
got  mad.   And  they  went  back  and  helped  to  organize  local  committees 
and  others  and  really  went  to  town. 


Selection  of  Center  Sites 
Fry:      Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  selecting  the  camp  sites? 
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Myer:     Just  a  little.   The  one  in  Utah  and  two  in  Arkansas  were  selected 
after  I  came  on.  Most  of  them  had  been  already  established.  You 
see,  Manzanar  and  Poston  were  used  as  assembly  centers  to  begin  with. 
They  were  already  on  the  way.  Manzanar  was  turned  over  to  WRA  on 
June  1.   It  had  been  an  assembly  center.  And  there  are  good  rea 
sons  why  we  had  a  problem  at  Manzanar  too.   Because  all  of  the 
tough  boys  from  Terminal  Island  down  on  the  coast,  the  fishermen 
and  so  on  moved  in  there  very  early  in  the  game  and  had  taken  over. 
They  had  a  kitchen  workers'  union.   These  old  boys  moved  into  the 
kitchens  and  they  really  held  sway  for  a  while.   That  led  up  to 
part  of  our  problem.  We  had  the  disturbance  --  then  --  in  1942. 

Fry:      And  these,  what  you  call  tough  boys,  had  been  put  in  together  -- 

Myer:     Well,  they  just  moved  in.   They  just  moved  in.   They  were  evacuated, 
you  see,  so  they  moved  up  to  Manzanar,  which  was  one  of  the  early 
assembly  centers.   The  first  people  they  evacuated  were  the  people 
on  Terminal  Island,  in  Southern  California,  off  the  coast  there. 
There  was  a  jetty  or  something  where  a  lot  of  them  lived,  you  see, 
and  they  moved  that  whole  group  out  immediately. 

Fry:      Yes,  I  guess  they  were  scared  of  what  they  were  going  to  do  -- 
there  were  some  rumors. 

Myer:     Well,  you  know,  these  old  rumors  about  people  who  jumped  ship  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  who  were  Japanese  spies.  Oh,  there  were  all 
kinds.   People  get  crazy-scared  and  do  a  lot  of  foolish  things, 
and  Earl  Warren  did  some  of  them. 

Fry:      Well,  I  guess  Warren  was  quite  critical  about  choosing  California 
as  a  site  for  two  of  these  camps. 

Myer:     I  don't  know.  There  was  a  battle  about  the  Manzanar  one.  You  see, 
this  was  up  in  the  watershed  that  provided  water  for  Los  Angeles 
from  Owens  Lake  and  Owens  Valley.   I  wasn't  available,  of  course; 
the  Army  decided  this,  you  see  and  the  Army  was  sitting  in  the 
saddle  in  those  days.   The  war  was  on.   So  they  selected  the  site, 
and  there  was  objection  to  it  on  the  part  of  people  in  Los  Angeles. 
There  was  objection  when  we  had  some  hogs  that  we  were  feeding 
garbage  up  there  which  were  supposed  to  be  polluting  the  water, 
even  after  I  came  on.   It  wasn't  but  nevertheless  they  thought  so. 
And  Tule  Lake  --  I  don't  know  who  selected  that  --  frankly.   It 
was  already  partially  built  and  had  people  in  it  when  I  visited 
it  in  the  last  of  June,  "42,  within  two  weeks  after  I  came  on  the 
job. 
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Fry:      At  that  time  Tule  Lake  contained  just  more  or  less  a  cross-section 
of  the  Japanese? 

Myer:     Oh,  yes,  same  as  any  other  center.   Except  that  most  of  them 
were  from  California. 


Public  Opinion  and  the  Press 


Fry:      Do  you  remember  when  Warren  complained  that  the  Japanese  at  Tule 
Lake  were  allowed  to  use  long  distance  telephones?  He  thought 
this  was  a  security  risk. 

Myer:     No,  I  don't  remember  that.  We  didn't  hear  much  from  Warren  after 

we  got  so  busy  with  things,  except  for  his  Columbus  speech  in  June, 
1943.  And  this  was  so  mild  compared  with  a  lot  of  things  the 
Legion  was  talking  about  that  we  carried  the  battle  to  them,  you 
see,  on  our  relocation  program.  And  the  problem  of  making  people 
believe  that  we  were  not  feeding  the  Japanese  people  better  meat 
than  the  boys  in  the  Army. 

Fry:      Was  this  a  kind  of  running  type  of  complaint? 
Myer:     Oh,  it  continued  over  months. 

Fry:      That  you  were  giving  these  people  too  good  treatment,  coddling 
them? 

Myer:     Continued  over  months.  Most  of  it  came  out,  of  course,  at  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Hearst  papers  would  begin  to 
put  out  rumors  of  this  kind.   The  first  one  was  that  we  were  plan 
ning  to  pay  them  more  for  working  than  we  were  paying  the  boys  in 
the  Army.   This  was  when  Tom  Clark  was  still  out  there,  and  the 
Army  was  still  in  charge  of  Manzanar.   Then  they  began  to  talk 
about  the  meat  supply,  etc. 

And  then  a  little  later  on,  the  strongest  campaign  of 
that  type  we  had  was  put  on  by  the  Denver  Post.  And  they  sent  a 
chap,  by  the  name  of  Jack  Carberry  up  to  Heart  Mountain  to  do  some 
investigating.   And  he  found  something  that  they  could  really  play 
on  because  the  Army  Quartermaster's  Corps,  who  was  serving  us  at 
that  time,  didn't  have  enough  warehouses  to  warehouse  everything 
they  wanted  reasonably  near  a  source  of  supply  for  the  west,  and 
we  had  some  extra  at  Heart  Mountain  and  they  had  packed  a  lot  of 
stuff  in  there  that  wasn't  meant  for  us  at  all.  And  of  course, 
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Myer:     Carberry  found  it  and  said  we  had  enough  stuff,  you  see,  to 

feed  kids  for  the  next  hundred  years  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 
Oh,  they  really  went  all  out.  They  ran  banner  red  headlines  on 
us  for  weeks.  But  after  all  we  could  meet  that  kind  of  thing. 
There  wasn't  much  they  could  do  about  it. 

Fry:      You  mean  you  could  meet  it?  Or  you  could  just  go  ahead  and 
operate  and  ignore  the  allegations? 

Myer:     We  could  go  ahead  and  operate  and  in  the  meantime  if  any  question 
came  up,  we'd  tell  folks  what  the  facts  were  and  we  put  out  press 
releases  on  it,  but  went  right  ahead  because  there  wasn't  much 
else  we  could  do  about  it.   And  of  course  the  Army  was  supplying 
that  stuff. 

Fry:      Was  there  any  paper  in  California  that  did  take  your  press 
releases  and  did  run  them? 

Myer:     Up  until  the  time  of  the  Tule  Lake  incident,  the  Chronicle  was 

very  decent,  very  decent.   They  had  a  little  hard  time  doing  it, 
but  they  were.  Lawrence  Davis  was  the  New  York  Times  correspon 
dent  from  out  there,  who  got  to  be  my  great  and  good  friend.   They 
were  both  all  right.   I  mean,  they  were  fair.  Up  until  Tule  Lake, 
I  can't  think  of  the  name  of  the  editorial  writer  that  really  took 
our  skin  off  after  Tule  Lake. 

Fry:      From  the  Chronicle? 

Myer:     Yes.  Well,  if  I  heard  it,  I'd  know  it  immediately,  but  I  just 

can't  recall  it.   It's  probably  Freudian  because  we  met  with  him 
after  Tule  Lake.  We  brought  up  this  editorial.  He  called  us 
stupid  --  a  bunch  of  bureaucrats  that  had  been  raised  up  in 
positions  they  weren't  qualified  for.  Oh,  he  just  took  us  for 
a  ride.  Well,  when  we  got  through  talking  with  him  about  this 
problem  he  said,  "O.K.,  I'll  withdraw  the  'stupid1  but  I  won't 
withdraw  the  rest  of  it."  And  I  said,  "Well,  that's  up  to  you." 
So  what  we  did  was  to  put  one  of  our  very  experienced  men  out  of 
the  Washington  office  at  Tule  Lake,  and  we  took  him  around  and 
introduced  him  to  all  the  people  from  the  papers  --  the  Chronicle 
and  others.  We  had  him  go  and  meet  all  the  local  press  up  in 
that  area  and  tell  them  that  they  were  welcome  at  the  center  any 
time  they  wanted  to  come  in,  if  there  were  any  rumors  to  call  him 
up  and  he  would  fill  them  in.   It  took  a  month  or  two  to  calm  them 
down,  but  they  got  everything  they  wanted.   But  you  see,  we  were 
getting  this  beating  because  the  Army  closed  the  gates  when  they 
took  over  at  Tule  Lake  and  wouldn't  let  any  newspaper  men  in. 
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Myer:     Which  of  course  is  stupid.  From  our  standpoint  it  was  very 
stupid.   And  that's  the  thing  that  put  us  in  a  very  bad  way. 

Fry:      Just  at  the  time  when  you  needed  maximum  coverage. 

Myer:     Oh,  we  needed  reporters  in  there  checking  on  the  stuff  that  we  had 
to  check  out  ourselves.   And,  you  see,  we  didn't  get  out  a  press 
release  until  the  14th  of  November. 

Fry:      Two  weeks  after  it  happened. 

Myer:     Yes,  two  weeks.  And  the  reason  we  didn't  was  because  the  reports 
officer  had  resigned  and  there  wasn't  anybody  whose  full  time 
job  it  was  to  do  that,  and  too,  there  were  so  many  crazy  rumors 
that  it  took  two  weeks  to  check  it  out.   And  we  decided  to  just 
sit  it  out  and  get  all  the  information  together  and  put  out  a 
press  release.  We  held  a  press  conference  in  Elmer  Davis" 
office,  in  the  Office  of  War  Information,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
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II  THE  RELOCATION  CENTERS 


The  Job  Corps  and  Agricultural  Work 


Fry:      Well,  the  first  week  that  you  were  on  the  job,  you  said  that 
Tom  Holland  gave  a  report.   He  had  come  out  and  looked  at 
California  and  came  back  and  said  that  it  was  necessary  to 
relocate  these  people  out  in  communities  as  soon  as  possible. 

Myer:     Right.   Tom  had  been  on  a  field  trip.   I  had  never  met  him  before, 
and  I  moved  in  to  the  WRA  office  on  the  17th  of  June.  We  had  a 
staff  conference  every  Wednesday  night  after  dinner;  we  all 
stayed  on  and  had  dinner  down  town,  and  Tom  got  back  from  his 
field  trip  in  time  for  that  first  staff  conference  that  I  held. 
He  had  gone  to  some  of  the  assembly  centers,  including  the  one 
up  in  Oregon  because  at  that  time,  the  regional  office  out  there 
was  starting  to  promote  the  Job  Corps,  which  fizzled.  And  there 
were  people  that  they  were  trying  to  recruit  in  the  Job  Corps  to 
go  out  to  work  in  sugar  beets.   This  was  in  June  of  '42.   The 
leave  for  agricultural  work  was  provided  for  by  Eisenhower  and 
Bendetsen  in  May  of  1942  before  WRA  had  taken  over  any  centers. 
They,  the  evacuees,  were  still  in  the  War  Department  assembly 
centers.  *  The  plan  for  student  relocation  was  in  the  making  at 
about  the  same  time.   It  was  handled  by  a  committee  recommended 
by  Clarence  Pickett,  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
at  about  the  same  time.  **  It  was  under  very  limited  conditions, 
you  know. 

Fry:      Could  you  put  in  right  here  why  the  Job  Corps  fizzled? 

Myer:     Well,  people  didn't  want  it.   Somebody's  bright  idea,  and  it  went 
into  the  Executive  Order  that  a  Job  Corps  would  be  formed.  Well, 


*   Myer,  Dillon  S.   Uprooted  Americans;   The  Japanese-Americans 
and  The  War  Relocation  Authority  During  World  War  II  (Tucson: 
University  of  Arizona  Press,  1971).   See  Chapter  10. 

**  See  Interview  with  Harry  and  Ruth  Kingman  (in  progress,  Regional 
Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library)  for  a  description 
of  the  West  Coast  student  relocation  program. 
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Myer:     they  tried  to  sign  up  a  group  in  Oregon  in  the  assembly  center 
up  there,  and  out  of  150  people  who  were  available,  only  ten 
or  fifteen  were  willing  to  sign  up  for  the  Job  Corps. 

Fry:      The  Japanese  themselves  didn't  want  it? 

Myer:     The  Japanese  themselves  didn't  want  it.  And  when  I  came  on,  of 
course,  we  already  knew  this  because  Tom  had  been  out  there  at 
this  time.  And  they  tried  at  Poston  to  sign  up  a  group  and  regis 
ter  them. 

Fry:      I  see,  I  had  heard  that  this  was  due  to  the  traditional  opposition 
to  Japanese  farm  labor  by  labor  groups. 

Myer:     No,  no,  I  don't  think  it  had  a  thing  to  do  with  it.   It  was  simply 
the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese -Americans  to  sign  up 
in  something  like  a  Job  Corps.   The  idea,  you  see,  was  to  be  that 
they  would  sign  up  to  do  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  help  the  war 
without  being  in  the  military.  And  this  didn't  appeal  to  them  and 
didn't  appeal  to  the  Issei  particularly,  cr  anybody  else,  and  I 
don't  blame  them.  And  frankly,  I  thought  it  was  pretty  questionable 
myself  and  we  just  let  it  ride  along  for  a  little  while  and  in 
December  [1942]  we  put  it  to  sleep. 

Fry:      After  Tom  Holland  came  back  East  and  talked  to  you,  he  had  this 
new  idea.   Is  that  true?  It  was  a  new  idea? 

Myer:     It  wasn't  a  new  idea.   I'm  sure  it  had  been  discussed.   But 

Milton  Eisenhower  had  had  the  idea  that  they  would  relocate  these 
people  all  over  the  country  in  small  camps  and  have  workers  avail 
able.  After  the  meeting  of  the  Governors  in  Salt  Lake  on  April  7, 
1942,  he  just  threw  up  his  hands  and  said,  there  isn't  going  to  be 
a  chance  for  relocation  --  generally  --  and  he  pretty  well  con 
vinced  his  staff  of  that.  Morrill  Tozier,  who  was  at  that  time 
assistant  information  head  and  later  was  my  information  head  after 
John  Baker  went  to  the  Marines,  told  me  that  he  was  a  bit  shocked 
when  I  very  strongly  leaned  toward  Holland's  thesis.   Holland  came 
back  and  made  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  articulate  state 
ments  I've  ever  heard  in  a  staff  meeting  about  his  feelings  about 
this.   Really,  it  was  a  touching  thing. 

Almost  immediately  after  that  staff  meeting,  I  went  on  a 
field  trip  and  I  visited  Tule  Lake  and  Poston  in  addition  to 
visiting  the  regional  office  in  San  Francisco.  And  I  came  back 
and  said  I  agreed  with  Tom  Holland  and  gave  orders  for  them  to 
draw  up  plans  for  gradual  relocation  outside  the  camps.  And  the 
first  one  was  very  limited.   There  were  no  Kibei  involved,  only 
Nisei  who  had  not  been  educated  in  Japan. 
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Myer:          After  all,  these  people  had  been  evacuated,  they'd  been 
put  in  assembly  centers  and  relocation  centers  and  they  had 
been  tarred  with  a  very  bad  stick.   In  order  to  get  acceptance 
throughout  the  country,  we  felt  we  had  to  go  very  cautiously 
and  begin  to  place  some  very  bright  young  people,  which  we  did. 
The  college  relocation  program  was  good,  for  example,  and  was 
already  underway  when  I  came  in.   The  idea  had  been  started  but 
there  wasn't  much  done  about  it  until  I  got  in.   Even  Tom 
thought  we  ought  to  go  very  cautiously.   He  used  some  individuals 
about  whom  there  could  be  no  question  whatsoever.  We  were  very 
cautious  about  our  July  20th  plan,  you  see.  This  was  just  a 
month  after  I  came  on  the  job.   Then  we  issued  our  final  one 
in  September  to  be  effective  1st  of  October,  1942.   But  when  I 
came  back  from  that  June  trip  and  took  this  position  on  reloca 
tion,  Tozier  told  me  a  little  later  that  he  was  a  bit  jolted 
because  he  said  he  had  assumed  that  it  was  going  to  be  impos 
sible.   He'd  been  convinced  of  that  by  Milton's  position,  but  he 
said,  "The  thing  that  sold  me  on  why  you  felt  it  ought  to  be 
done  --  was  my  statement  that  I  wasn't  going  to  contribute  to 
the  idea  of  having  further  reservations  like  the  Bureau  of  In 
dian  Affairs  had  had  throughout  the  years  --  and  I  was  sure  that 
if  we  didn't  do  something  about  it,  that's  what  we  would  come 
to."  And  he  said,  "I  didn't  want  that  either.   I  hadn't  thought 
of  it  in  that  way." 

Fry:      I  hadn't  thought  of  that  either,  that  these  camps  might  even 
tually  become  permanent. 

Myer:     Well,  you  see,  Poston  was  then  on  an  Indian  reservation,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  running  the  center;  I  found  out  a 
little  later  that  John  Collier  had  been  down  there  and  made  a 
speech  and  said  they'd  probably  be  there  for  forty  years  and 
would  develop  the  land.   So,  some  people  were  willing,  you  see. 

Fry:      And  it  would  have  been  put  under  the  Indian  Services? 
Myer:     Well,  I  presume  so,  but  I  wouldn't  know. 
Fry:      Indian  and  Oriental  reservations. 

Myer:     Well,  some  people  wanted  it  that  way.  I,  of  course,  had  no  way 
to  prove  that  this  would  happen.   I  just  didn't  want  to  take 
any  chances  that  it  might  happen. 

Fry:      Sometimes  it's  as  interesting  to  see  what  doesn't  happen  in 
history  as  it  is  to  see  what  does.' 
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Troubles  in  the  Centers 


Fry:      Well,  I  guess,  your  very  first  problem  was  at  Manzanar  in 
December  after  you  came  in? 

Myer:     No,  at  Poston.  Poston  was  the  first  one.  We  had  a  strike  at 
Poston  Camp  I.   The  FBI  came  in  and  arrested  a  couple  of  boys, 
put  them  in  jail,  and  the  people  in  Poston  Camp  I  struck  and 
didn't  do  anything  except  to  help  feed  people,  which  was  very 
necessary, of  course,  for  everyday  living.  And  it  happened 
that  Wade  Head,  who  was  the  center  director,  and  Ralph  Gelvin, 
his  associate,  were  with  me  up  at  Salt  Lake  where  we  had  a  con 
ference  of  some  of  the  western  directors  following  my  visit  to 
Poston.   It  happened  right  after  my  visit  to  Poston  where  I  had 
made  a  speech.   I  may  have  been  partly  responsible  for  that 
blow-up  because  I  followed  John  Collier,  and  nobody  had  ever 
told  me  John  Collier  had  made  this  speech  about  their  probably 
being  there  for  forty  years  and  developing  the  lands.  And  my 
main  speech  at  that  time  was  that  we  were  starting  an  all-out 
relocation  program  and  we  hoped  that  people  could  move  out,  you 
see,  from  the  centers  into  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  we 
were  going  to  do  every  thing  we  could  do  to  encourage  it.  We 
were  going  to  stop  anything  in  the  way  of  industry  at  the  center 
except  what  had  to  do  with  center  life.  And  it  was  just  com 
pletely  opposite  of  what  Collier  had  said. 

Well,  they  didn't  tell  me  until  after  I'd  made  the  speech, 
you  see,  and  this,  I'm  sure,  disturbed  a  lot  of  people  because 
after  all,  they  were  just  getting  settled.  And  John  and  some 
of  the  men  that  he  had  brought  in  down  there  were  figuring  on 
making  an  ideal  city  as  far  as  that  was  possible  under  these 
conditions.  And  this  was  a  factor  in  this  situation.   But  the 
main  factor  in  the  strike  was  that  they  picked  up  some  evacuees 
who  were  popular  among  certain  leading  people  in  the  community, 
you  see,  and  they  put  the  pressure  on  the  community  and  called 
a  strike.   That  happened  in  November.   And  within  a  week  or  two 
after  that,  Manzanar  blew  up,  on  December  3rd. 

Fry:      And  this  was  in  1942.  According  to  my  notes,  it  was  almost  an 
identical  situation  at  Manzanar.   Somebody  was  arrested  --  is 
that  right? 

Myer:     That  started  in  the  same  way.   But  we'd  had  it  at  Poston  before 
Manzanar.  And  we  had  a  reports  officer  at  Poston  by  the  name 
of  James,  who  considered  himself  quite  a  sleuth.  And  he  predicted 
that  this  sort  of  thing  was  going  to  happen  at  all  the  ten  centers. 
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Myer:     That  was  my  bad  month,  the  month  of  December  of  1942  was  the 
worst  month  that  I  probably  ever  spent  on  any  job  because  I 
didn't  know  what  to  do,  I  didn't  know  whether  everything  was 
going  to  blowup.   You  see,  we'd  already  had  two  blowups.  A 
boy  was  killed,  and  a  couple  more  died  later  of  some  wounds 
at  the  Manzanar  incident.   The  Army  had  earlier  pressured  us 
to  hire  forty  or  fifty  internal  security  people  that  they  had 
in  each  of  the  assembly  centers.   And  we  said,  no.  We  hired 
one  officer  at  each  center  and  then  used  evacuees.  And  of  course, 
when  anything  happened,  the  evacuees  disappeared  fast.   And  we 
didn't  know  whether  we  could  get  along  without  more  officers  or 
not.   I  mean,  I  didn't  know  at  that  stage. 


Security  and  Law  Enforcement 


Fry:      Well,  this  brings  up  a  question  that  I'm  interested  in  because 
Earl  Warren  was  the  head  of  the  law  enforcement  agencies  right 
at  this  particular  period  in  California.  When  Manzanar  blew, 
when  these  people  were  arrested,  was  this  all  federal  action, 
FBI  action? 

Myer:     Yes. 

Fry:      Where  were  they  imprisoned? 

Myer:     At  Independence,  I  think,  to  begin  with,  but  they  brought  them 
back  to  the  center  rather  quickly  before  the  final  blow  came, 
and  kept  them  incarcerated  there. 

Fry:      So  local  law  enforcement  was  not  involved. 

Myer:     They  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.   The  only  time  we  ever  had  local 

enforcement  help  was  when  a  crime  was  committed  inside  the  center, 
like  the  murder  at  Tule  Lake,  for  example,  which  was  never  solved. 
We  invited  in  the  district  attorney  and  the  local  authorities  to 
try  to  solve  that  one.   That  type  of  thing,  which  was  beyond  our 
power  to  handle  and  would  have  been  a  court  case  if  they  had  de 
veloped  it,  but  otherwise  the  internal  security  was  all  ours  and 
the  FBI  was  used  on  any  investigations.  As  I  look  back,  it  was 
probably  a  mistake  because  they  --  they  flubbed  it.   You  see, 
in  the  early  stages,  and  this  was  one  of  the  early  stages,  if 
they  got  reports  on  somebody  they  thought  they  ought  to  pick  up, 
they'd  come  right  in  and  pick  them  up  without  even  reporting  to 
the  project  director.  We  stopped  that  finally  but  we  had  to  battle 
to  get  it  stopped. 
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Fry:      Is  that  the  way  they  worked  at  Boston? 

Myer:     I  don't  believe  it  was.   Frankly,  I  don't  know.   I  think  somebody 
at  Boston  reported  the  incident. 

Fry:      Well,  at  that  time,  if  I  remember  correctly,  when  the  FBI  moved 

into  the  action,  it  was  more  difficult  to  be  sure  that  a  person's 
civil  rights  were  adhered  to.  Such  things  as  allowing  them  legal 
counsel  and  things  like  that.  Was  this  your  experience? 

Myer:     Well,  I  hadn't  thought  so  much  about  that.   The  way  they  ignored 
us,  though,  was  the  thing  that  bothered  us  more  than  anything 
else.  Our  policy  was  that  we  didn't  do  any  of  our  own  investi 
gating  on  traitorous  acts  and  that  sort  of  thing.   So  they  were 
invited  in,  I'm  sure,  a  few  times  by  the  project  directors  to 
check  and  I  suppose  that  they  were  at  Poston.   I  don't  know. 
I  frankly  don't  know,  I  am  not  sure  about  Manzanar.   In  any  case, 
I  think  the  people  at  Manzanar  were  probably  arrested  by  our  own 
internal  security  officer  because  they  had  had  an  agreement  with 
the  leaders  and  they  broke  it,  you  see.   They  picked  up  a  couple 
of  the  ringleaders  and  took  them  down  to  Independence  and  put  them 
in  jail.   They  had  the  cooperation  of  the  jailers  down  there.   They 
hired  some  space,  you  see.   So  I  feel  sure  that's  what  happened 
there,  but  I  don't  know  about  Poston.   However,  there  was  very 
great  antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  evacuees  against  the  FBI  because, 
you  see,  the  FBI  did  a  great  deal  of  the  searching  of  homes. 
They  helped  pick  up  the  Issei  that  went  into  Justice  Camps,  and 
the  searching  of  the  parents  and  other  Issei  in  their  household 
and  were  rather  rugged  about  it,  I  'm  afraid.   So  anybody  that 
reported  to  the  FBI  was  a  dog  in  these  camps. 

Fry:      And  that  was  you,  was  it? 

Myer:     No,  no,  any  Nisei  or  Issei  that  cooperated.  A  fellow  internee 
was  a  dog  if  he  was  cooperating  with  them  at  all.   For  example, 
"Tokie"  Slocum  who  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  Tokie  was  a 
great  braggart  and  he  had  a  long  list  of  VIP's  that  he  had  known, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Manzanar  incident,  he  bragged  about  the 
fact  that  he  was  working  with  the  FBI.   They  had  to  get  him  out 
of  that  center  fast  or  they'd  have  killed  him.  He  got  out  and 
stayed  out.  Tokie  was  a  drinker  and  a  braggart  and  a  crazy  guy. 
I  mean,  the  kind  of  fellow  who'd  come  in  and  throw  his  arms  around 
you  and  tell  you  what  a  patriot  he  was.  [Laughter] 
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Legal  Questions 


Fry:      What  were  the  key  test  cases  that  concerned  you? 

Myer:     The  Korematsu  case  was  the  one  they  were  hoping  to  get  a  ruling 
that  the  evacuation  was  unconstitutional.   They  decided  that  it 
was  constitutional.   They  had  three  or  four  dissenters,  however, 
on  that  decision,  and  Justice  Jackson  was  one  of  them.   He  was 
the  one  that  made  the  famous  loaded  weapon  statement.   In  which 
he  said,  in  essence,  that  it  was  one  thing  to  have  a  military 
situation  and  to  make  this  kind  of  a  ruling.   It  was  another 
thing  to  establish  this,  as  a  precedent  in  law  for  future  years 
and  that  this  stood  as  a  loaded  weapon  for  the  future  to  be 
used  willy  nilly.   I  use  that  in  the  preface  to  my  book.  And 
I'm  going  to  use  it  at  the  tailend  if  my  editor  agrees  to  re 
iterate  it  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  1950  Internal  Security 
Act  has  a  section  that  would  allow  the  setting  up  of  concentra 
tion  camps.   If  the  President  finds  people  who  are  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  war  effort  they  can  be  put  into  them  without  trial. 
And  this  is  what  Justice  Jackson  talked  about.  Senator  Inouye 
from  Hawaii  and  twenty-six  other  Senators  have  a  bill  in  to  repeal 
that  proviso  in  the  1950  act,  and  I  hope  they  are  successful. 

Fry:      In  the  Endo  case,  was  the  ruling  just  that  no  loyal  American 
citizen  can  be  held  under  any  circumstances? 

Myer:     That's  right.   There  wasn't  any  question  about  this  girl  being 
loyal.   The  only  thing  is  that  we  were  wanting  this  case  heard 
much  earlier  because  we  were  insisting,  you  see,  that  she  follow 
the  same  proceedure  of  making  a  request  to  relocate  and  follow  up 
the  agreements  that  we  had  with  the  relocatees  to  report  where 
she'd  gone  and  keep  in  touch.  And  we  wanted  the  Supreme  Court 
to  handle  this  much  earlier,  and  we  battled  and  battled  and 
battled  on  four  or  five  different  occassions  for  an  hour  or  two 
at  a  time  with  Charles  Fahey  who  was  the  Solicitor  General,  and 
he  wanted  us  to  moot  the  case  by  letting  her  go.  We  said,  "No." 
This  is  the  one  that  we  want  support  from  the  Supreme  Court  on. 
Then  we  can  lift  all  of  our  regulations,  you  see,  in  regard  to 
anybody  that's  been  cleared  and  we  won't  have  to  go  through  the 
process,  but  until  we  do  that,  then  we  would  be  vulnerable  unless 
we  had  court  backing.  Well,  we  finally  got  him  to  bring  it  to 
the  court  but  it  came  too  late.   He  lost  the  case  by  the  way. 
That  was  his  first  case  to  be  lost  before  the  court. 

Fry:      And  he  didn't  like  that. 
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Myer:     He  wanted  a  record  where  he  hadn't  lost  a  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  he  knew  he  was  going  to  lose  this  one. 
And  we  knew  he  was  going  to  lose  it.   I  saw  Charles  Fahey  about 
a  year  or  two  ago.   I  was  down  to  attend  a  retirement  ceremony, 
and  he  was  there.  And  I  shook  hands  with  him  and  Mrs.  Fahey  was 
with  him,  and  he  explained  to  her  who  I  was,  she  said,  "The  one 
who  urged  that  you  bring  a  case  before  the  Supreme  Court,"  and 
he  laughed  and  he  said,  "That's  right,  this  is  the  man  that 
pressed  me  to  bring  the  case." 


Segregation  of  "Subversives"  and  Renunc ian t s 


Myer:     The  Army's  thesis  was  that  lifting  of  the  evacuation  order 

couldn't  be  considered  until  we'd  carried  out  a  segregation  pro 
gram  which  they  insisted  for  months  that  we  do,  you  see. 

Fry:      Oh,  yes,  they  wanted  you  to  determine  the  dangerous  ones  and 
put  them  all  together,  is  that  right? 

Myer:     That's  right.  And,  of  course,  the  irony  of  that  whole  business 
was  that  General  DeWitt  and  Bendetsen  were  telling  us  just  how 
we  could  do  it.   On  their  thesis  of  separating  the  Kibei  and 
so  on,  they  could  have  done  the  whole  damn  business  in  assembly 
centers  before  they  ever  moved  a  one  to  relocation  center.   But 
the  minute  they  got  rid  of  the  responsibility  they  began  to 
hammer  on  us,  you  see.   So,  we  finally  succumbed  and  in  early 
June  of  '43,  we  announced  a  segregation  program,  and  this  is 
what  led  to  our  Tule  Lake  fiasco. 

Fry:      Those  were  sent  to  Tule. 

Myer:     That's  right.   This  is  something  that  I  opposed  very,  very 

strongly  until  we  finally  had  a  center  directors'  meeting  in 
Washington  on  the  31st  of  May,  1943.  We  talked  about  it  at 
length  and  I  finally  said,  "What  do  you  think?  Let's  see  hands." 
And  every  one  of  them  said  there  should  be  a  segregation  program. 
So  I  couldn't  buck  that.   After  all,  I  wasn't  living  with  it 
every  day  in  the  centers  you  know,  as  they  were.  Our  staff  were 
divided  here  in  Washington;  some  of  them  were  very  strong  for  it 
and  some  of  them  weren't. 

Fry:      And  the  internees,  I  guess,  weren't  in  on  a  decision  like  that. 

Myer:  No.  Well,  excepting  that  the  Japanese  American  Citizens  League 
favored  it  very  strongly,  yes.  I  kid  Mike  Masaoka  yet  and  tell 
him  he  helped  cause  our  Tule  Lake  problem! 
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Fry:      Why? 

Myer:     Well,  they  thought  it  would  help  the  rest  of  them,  you  see. 

If  all  those  people  who  wanted  to  go  to  Japan  were  sorted  out 
and  allowed  to  go  back,  that  would  make  things  much  better  for 
the  rest  of  the  Nisei  who  wanted  to  stay  here.  Of  course,  he 
and  a  lot  of  other  people  didn't  anticipate  the  kind  of  prob 
lems  that  resulted.  We'd  been  in  on  all  these  many  moves  --  and 
knew  what  emotional  upsets  there  were  going  to  be.   But  they 
didn't  anticipate  what  would  happen  when  a  lot  of  old  people 
who  had  been  in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  other  rural  areas 
decided  to  go  back  to  Japan  and  then  would  put  pressure  on  their 
kids  to  do  away  with  their  citizenship  and  go  back  with  them. 
And  this  was  a  mess,  an  awful  mess,  a  terrible  thing.  Well, 
anyhow,  it's  over.   Thank  God.  We  came  through  it,  and  most  of 
the  kids  who  lost  their  citizenship  through  renunciation  got  it 
back  finally,  if  they  wanted  it  back.   There  were  only  about 
four  to  five  hundred  unfortunate  renunciants  that  did  go  back 
to  Japan  and  had  terrible  lives  there.   They  got  along  all  right 
for  a  while  because  the  Army  used  them  as  employees,  you  see, 
to  help  serve  as  interpreters.   But  when  that  was  over,  they 
weren't  very  popular  over  there. 

Fry:      No,  I  guess  they  weren't. 

Myer:     We  didn't  really  run  into  much  trouble  with  Tule  Lake  until  we 
began  to  have  the  registration  of  "43.  That  was  when  about 
three  thousand  of  them  refused  to  register.   This  was  the  regis 
tration  that  preceded  the  volunteering  of  the  442nd.   The  Army 
decided  to  have  a  registration  of  the  Nisei  who  were  eligible, 
and  we  urged  them  to  have  a  registration  for  the  whole  group 
because  we  wanted  to  use  that  in  part  as  a  basis  for  cleaning 
up  any  leave  clearance  in  our  relocation  program.   It  didn't 
pan  out  to  be  too  good  a  thing  because  some  of  them  didn't  want 
to  leave  anyhow,  and  they  weren't  going  to  admit  that  they  ever 
were  going  to  relocate.   That  was  particularly  true  at  Tule  Lake. 
They  weren't  going  to  leave  California  because  they  feared  they 
could  not  get  back  there. 

So  we  had  rebellion  there,  and  then,  of  course,  they  had 
help  at  Tule  Lake  when  the  "segregates"  began  to  move  in  because 
these  tough  boys  I  told  you  about  from  Sand  Island  in  Hawaii  all 
went  to  Tule  Lake,  and  they  became  the  strong  arm  boys  for  the 
evacuee  politicos  who  were  trying  to  move  into  power  at  Tule  Lake, 
There's  always  somebody  trying  to  move  into  power  you  know. 

It  started  with  the  farm  workers.  A  truck  upset  and  a  man 
was  killed.   This  started  the  ruckus,  and  the  first  group  got 
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Myer:     organized  and  they  began  to  put  pressure  on  Ray  Best,  the 
Director  at  Tule  Lake.   Then  I  made  my  visit  and  left  on 
November  2nd,  in  the  evening,  and  went  to  Portland  and  on 
up  to  Seattle  and  was  out  of  contact  for  a  bit.  And  on 
November  4th,  I  was  on  the  train  headed  back  to  Washington 
when  I  got  word  by  wire  at  one  of  the  stations  from  Ray  Best 
about  the  trouble  that  had  broken  out  after  I  left. 

What  happened  was  that  we  were  using  trucks  to  take  food 
out  to  the  evacuees  that  we'd  brought  in  from  other  centers  to 
help  harvest  the  crops,  because  the  Tule  Lake  people  refused 
to  harvest  them  because  of  the  farm  strike.   So  we  put  up  tents 
and  we  moved  in  some  loyal  evacuees  from  other  centers,  but  the 
tough  gang  from  Tule  Lake  wasn't  going  to  have  that.  So,  about 
a  hundred  or  two  hundred  of  them  moved  in  with  clubs  and  had  a 
fight  with  the  internal  security  officers  and  they  started  to 
move  in  on  Ray  Best's  house  and  were  after  him.   So  the  Army 
was  called  in  and  they  took  over.  The  fight  was  over  moving 
food  out  to  these  outlanders,  you  see,  who  were  brought  in  to 
harvest  the  crops  which  they  wouldn't  harvest.   But  there  was 
a  bunch  of  toughs  at  that  time,  and  as  I  say,  these  Hawaiian 
boys  were  right  in  the  middle  of  it,  it  was  just  their  meat, 
you  see. 


The  442nd. 


Fry:      Did  you  have  to  battle  a  long  time  to  get  the  Nisei  into  the 
armed  services? 

Myer:     Not  too  long,  because  I  came  in  in  June  [1942],  you  see,  and  I 
started  working  on  it  almost  immediately.   It  was  absolutely 
essential.   It  had  to  be.  Thank  God,  the  folks  in  Hawaii  really 
came  through.   The  head  army  intelligence  officer  out  there  came 
to  Washington  and  spent  two  or  three  months  working  with  us  to 
get  the  Nisei  into  the  armed  services.   Because  they  had  the 
100th  Battalion  which  came  from  Hawaii,  you  know,  and  they  moved 
them  over  to  the  mainland,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  other  Nisei 
boys  that  wanted  in  the  army  too.  We  pushed  it  through  with 
their  support  and  the  support  of  the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League's  Mike  Masaoka,  Saburo  Kido  --  all  the  group  who  were 
heading  it  up  at  that  time  --  they  really  stuck  their  necks  out. 

It  was  announced  in  January  of  '43,  so  it  was  only  about 
seven  or  eight  months  after  I  came  in,  but  of  course  it  took 
another  year  before  they  were  active  in  the  battle  lines.   Sure, 
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Myer:     we  had  the  registration  and  the  volunteers  along  in  February 
and  March  of  '43  and  then  of  course  they  went  into  training. 
They  were  in  training  for  months.   And  they  didn't  begin  to 
get  into  active  service  until  around  the  turn  of  the  year  in 
'44.  And  then  of  course  is  when  we  needed  them  very  badly  for 
public  relations.   The  Tule  Lake  thing  had  broken,  you  see. 
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III  RESETTLEMENT 


Relocation  out  of  the  Centers 


Fry:      Well,  let  me  get  some  dates  established  here.   Your  actual 
relocation  activities  began  about  January  4,  1943,  when  you 
began  to  establish  the  area  field  offices,  is  that  right? 

Myer:     We  established  our  relocation,  our  all-out  relocation  policy 
program  as  of  October  1,  1942,  but  we  didn't  get  our  offices 
set  up  until  January.   In  November,  we  announced  that  we  were 
closing  the  San  Francisco  Regional  Office  and  moving  aay  of  the 
work  that  was  going  on  there  except  property  and  a  few  other 
things  into  Washington.  And  it  was  at  this  time  that  I  began 
to  formulate  plans,  for  area  offices.  And  Tom  Holland,  who 
was  head  of  our  labor  division,  who'd  been  handling  relocation 
up  until  this  time,  was  up  at  Heart  Mountain  and  I  called  on  the 
telephone  and  told  him  to  come  down  to  San  Francisco. 

Tom  always  said  that  he  was  ahead  of  Dillon  Myer  on 
relocation  up  until  November,  1942,  but  he  said,  "Dillon  went 
past  me  so  fast  that  I  hardly  saw  him  go." 

I  asked  Tom,  "How  many  people  can  you  think  of  that 

you  can  find  to  establish  in  area  offices  over  the  next  thirty  days." 
I  said,  "I  want  one  at  Salt  Lake,"  and  I  began  to  tell  him 
where  they  were  to  go.   Tom  wasn't  a  guy  that  liked  to  hire 
anybody  that  he  didn't  know.   He  picked  his  first,  Chicago  one, 
Constance  Ross,  a  lovely  lady  he'd  known  many  years  ago;  she  was 
excellent  for  Chicago.   He  picked  Harold  Fistere  for  New  York 
and  those  were  the  only  two  people  that  Tom  suggested  except 
Rex  Lee  whom  he'd  met  on  the  West  Coast.   So  we  moved  Rex  to 
Salt  Lake  City.   And  it  wasn't  too  long  after  this  that  Tom 
resigned  because  he  felt  he  wasn't  keeping  up  and  he  didn't 
like  administration.  And  this  began  to  be  a  real  administrative 
job.   He  considered  himself  to  be  a  consultant. 
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Myer:          So  we  established  offices  beginning  in  January.  Rex  was 
already  handling  the  WRA  part  of  the  agricultural  leave.   The 
temporary  leave  for  agricultural  work.  And  we  established  some 
district  offices  up  in  the  area  where  there  was  going  to  be 
temporary  work.   So  we  had  a  semblance  of  an  organization  in 
that  area.  We  moved  Rex  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  set  up  the  area 
office  and  he  established  these  district  offices  for  an  all-out 
program.  And  then  we  began  to  establish  offices  in  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  and  New  York.   Key  offices,  and  then  we  set  up, 
forty-some  district  offices  that  were  under  the  supervision  of 
these  area  offices  finally. 

This  was  essential,  for  several  reasons,  not  only  to  be 
helpful  to  the  evacuees ,  which  is  important  because  we  had  to 
help  guide  them  and  carry  the  battle  in  new  communities,  and 
be  sure  that  they  understood  the  necessity  for  working  with 
personnel  officers  of  industry  and  local  agencies  where  they 
went.   This  side  of  it  was  essential  but  the  public  relations 
side  was  just  as  essential  --  working  with  local  communities 
which  we  established  all  over  the  country.  We  helped  to  pick 
the  kind  of  people  who  had  some  know-how  and  were  willing  to  roll 
up  their  sleeves  and  go  to  work  and  to  meet  the  local  press  and 
prepare  the  way  generally.  And  this  was  a  highly  essential  thing 
that  we  did,  and  this  was  one  of  the  major  things  that  helped  us 
get  the  job  done.  We  couldn't  have  done  it  otherwise. 

Fry:      So  you  really  did  have  some  community  organization  to  do  then? 

Myer:     Oh  yes.   Tom  started  out  thinking  we  could  do  it  with  volunteer 
help  alone  you  see,  and  he  got  two  or  three  local  committees 
appointed.   That's  how  he  got  Constance  Ross  in  Chicago.   She 
was  asked  to  help  select  a  local  committee.   This  was  his  idea 
of  how  to  get  it  done,  to  begin  with.   In  early  July,  this  was 
all  right.   But  six  months  later,  it  wasn't  enough.  We  were 
going  all-out.  We  had  to  have  organized  offices,  and  we  had  to 
have  organized  committees  all  over  the  country.  We  found  it 
highly  essential. 

Fry:  Now,  along  about  this  time  you  were  trying  to  get  the  Army  to 
allow  families  of  veterans,  or  families  of  Nisei  in  the  armed 
forces  to  return  to  the  West  Coast? 

Myer:     On  March  11,  1943,  we  sent  a  very  long  and  articulate  letter  to 
Secretary  of  War  Stimson  urging  that  the  evacuation  order  be 
lifted.   In  it  we  presented  three  or  four  alternatives  in  case 
they  didn't  want  to  go  the  whole  way.   But  our  thesis  was  that 
the  war  was  no  longer  a  danger  to  the  United  States  mainland. 
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Myer:     And  consequently  it  was  time  to  begin  to  let  these  people 

return  home  to  take  care  of  their  business.  We  didn't  get  a 
reply  until  May  because  Assistant  Secretary  John  McCloy  was 
in  Africa,  and  the  people  who  prepared  most  of  the  reply  for 
the  Secretary  were  the  Western  Defense  Command  Staff.   So  we 
were  turned  down.  After  our  1943  letter  we  kept  pressing 
and  in  spring  of  '44  we  began  to  get  support  for  a  change. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  got  it  through  Secretary  Stimson 
and  [Edward  R.]  Stettinius,  Secretary  of  State  at  that  time 
--  the  Virginian. 

They  had  a  meeting  and  agreed  that  we  ought  to  go 
ahead  and  lift  the  evacuation  order.   This  was  as  far  back 
as  May  or  June  of  "44.   The  recommendation  was  sent  to  the 
White  House,  but  one  of  the  Presidential  assistants  decided 
that  it  wasn't  quite  the  politic  thing  to  do  in  an  election 
year,  so  it  was  held  off  until  December.  After  election. 
So  we  didn't  get  it  done  even  though  we  got  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  War.   So  it  was  at  least  six  -  seven 
months  later.   But  during  that  period  they  did  begin  to  do  what 
we  had  suggested  as  one  of  the  alternatives  in  the  letter  of 
March  11,  1943.   They  did  begin  to  let  family  members  of 
veterans  and  others  move  back  step-by-step  without  announcing 
it.   They  wouldn't  allow  us  to  announce  it.   They  wouldn't 
allow  anybody  to  talk  about  it,  you  see.   But  there  was  infil 
tration  that  went  on  during  that  period  of  six  or  seven  months 
before  the  order  was  finally  lifted  in  December.   The  order 
was  effective  the  2nd  of  January  1945. 

Fry:      In  1944,  the  Republican  party  was  beginning  to  think  of  Earl 
Warren  as  a  favorite  son  to  the  Republican  Convention,  the 
year  that  he  was  actually  offered  the  possibility  of  running 
as  Vice-President  and  he  turned  it  down.  All  through  that 
spring,  his  political  support  gathered,  and  it's  Leo  Katcher's* 
feeling  that  it  was  this  stand,  against  the  Japanese  being 
returned,  as  much  as  any  other  reason,  "that  brought  him  the 
early  editorial  support  of  William  Randolph  Hearst  for  the  1944 
nomination.   In  an  editorial  that  took  up  most  of  the  front  page 
of  Hearst  newspapers  throughout  the  country,  Hearst  hailed  in 
inch-high  letters,  CALIFORNIA'S  GOVERNOR  EARL  WARREN  SINCERE . 
COURAGEOUS  LEADER , ' "  and  he  goes  on  and  talks  about  his  being 
"a  GREAT  AMERICAN. . .All  the  American  people  will  profit  from 
his  sincere  AMERICANISM."  So  I  though  that  maybe  this  pressure 
was  also  being  felt  a  good  deal  by  Earl  Warren  at  the  time. 
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Myer:     I'd  forgotten  about  the  Hearst  editorial.  We  weren't  paying 
much  attention  to  it  at  that  time,  as  long  as  Warren  wouldn't 
hit  us  directly.   But  of  course  John  Bricker  from  my  own  state 
became  the  Vice-Presidential  candidate.  And  he  did  a  crazy  bit 
when  he  visited  California.   I've  forgotten  exactly  what  he  said, 
but  it  was  one  of  the  most  stupid  statements  that  anybody  could 
have  made. 

Fry:      So  that  was  an  issue  then  in  California? 

Myer:     Oh,  it  was  still  an  issue  because  they  were  running  in  '44,  you 
see.   I  mean,  we  were  still  in  business  and  he'd  been  advised 
by  somebody  out  there  as  to  what  he  should  say.  And  he  said  it, 
and  as  usual,  it  was  kind  of  stupid. 

But  the  turn  of  events  was  on  its  way;  there  wasn't  any 
question  about  it • throughout  the  country  as  a  whole.  And  I 
think  this  was  probably  sensed  by  Earl  Warren. 

By  '44,  there  were  a  lot  of  people  like  the  Legionnaires 
that  I  met  with  around  the  country  who  were  accepting  the 
evacuees  as  patriotic,  efficient  workers.   We  had  the  local 
committees  across  the  country  working  on  relocation  and  had 
been  for  a  year,  and  they  had  been  working  with  industry  and 
a  lot  of  other  employers.   The  number  of  evacuees  that  had  been 
relocated  was  what  we  called  our  Exhibit  A's  --  they  were  doing 
a  wonderful  job  as  badly  needed  workers.   And,  of  course,  they 
are  the  most  acceptable  people  in  the  world,  I  mean  this  kind  of 
group,  because  we  got  the  bright  people  out  first.   They  didn't 
want  their  families  to  live  in  relocation  centers  and  this  made 
a  lot  of  difference. 

Fry:      Well,  it  was  right  at  that  same  time,  probably  just  as  you  were 
talking  to  Earl  Warren,  that  the  Supreme  Court  finally  came 
through  with  their  ruling. 

Myer:     The  very  day  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  came  out  we  got  the  ruling 
from  the  Army.   It  was  right  at  that  time.   And,  of  course,  one 
of  the  reasons  we  got  the  ruling  then  is  because  somebody  knew 
that  the  Supreme  Court  was  likely  to  make  a  ruling  that  the  Army 
folks  weren't  going  to  be  happy  with.   I  think  this  put  pressure 
on  the  Army  to  go  ahead  and  get  the  job  done.  As  I  say,  we'd 
had  Stimson's  support  earlier  to  help  move  the  people  back,  but 
nevertheless  some  of  the  generals  were  still  fighting  it. 

Our  two  worst  were  [Hugh  Aloysius]  Drum  of  the  Eastern 
Defense  Command  and  DeWitt  of  the  Western  Defense  Command.   By 
that  time,  DeWitt  had  been  moved  out  and  General  [Delos  Carleton] 
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Myer:     Emmons  came  in  after  DeWitt  for  a  while,  and  then  there  were 
two  more  replacements.  After  DeWitt  and  Bendetsen  left, 
General  [William]  Wilbur  became  the  deputy  who  took  over 
Bendetsen's  job.   He  was  a  real  headache  for  us. 

Fry:      I  was  talking  to  Bob  Powers,*  who  was  coordinator  of  law 

enforcement  under  the  Attorney  General  at  that  time,  and  he 
said  that  they  made  rather  elaborate  plans  to  contact  all  the 
local  law  enforcement  officials  and  get  their  complete  cooper 
ation  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  returning  internees. 

Myer:     I  think  that  this  did  happen.  Of  course  we  had  some  people 

who  turned  their  backs  on  young  lads  who  were  shooting  in  the 
houses  and  doing  other  dastardly  things  during  the  stage 
between  about  March  and  June  of  1945,  but  after  [Harold  L.] 
Ickes  [Secretary  of  the  Interior]  blew  the  old  Justice  of  the 
Peace  out  of  the  water  out  there  who  had  let  the  kids  off  who 
had  been  caught  shooting  into  evacuee  houses,  we  didn't  have 
any  more  trouble.   I  think  the  law  enforcement  officers  began 
to  look  around  and  see  who  they  were  that  were  causing  the 
trouble  and  told  them  they'd  better  stop.   This  would  be  my 
guess. 

Fry:      About  how  many  incidents  were  there? 

Myer:     Thirty  --  I  think  I  have  listed  in  my  book.  I  didn't  list  them 
all,  but  about  thirty.  And  they  weren't  all  shootings.   Some, 
like  the  Placer  County  incident,  were  incendiary  attempts  -- 
trying  to  burn  a  packing  house,  and  so  on. 

Fry:      You  must  have  had  visions  of  worse  things  to  come  at  that  time. 

Myer:     Well,  yes,  I  wasn't  too  sure.  We  were  worried  about  it  of 

course.  One  of  the  reasons  we  were  worried  about  it  was  because 
some  of  the  goodwill  people  said,  see,  these  people  shouldn't 
go  back.   And  they  were  actually  advising  people  to  stay  in  the 
centers,  when  we  had  our  schedules  set  up  to  finish  the  job. 
And  you'll   find  in  my  book  a  comment  about  our  great  and  good 
friend,  an  editorial  writer  here  on  the  Post ,  Alan  Earth,  who 
had  been  with  the  angels  all  the  way  through.   He  wrote  about 
fourteen  editorials,  and  he  kept  in  touch  with  the  legal  side 
of  it.   But  I  held  him  off  for  weeks  from  writing  one  on  the 
other  side.   You  see,  some  of  these  goodwill  people  were  pres 
suring  them  to  go  on  the  side  of  keeping  centers  open.  And  I 
remember  I  was  invited  out  to  the  Eugene  Meyers '  residence,  his 
boss's  residence,  and  he  introduced  me  to  Mrs.  Meyer  during 
this  time.  And  he  told  her  about  the  arguments  we  were  having. 


*  Robert  B.  Powers,  "Law  Enforcement,  Race  Relations:  1930-1960 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  1971. 
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Myer:     And  she  said.  'Veil,  the  poor  dears,  what  are  they  going  to  do 
about  it;  they're  going  to  get  shot."  And  I  said,  "No,  they're 
not  going  to  get  shot."  So  I  tried  to  convince  her,  and  I  did 
convince  him  enough  to  hold  him  off. 

But  we  had  to  have  the  Japanese  stay  put  in  California 
because  the  opposition  was  trying  to  scare  them  out,  and  we 
knew  what  it  was  trying  to  do.   They  weren't  trying  to  shoot 
people;  they  were  trying  to  scare  them  away.   So  I  spent  a  lot 
of  time  urging  people  to  stay  put.   I  drove  all  the  way  from 
Los  Angeles  clear  out  through  the  Valley  and  clear  up  to 
Sacramento  to  visit  people  who'd  been  shot  at,  in  order  to 
assure  them  that  they  weren't  in  any  great  danger  and  we  hoped 
that  they'd  stay.  And  only  had  one  family  that  said  they 
weren't  going  to  stay,  and  that  was  one  down  near  Lancaster 
outside  Los  Angeles.   They'd  gotten  fed  up,  just  he  and  his 
wife,  I  think,  but  the  rest  all  stuck.   The  returnees  had 
sense  enough  to  know  what  was  going  on  and  they  weren't  going 
to  be  bluffed  out. 

Fry:      Did  you  set  up  a  welfare  system  for  those  who  couldn't  support 
themselves  right  away? 

Myer:     We  did  that  through  the  regular  channels.  We  turned  money  over 
to  the  Social  Security  Board  and  they  arranged  with  the  state 
people  to  handle  the  funds  and  to  see  to  it  that  it  was  handled 
through  normal  welfare  channels,  and  if  we  ran  into  any  trouble 
out  there  with  the  local  counties  who  weren't  doing  their  job, 
we  reported  to  them  and  they  did  something  about  it. 

Fry:      Did  you  have  any  resistance  on  the  dissemination  of  funds  to 
the  right  people? 

Myer:     We  had  no  problem  at  all.   It  was  handled  in  normal  channels. 
The  only  problem  we  had,  some  reporter  from  the  Times  dug  up 
a  family  of  ten  or  twelve  members,  I  guess,  and  according  to 
the  normal  rules  in  California,  they  got  six  thousand  dollars 
a  year  income. 

Fry:      Which  sounded  like  a  fortune  at  that  time. 

Myer:     It  sounded  like  a  lot  of  money.  Well,  of  course,  they  had  to 

feed  a  lot  of  mouths.   I  talked  to  the  social  worker  about  that, 
and  I  said,  "I  think  maybe  you  ought  to  squeeze  the  rules  a 
little  bit  and  give  them  basic  subsistence  but  be  sure  they 
don't  get  any  more  than  that."  I  just  said  be  sure  that  they 
don't  get  more  money  than  they  need. 
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Fry:      Did  you  feel  that  problems  as  far  as  acceptance  of  the 

Japanese  on  the  West  Coast  were  over  by  the  time  you  closed 
up  your  office  on  June  30,  1946? 

Myer:     No  question  about  it.   Sure,  all  the  problems  weren't  over,  but 
I'm  talking  about  the  acceptance  of  those  who  had  gone  back.  A 
lot  of  people  wanted  labor;  they  had  labor  before,  and  these 
people  were  getting  settled  in.  Most  of  those  who  could  work 
had  jobs  even  if  they  didn't  work  at  their  old-time  jobs,  and 
there  wasn't  any  problem  of  that  type. 

The  major  problem  that  we  still  faced  was  to  get  the 
disciminatory  legislation  killed  off  so  that  they  could  own 
land  and  do  the  things  that  they  ought  to  have  been  able  to 
do  throughout  the  years.  And  that  happened.  And  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  of  course,  on  the  alien  land  laws  out  there 
knocked  out  the  land  laws,  and  then  we  finally  got  the  Immigra 
tion  and  Nationality  Act  passed,  you  see,  allowing  them  to 
apply  for  citizenship,  and  that  finished  almost  everything  off. 

Fry:      I  thought  that  was  later,  in  the  50 's. 

Myer:     Well  it  was,  in  '52,  but  that  ended  up  the  whole  campaign. 

Fry:      Did  you  continue  to  work  on  this  after  WRA  was  closed  down? 

Myer:     Oh,  sure,  everytime  we  got  an  opportunity  to  testify  on  anything 
that  had  to  do  with  laws,  we  were  available,  and  the  ACLU 
knew  of  course  we  were.   Property  claims  for  example,  we 
testified  on  the  property  claims  bill.  We  recommended  it  in 
our  final  report.   But  even  during  the  time  that  Bob  Kenny,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  a  great  liberal,  was  Attorney  General  of 
California  they  went  right  ahead  with  the  escheat  business. 

Fry:      With  what? 

Myer:     Escheat.   Taking  over  those  lands  from  the  people  that  they 

claimed  were  bought  in  their  Nisei  son's  name,  you  see.   For 
tunately,  the  legislature  finally  turned  around  and  reimbursed 
some  of  these  people  for  their  lands,  but  it  took  quite  a  long 
time. 

Fry:      There  were  also  quite  a  few  court  cases,  right  at  that  time  I 

think  to  try  to  get  the  lands  back.   I  mean  the  lands  which  were 
taken  from  them  when  they  had  to  go  into  the  camps. 
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Myer:     Most  of  the  lands  were  not  taken  from  them  when  they  went  into 
the  camps.  They  lost  their  leases,  yes.  But  their  own  lands 
were  still  intact.   But  the  escheat  operation  on  the  part  of  the 
California  Attorney  General  didn't  get  under  way  for  some  months 
after  the  evacuation.  And  they  were  still  at  it  in  1945  and  '46, 
which  was  amazing. 

Fry:      Did  you  do  a  lot  of  talking  to  the  evacuees? 

Myer:     Oh,  yes.  I  visited  the  centers  as  often  as  I  could  find  the 

opportunity  to  do  it.  And  I  never  went  to  the  centers  but  what 
we  had  was  a  mass  meeting  for  anybody  that  wanted  to  attend,  in 
the  auditorium.   I  also  met  with  the  council  generally.  In  the 
early  stages  it  was  mainly  meeting  with  the  councils  rather  than 
the  masses  because  they  always  wanted  to  meet  with  me.   But,  in 
the  final  operation,  I  visited  every  center  during  the  early  part 
of  1945  to  tell  them  what  our  plans  were,  the  schedule  for  closing 
the  centers,  plans  for  relocation,  the  welfare  phase  of  the  pro 
gram,  for  those  that  needed  it,  etc.  And  of  course,  we  always 
had  a  question  and  answer  period,  during  that  time.  And  it  was 
essential  that  I  go  out  and  meet  with  them  at  that  stage  of  the 
game  because  they  had  to  have  it  from  the  horse's  mouth. 


Public  Relations  and  the  Press 

Fry:      The  other  thing  that  I  wanted  you  to  tell  us  about  is  Captain 
[George  H.]  Grandstaff  and  his  speeches.  And  did  this  occur 
before  the  lifting  of  the  exclusion  order? 

Myer:     No.   It  came  sometime  in  1945.  You  see,  it  took  us  a  little 

over  a  year  after  the  order  was  lifted  to  complete  the  job.  We 
worked  through  the  whole  of  '45  to  finish  up.   It  was  shortly 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  1945,  that  these  depredations  began 
to  happen.  And  Grandstaff  was  a  lieutenant  with  the  442nd, 
who  was  home  on  leave  in  California.  He  heard  about  the  Placer 
County  incident  in  which  they  tried  to  burn  a  Nisei  or  Issei 
packing  house  up  there.  And  so  he  wrote  the  Army  headquarters 
here  in  Washington,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  additional  furlough 
time  to  go  out  and  meet  the  people  in  areas  of  this  type,  and 
of  course,  Bob  Cozzens  got  hold  of  him  and  helped  to  schedule 
him.  They  visited  sheriffs  and  other  leaders  in  the  community 
and  made  speeches  at  luncheon  clubs.  And  as  a  result  of  Grand- 
staff's  idea,  he  cleared  up  Placer  County  and  a  lot  of  other 
places.   But  we  also  got  four  other  people,  who  had  been  with 
the  442nd,  who  went  to  help  out.  Bob  Cozzens  hot  the  idea, 
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Myer:     so  we  asked  the  Army  to  send  them  out.  McCloy  agreed  with  us, 
and  they  covered  the  state. 

Finally,  we  got  a  colonel,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wallace 
Moore,  who  was  with  the  boys  out  in  the  Pacific  doing  intelli 
gence  work.  And  he  came  in  and  really  mopped  up.   Because  the 
people  didn't  know,  you  see,  that  these  boys  were  in  the  army 
in  the  Pacific.  We  were  under  wraps  on  that  for  months  because 
it  was  intelligence  work.   They  didn't  want  the  Japanese  to 
know  that  we  had  Japanese -Americans  in  there.  So  we  were  under 
wraps  and  didn't  dare  talk  about  it.  It  began  to  slip  out, 
fortunately,  but  by  the  time  the  colonel  came  on,  of  course,  he 
could  talk  about  it,  because  the  war  was  over.   He  told  the 
people  what  wonderful  lads  these  were  and  how  they  were  out  in 
front  gathering  information  and  directing  fire  and  interpreting 
for  our  troops.   So  this  was  a  very  helpful  thing  during  the 

last  months  of  our  relocation  in  California. 

' 

Fry:      Who  did  they  talk. to? 

Myer:     They  talked  to  Rotary  Clubs,  Kivanis  Clubs,  luncheon  clubs,  and 
they  went  to  visit  the  sheriff  and  the  law  enforcement  officers, 
anybody  else  that  were  in  key  spots  and  the  people  that'd  been 
causing  the  trouble. 

Fry:      This  was  primarily  in  California? 

Myer:     All  in  California.  We  didn't  have  that  problem  in  Washington 

and  Oregon.  We  had  the  problem  at  Hood  River  but  we  pretty  well 
licked  that  early  in  the  game.  And  we  had  the  problem  with  Dave 
Beck  and  his  boys  trying  to  keep  people  out  of  the  business  that 
his  people  had  gotten  into  in  the  Seattle  area.  You  see,  Dave 
Beck  had  a  very  close  relationship  with  the  men  who  had  originally 
been  truckers  who  had  gone  into  business,  and  they  had  taken  over 
the  cleaning  and  pressing  business,  and  they'd  also  taken  over 
the  vegetable  markets. 

Fry:      In  California? 

Myer:     No,  in  Washington.  And  we  had  a  battle  to  lick  Dave  Beck  up 
there,  but  we  finally  licked  him. 

There  was  a  group  in  California  --  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
There  was  a  crazy  minister,  who  had  gone  on  a  campaign  against 
the  Nisei.   Bob  Cozzens  and  I  went  out  to  see  him,  and  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  say,  "Let's  have  prayer,"  so  we  had  a  prayer 
before  we  started  to  talk,  and  then  he  had  prayer  at  the  end.  He 
was  that  kind  of  a  pious  two-faced  person  that  believed  that  any 
thing  he  did  was  the  will  of  God. 
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Myer:          I  was  scheduled  to  speak  to  a  luncheon  club  and  he  brought 
a  half  a  dozen  people  and  sat  right  down  to  my  left  while  I  was 
making  my  speech.   This  was  soon  after  the  Tule  Lake  blowup. 
And  I  was  delighted  to  see  them  there,  of  course.   They  began 
to  ask  questions  and  about  that  time  though  a  man  got  up,  in  the 
middle  toward  the  back,  and  he  said,  "Mr.  Myer,  what  do  you  think 
would  have  happened  to  the  people  of  the  type  that  caused  your 
trouble  at  Tule  Lake  if  this  had  happened  in  Japan  during  wartime?" 
I  said,  "They'd  have  shot  them,  but  we  don't  shoot  people  in  the 
United  States  for  what  we  think  they're  thinking."  Well,  he  just 
sank  back  in  his  chair,  and  when  I  got  through,  I  got  a  hand.   But, 
you  know,  it's  this  kind  of  thing,  the  same  kind  as  the  Legion. 
You  have  to  meet  this  kind  of  heckling  head-on.  And  a  lot  of 
people  hadn't  thought  about  this,  you  see,  from  the  standpoint  of 
right  and  wrong.   The  tendency  was  to  do  everything  that  the  enemy 
was  doing  that  we  were  criticizing  them  for,  and  this  was  one  of 
them.  And  it  hadn't  occurred  to  them  that  we  don't  act  like  that. 
That's  about  the  only  one  I  remember  where  I  met  with  a  luncheon 
club  that  was  tough.   I  had  a  wonderful  meeting  with  your  San 
Francisco  Commonwealth  Club. 

Fry:      Oh,  you  did?  When  was  that? 

Myer:     I  don't  remember  the  date.   But  they  gave  me  a  very  good  reception 
and  an  opportunity  to  tell  our  story.   I  flubbed  one  that  day 
because  Ruth  Kingman  arranged  for  me  to  go  to  the  University  to 
meet  the  student  body.   [President  Robert  Gordon]  Sproul  intro 
duced  me  to  the  student  body,  and  I  made  a  speech  off  the  cuff, 
and  I  wasn't  prepared  for  it.   I  did  very  poorly  because  I  was 
tired  and  I  wasn't  keyed  and  Ruth  Kingman  was  disappointed  and 
she  said  to  me  afterwards,  "You  don't  have  a  bit  of  drama  in 
your  system."  I  said,  "Well,  I  certainly  didn't  in  that  speech, 
and  I'm  sorry  I  flubbed  it  and  I'm  sorry  I  let  you  down. 

But  sometime,  not  too  long  after  that,  we  had  a  meeting 
down  in  Pasadena.  We  had  a  wonderful  lady  down  there  that  was 
with  the  YWCA.   She  was  a  great  backer  and  I  saw  her  every  time 
I  went  to  that  area,  and  she  arranged  quite  a  meeting.   The  room 
was  a  fairly  sizable  room  with  a  lot  of  people  in  it.  And  there 
was  one  of  those  nutty  chaps  there  that  had  been  on  the  wrong  side 
and  been  spouting  off  to  the  newspapers.  And  in  the  midst  of  the 
question  and  answer  session,  he  got  up  at  the  back  of  the  room  and 
started  to  walk  forward  and  he  said,  "Mr.  Myer,  I  have  been  talking 
about  this  thing  and,"  he  said,  "nobody  has  been  willing  to  shake 
my  hand."  And  I  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  and  I  said, 
"Step  on  up,  I'll  shake  your  hand."  So  I  shook  hands  with  him. 
And  the  crowd  clapped,  and  we  had  a  wonderful  time  at  that 
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Myer:     meeting,  and  we  convinced  him,  temporarily  at  least,  to  change 
his  tune.   I  got  a  letter  from  this  lady  the  next  day  or  two, 
and  she  said,  "You  convinced  Mr.  So-and  so,  and  he's  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence  now."  So  Ruth  Kingman  came  to  me  after 
that  meeting,  she  said,  "I'll  take  it  all  back,  you  do  have  some 
drama  in  your  system." 

Fry:      Who  was  Ruth  Kingman? 

Myer:     Ruth  Kingman  is  Harry  Kingman 's  wife,  and  Harry  for  years  was 
executive  officer  of  the  YMCA  at  Berkeley.*  During  the  war, 
Ruth  was  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Committee 
on  American  Principles  and  Fair  Play  that  Galen  Fisher  and 
others  headed  up,  and  they  helped  to  provide  support  on  the 
side  of  the  angels.   She  was  wonderful.   She  worked  all  during 
the  war . 

Fry:      I  did  want  to  ask  you  about  any  change  in  newspaper  support 
when  you  began  really  relocating  and  returning  the  Japanese- 
Americans. 

Myer:     Well,  there  wasn't  any  change  in  the  attitude  as  far  as  I 
remember  it,  on  the  part  of  the  Hearst  Press  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  or  the  McClatchy  papers.  We  didn't  see  as  much 
of  it  in  the  news,  but  if  they  found  anything  that  they  could 
blow  up  a  bit,  they  would  blow  it  up.   Generally,  I  think  we 
had  a  pretty  good  press  at  that  time. 


The  American  Legion 


Fry:      Was  it  in  November,  1943,  when  you  spoke  to  the  American  Legion? 

Myer:     The  American  Legion,  that's  right.   I  think  it  was  the  16th 
of  November  that  I  met  them. 

Fry:      And  you  feel  that  in  that  speech  you  were  able  to  change  their 
minds? 

Myer:     It  was  a  national  meeting  of  State  Commanders  and  State  Adjutants. 
I  don't  think  I  did  much  with  the  California  contingent  excepting 
this,  that  I  convinced  the  representatives  of  the  other  states 


*  See  interview  with  Ruth  Kingman,  this  volume. 

Also,  interview  in  progress  with  Harry  and  Ruth  Kingman. 
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Myer:     there  that  something  screwy  was  going  on  and  that  this  business 
wasn't  what  it  had  been  cracked  up  to  be.  We  stopped  Homer 
Chaillaux  cold  after  that  meeting.   I  mean,  he  quit.   He  knew 
he'd  been  licked.   You  know  how  that  meeting  came  about,  don't 
you? 

Fry:      No,  who  set  it  up? 

Myer:     Frank  Cross,  one  of  our  information  staff  members  who  years 

before,  had  been  the  executive  officer  of  the  Americanism  Com 
mittee,  the  same  job  that  Chaillaux  had.  And  I  didn't  know  this 
until  after  we  got  into  this  battle.   So  when  I  found  this  out, 
I  said  to  Tozier,  his  chief,  "Bring  Frank  in,  I  want  to  talk  to 
him."  So  I  talked  to  him  about  the  background.   I  said,  "Do 
you  know  anybody  on  this  committee  now?"  He  said,  "Yes,  I  know 
Jimmy  O'Neal  quite  well."  Jimmy  lived  up  in  New  Hampshire.   I 
said,  "You  know,  you've  just  bought  yourself  a  trip  to  New 
Hampshire."  So  we  financed  a  trip  to  New  Hampshire  to  tell 
Jimmy  O'Neal  that  we  wanted  to  go  to  that  meeting  and  I  wanted 
to  meet  with  the  State  Commander  and  the  State  Adjutants,  and 
Jimmy  O'Neal  carried  the  battle  and  got  me  on  the  program. 
That's  why  we  got  in  on  it.   Jimmy  was  a  good  guy. 

Well,  I  don't  think  I've  ever  had  quite  such  a  turn-around 
as  happened  at  that  time.   I'd  been  on  that  platform  of  course 
literally  for  hours  because  I  had  made  my  speech,  they'd  had 
some  preliminaries,  and  then  we  had  a  long  question  and  answer 
period,  most  of  which  was  with  your  California  State  Commander 
and  Adjutant,  who  were  nettling  me.  Which  was  good.   I  mean, 
I  was  delighted.   This  was  my  day  in  court,  and  I  was  having 
the  time  of  my  life.  Well,  this  meeting  was  in  a  hall  with  a 
hallway  running  alongside.   There  were  two  or  three  doors  that 
came  out  into  the  hallway.  Well,  frankly  I  was  so  pressured  to 
get  to  the  men's  room  that  I  rushed  out  of  the  first  doorway  I 
could  get  to  as  soon  as  they  broke  up,  and  it  took  me  twenty 
minutes  to  get  to  that  room  because  they  kept  coming  out  of  these 
other  doors  and  taking  hold  of  my  arm  and  saying,  "My  God,  you 
were  wonderful." 

Fry:      And  these  were  legionnaires? 
Myer:     Legionnaires. 
Fry:      That's  amazing. 
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Myer:     And  I  walked  into  the  men's  room  [laugh]  and  everywhere  it 

was  full.   They'd  been  waiting  too.  And  so  I'm  standing  there  -- 
I  shouldn't  put  this  on  the  record,  but  anyhow  --  a  chap  came 
out  putting  his  suspenders  up,  you  know,  from  one  of  the  booths. 
And  he  looked  up  and  he  saw  me,  and  he  said,  "By  God,  mister, 
I  was  so  glad  to  see  you  give  it  to  those  sons-of -bitches." 
And  everybody  in  there  turned  around  and  said,  "We  were  too." 

They  felt  that  we  had  been  mistreated  by  Chaillaux  and 
the  California  group,  you  see.  And  they  weren't  going  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.   So.   This  was  one  of  the  great  breaks 
we  got,  because  it  did  stop  Chaillaux  and  the  Americanism  Com 
mittee  from  putting  out  rumors  and  propaganda.   They  had  been 
riding  us  right  along  for  months. 

This  was  in  November  of  '43,  right  after  Tule  Lake.  You 
see,  this  made  it  wonderful  for  the  California  contingent,  they 
thought,  because  we'd  just  had  this  Tule  Lake  incident  and  they 
could  make  capital  out  of  it. 

Fry:      So  that  still  hadn't  been  cleared  up. 

Myer:     No.  We'd  called  a  press  meeting  for  the  14th,  but  I  had  this 

date  set  up  for  the  day  before.  Well,  I  had  all  the  information 
that  we  had  for  the  press,  and  I  was  set.  We  just  were  delighted 
when  the  California  contingent  decided  to  carry  the  ball.   Sena 
tor  Dick  Russell  was  on  after  I  was,  I  had  known  Dick  throughout 
the  years,  in  agriculture.  And  Dick  got  up,  and  with  a  grin, 
he  said,  "I  hope  you're  not  as  rough  on  me  as  you  tried  to  be 
on  Mr.  Myer."  [laugh] 

Fry:      Well,  that's  pretty  good  when  you  can  go  into  the  dragon's  own 
lair  and  really  knock  him  out. 

Myer:     We'd  been  waiting  for  this  opportunity.  And  when  I  found  out 
that  this  chap  of  ours  knew  about  the  Americanism  Committee 
and  some  of  the  people  on  it,  the  light  shone.   I  began  to  see 
visions.   And  we  got  it  done. 

The  final  crack  at  the  Legion,  of  course,  was  the  very 
foolish  thing  that  the  American  Legion  Post  up  in  Oregon  at  Hood 
River  did.   They  chiselled  off  the  names  of  the  Japanese-Americans 
on  the  World  War  I  monument  down  there  in  the  center  of  town. 

Fry:      The  war  memorial  monument? 
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Myer:     The  war  memorial  monument.  And  included  was  the  name  of  one  of 
the  boys  right  from  that  community,  who  had  gotten  killed  by 
snipers  when  he  was  serving  on  the  intelligence  unit  out  in  the 
Pacific  in  this  particular  war.  Well,  of  course,  we  started 
out  after  them  on  that.   One  of  our  boys,  unknown  to  me,  even 
tipped  off  the  newspapers  that  maybe  there  would  be  a  boycott 
against  Hood  River  apples.   That  jolted  them.   That  got  out 
somehow  or  other  and  did  jolt  some  of  them  a  bit.  A  lot  of 
the  businessmen,  you  see,  had  signs  up  "No  Japs  allowed." 
Well,  you  know  the  story,  finally,  when  I  went  out  there  about 
the  meeting  we  had  during  the  period  when  we  were  trying  to 
relocate  folks  on  the  coast  in  1945. 

I  went  up  to  Hood  River  to  meet  with  some  of  the  good 
folks,  that  were  on  our  side.  And  when  I  arrived  on  the  scene, 
a  man  walked  up  to  the  car  before  I  could  get  out  and  stuck  out 
his  hand  and  he  said,  "I'm  Mr.  Fry  of  the  American  Legion;  you're 
Dillon  Myer?"  And  I  said,  "Yes."  He  said,  "Some  of  us  would 
like  to  attend  your  meeting."  And  I  said,  "Well,  it's  not  my 
meeting.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned  you're  perfectly  welcome,  but 
I  didn't  call  the  meeting.   I'm  just  here  on  request." 

So  they  attended  the  meeting.  And  there  were  about  twenty 
of  them.   And  after  I  made  my  little  speech.   It  wasn't  too 
long;  I  just  told  them  what  our  plans  were  for  relocation,  that 
we  were  getting  out  of  business.  And  Mr.  Fry  got  up,  and  he  said, 
"Mr.  Myer,  I'd  like  to  introduce  these  gentlemen."  He  said, 
"These  are  the  fathers  of  soldiers  who  are  fighting  in  the  Pacific, 
And  he  said,  "Some  of  them  have  had  the  yellow  telegrams  which 
they  get."  And  he  went  on  for  a  little  bit  on  that  and  then  said, 
"I  would  like  them  to  vote  on  whether  they  want  the  Japs  back  in 
Hood  River." 

So  I  stood  up  immediately.   I  had  perched  myself  on  the 
edge  of  the  table,  and  then  I  just  stood  up  and  waited  him  out. 
Then  when  I  could  get  in,  I  said,  "I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
things  before  we  take  a  vote."  And  I  turned  to  these  gentlemen 
and  I  said,  "I  am  sure  that  there's  nobody  in  the  world  that 
understands  better  than  you  do  what  an  Issei  couple  would  feel 
like  when  they  got  one  of  these  yellow  telegrams  that  have  been 
sent  to  a  relocation  center  about  their  son."  So  I  went  on 
and  told  about  the  volunteers  and  the  wonderful  job  they  were 
doing.  And  I  said,  "I  just  can't  believe  that  a  group  of  fathers 
whose  sons  are  fighting  over  there  and  who  are  being  protected  in 
part  by  the  kind  of  intelligence  that  these  Japanese -American  boys 
are  carrying  out  in  the  Pacific  would  want  to  vote  on  this  issue. 
But,"  I  said,  "I'm  ready  for  the  vote."  You  could  have  heard  a 
pin  drop.   There  was  no  vote. 
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Fry:      Was  this  a  community  meeting  that  had  been  called? 

Myer:     Mrs.  Moore,  who  is  a  storekeeper  up  there,  battled  all  the  way 

through  on  our  side.  She  was  a  wonderful  lady.   She  and  her 

husband  had  a  store.  And  she  arranged  for  the  meeting  for  a 
few  goodwill  people. 

Fry:      Well,  it  must  have  been  a  terrible  strain  at  the  time. 

Myer:     Well,  it  wasn't  a  strain  at  the  time.   I  was  delighted  to  have 
the  opportunity,  but  the  emotion  that  was  involved,  of  course, 
was  pretty  tense.  Anyhow,  they  didn't  vote,  and  when  the 
meeting  broke  up,  which  it  did  very  soon  after  that,  you  never 
saw  a  more  whipped  bunch  of  people.  We  passed  them  as  we  went 
down  the  street,  and  they  were  walking  along  with  their  heads 
down,  ashamed  of  themselves.  And  that's  the  last  we  heard  of 
the  American  Legion  in  Hood  River.  And,  of  course,  when  this 
was  publicized  and  everything  was  done  up  there,  even  the  Cali 
fornia  Legion  went  out  in  support  of  the  Nisei  in  the  army. 


Opposition  to  Closing  the  Centers  from  People  of  Good  Will 


Myer:     The  crazy  thing  is  goodwill   people  and  people  who  are  com 
pletely  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  often  come  around  the 
circle  to  the  same  place  as  the  opposition.  When  we  ended  up 
trying  to  get  evacuees  out  of  the  centers,  we  had  as  much 
opposition  from  the  goodwill   people  as  we  did  from  the  California 
American  Legion  and  the  Hearst  press.   For  different  reasons. 
The  goodwill  people  said  you  won't  be  able  to  take  care  of  these 
old  and  crippled  people  and  so  on;  you  need  welfare  centers.  You 
need  at  least  two  or  three  of  them.  Well,  we  didn't  think  so; 
we  had  it  already  worked  out,  but  we  couldn't  convince  them.  All 
we  did  was  turn  the  money  over  to  the  Social  Security  board  and 
they  worked  with  the  welfare  groups  in  the  states  and  did  an 
excellent  job  of  taking  care  of  people  that  had  to  have  funds  and 
some  place  to  live.  And  it  worked  out  fine.   But  we  had  a  battle. 
They  almost  convinced  Abe  Fortas  [Undersecretary  of  the  Interior] 
that  we  shouldn't  carry  out  our  schedule  of  closing  centers  when 
we  did.   Fortunately,  Harold  Ickes  went  along  with  us. 

The  decision  was  postponed  from  along  about  June  [1945], 
at  the  time  we  announced  our  schedule,  until  September.   Ickes 
said,  "We  will  see  how  it  goes  until  September  and  then  we'll 
review  it."  Well,  when  September  came,  we  were  within  fifty  of 
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Myer:     the  number  of  people  we  said  we'd  have  relocated  by  that  time. 
And  he  said,  "Go  ahead." 

Some  of  the  goodwill  people  wanted  to  keep  the  centers 
open  and  even  told  the  evacuees  not  to  come  home.  And  you'll 
find  that  not  only  did  the  goodwill  people  buck  our  closing 
the  centers,  but  a  lot  of  the  evacuees  themselves  did.  And 
they  took  the  stand,  which  was  probably  correct,  that  they 
were  told  they  could  be  in  the  centers  until  the  war  with  Japan 
was  over.   Thank  God,  it  was  over  in  August,  early  August,  and 
our  first  camp  wasn't  scheduled  to  close  until  September  15th, 
so  there  was  no  argument  there. 


Opposition  to  Closing  the  Centers  from  Japanese -Americans 


Myer:     They  had  certain  evacuee  politicos  in  those  centers  like  they 
have  any  place  else,  who  felt  the  pressures  of  some  of  the 
folk  who  were  scared  and  didn't  want  to  go  back.   In  February 
1945,  they  had  a  meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City  of  thirty  representa 
tives  from  seven  centers  --  Manzanar  and  Tule  Lake  weren't 
represented  --  and  they  set  out  twenty-one  reasons  why  we 
ought  to  do  this,  that,  or  the  other  and  not  close  the  centers. 

Fry:      Not  close  the  centers.  And  these  were  internees.' 

Myer:     Yes,  these  were  people  in  the  centers.  And  if  we  did,  there 

were  certain  things  that  they  ought  to  have.   They  ought  to  be 
reimbursed,  you  see,  for  this,  that,  and  the  other.   So  we  had 
to  meet  that  one.   I  answered  it  one  by  one,  and  where  we  could 
agree  that  certain  things  would  be  done,  we  agreed,  and  when 
we  didn't,  we  told  them  we  couldn't  do  it,  and  why.  And  so 
we  had  to  go  ahead . 

As  a  matter  cf  fact,  one  of  our  big  problems  in  closing 
the  centers  were  the  old  men  who  had  been  migrant  laborers  all 
their  lives  and  never  had  it  so  good.   There  were  about  eight 
thousand  old  bachelors,  you  know. 

Fry:      Oh,  is  that  right? 

Myer:     And  those  old  bachelors,  they  were  largely  our  farm  laborers  at 
camps  and  at  Minidoka  in  Idaho,  for  example,  when  I  visited 
there  for  my  final  speech,  the  farm  manager  came  up  to  me  and 
said,  "My  folks  who  have  their  private  mess  out  by  the  farm 
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Myer:     would  like  to  meet  with  you  at  breakfast  tomorrow  morning. 
Will  you  be  there?"   And  I  said,  "Sure."  I  said,  "I'll  be 
glad  to  meet  them."  So  we  had  a  farm  breakfast;  I'll  tell 
you  a  big  one.   But  when  the  breakfast  was  over,  it  was 
serious  business.   They  had  a  spokesman,  as  they  always  did, 
and  the  spokesman  told  me  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  they 
liked  it  there  and  they  weren't  going  to  leave. 

They  knew  that  if  they  went  back,  they  would  be  migrants 
again.  Their  bones  were  aching  and  the  work  wasn't  nearly  as 
hard  there  as  it  was  if  they  were  working  ten  hours  a  day,  you 
see,  topping  beets  or  picking  fruit  and  so  on.  And  they  were 
pretty  happy  in  getting  as  much  as  twelve  dollars  a  month  for 
spending  money  and  all  their  board  and  room  and  so  on,  and 
they  had  security,  and  they  didn't  want  to  go  home.  And  I 
didn't  blame  them.   But  we  argued  for  an  hour  and  a  half.   I 
mean,  they  did.  And  I  just  kept  saying,  "Well,  I'm  awfully 
sorry,  it's  going  to  be  awfully  cold  here  along  about  November 
or  December.   And  there  isn't  going  to  be  any  mess,  and  there 
isn't  going  to  be  any  coal  shipped  in,  and  there  isn't  going 
to  be  any  of  this,  that,  and  the  other,  and  there  isn't  going 
to  be  any  center  here,  but  it  you  stay  on,  you're  really  going 
to  have  a  pretty  cool  reception."  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  I 
had  to  say  to  these  poor  old  chaps.  Those  eight  thousand  old 
bachelors  who'd  worked  hard  all  their  lives  and  whose  bones 
had  begun  to  ache,  had  the  best  security  they'd  ever  had  in 
their  lives. 

The  old  ladies,  who  were  farmers'  wives  who  had  worked 
both  in  the  fields  and  in  the  homes  and  got  the  meals,  were  able 
to  have  flower  arrangement  classes  and  English  classes  and  have 
freedom  in  the  meantime  to  visit  and  to  do  the  things  they'd 
always  wanted  to  do.   They  didn't  want  to  leave  either.  And  it 
was  really  quite  a  lot  of  political  pressure  on  the  leaders  out 
there  to  try  to  help  keep  the  camps.  And  besides,  they  were 
afraid.   They'd  heard  all  these  stories  out  of  the  Hearst  press 
and  they'd  heard  about  the  shootings  and  they  were  scared. 

Fry:      They  felt  they  were  in  a  protective  environment. 

Myer:     Why  of  course.  And  they'd  learned  to  live  under  this  environ 
ment  and  they'd  learned  to  like  it. 

Fry:      I've  heard  sometimes  that's  a  problem  with  prisoners. 

Myer:     Of  course  it  is.   But  these  people  had  good  reasons  for  wanting 
to  stay.  A  lot  of  their  arguments  were  good  and  they  were  being 
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Myer:     pressured  by  some  of  the  goodwill  people,  "Don't  come  home." 

Fry:      Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  why  this  whole  removal  from  their 

home  ground  into  the  camps  was  accepted  by  the  Japanese?  For 
someone  who  has  lived  in  the  turbulent  60 's  for  nine  years 
like  you  and  I  have,  it's  really  difficult  to  imagine  this 
because  if  it  happened  now  to  a  minority  group,  there  would 
probably  be  a  revolution. 

Myer:     Well,  first  of  all,  there's  a  book  you've  seen  called  The 

Quiet  Americans  by  Bill  Hosokawa.  *  And  there's  a  big  battle 
about  the  title  of  the  book  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Nisei 
and  the  younger  ones  in  particular,  because  they  say  it  isn't 
typical. 

But  they  were  quiet  people.   They'd  been  living  as  a 
minority.   They  lived  pretty  much  to  themselves,  particularly 
the  older  Issei,  and  they  knew  they  were  citizens  of  Japan, 
there  was  no  argument  about  being  aliens,  you  see.   They 
could  have  been  taken  to  the  Justice  centers  as  well  as  to 
ours.   Some  of  them  were.  Many  of  the  best  leaders  in  the 
old  Japanese  community  group  were  in  Justice  camps,  which  was 
one  of  the  problems  we  had,  the  development  of  leadership  in 
the  camps.  And  the  Japanese  American  Citizens  League  advised 
cooperation  with  the  government  once  evacuation  was  decided  on. 
After  all,  the  Army  was  a  big  army;  they  were  in  control,  and 
there  wasn't  much  they  could  do  about  it.   There  was  a  little 
rebellion  here  and  there  but  it  didn't  amount  to  much.  Of 
course  they  accepted  it.   There  wasn't  anything  else  for  them 
to  do.  And  besides  it  was  in  their  nature  to  accept  this  sort 
of  thing. 

Fry:      Well,  it  just  seems  like  there  should  have  been  more  turmoil  in 
the  camps  once  they  were  interned. 

Myer:     Well,  there  was  quite' a  little  in  Poston,  Manzanar  and  Tule  Lake, 


*  Bill  Hosokawa,  Nisei;   The  Quiet  Americans  (New  York:  William 
Morrow  and  Company,  Inc.),  1969 
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Opposition  to  Closing  the  Centers  from  Groups  in  California 
and  Washington 


Fry:      Do  I  have  an  accurate  picture  here  that  the  opposition  about 
which  you  had  to  be  most  concerned  at  that  time  was  from  the 
liberals  who  had  originally  opposed  the  Japanese -American 
relocation? 

Myer:     No,  it  was  a  problem,  but  it  wasn't  that  much  of  a  problem 
because  we  had  Harold  Ickes.  Let's  put  it  this  way.  Our 
big  opposition  continued  to  be  on  the  part  of  people  who 
didn't  want  them  back  in  California  at  all. 

But  the  groups  that  had  fought  us,  the  Native  Sons  of 
the  Golden  West  and  others  who  were  part  of  the  Immigration 
Committee  still  stayed  with  it,  and  we  had  opposition,  of 
course,  from  the  Hearst  press,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
other  individual  groups  that  were  organized.   There  was  a 
chap  by  the  name  of  Dr.  John  Lechner,  who  was  working  for  one 
of  the  Legion  groups  for  a  while.   I'm  sure  he  was  getting 
some  money  from  them  to  do  it.   He  was  a  graduate  of  Dennison 
University,  which  is  nine  miles  from  my  home  in  Ohio.   He's 
dead  now.   But  Lechner  was  one  of  those  highbinders  who  loved 
to  go  before  a  group  of  people  and  hear  himself  make  a  speech, 
see?  So  he  was  working  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  fence.  And 
he  was  making  a  lot  of  noise. 

Fry:      What  was  his  pitch? 

Myer:     Oh,  that  the  Japanese  people  should  not  come  back  to  California, 
Let  them  relocate  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  some 
place  else,  you  see,  but  not  out  here.   So  we  still  had  that 
kind  of  opposition,  but  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  good 
will  people  was  annoying  as  the  devil  and  a  bit  worrisome  for 
a  time.  Some  of  the  men  in  the  Justice  Department,  two  or  three 
of  them,  joined  them  and  they  were  good  friends  of  Abe  Fortas 
and  they  got  Abe  to  thinking  that  maybe,  the  goodwill  people 
were  right,  and  he  was  the  one  that  went  to  the  Secretary  and 
asked  the  Secretary  not  to  approve  my  trip  out  to  the  coast  in 
June,  1945. 

I'd  made  a  date  in  January  with  Occidental  College  to 
come  out  and  make  a  speech  on  the  19th  of  June.   I  remember 
the  dates  because  it's  so  vivid.  And  this  was  the  trip  when 
I  planned  to  go  to  Gila  River  relocation  center  [Arizona]  and 
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Myer:     make  one  of  my  visits  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  camps.   Then 
I  was  to  meet  Bob  Cozzens  in  Los  Angeles  and  make  that  trip 
up  the  big  Valley  to  visit  the  people  who'd  been  shot  at  and 
others.   And  I  was  going  to  stop  at  central  Utah  after  I'd 
gone  to  San  Francisco  and  back.  And  Ickes  sent  over  a  little 
note.   He  saved  paper.  .A  little  orange  bit  of  paper  which 
said,  "I  don't  think  this  is  any  time  to  be  making  speeches 
and  furthermore,  I'm  greatly  concerned  about  the  amount  of 
gasoline  and  oil  you're  planning  to  use  on  this  trip."  You 
see  he  was  the  Conservator  of  gasoline  and  oil.  And,  "Your 
trip  that  you  propose  is  not  approved." 

Fry:      Not  approved?.' 

Myer:     Not  approved.   He  had  a  rule  that  you  sent  in  your  agenda  for 
a  trip  three  days  ahead  of  the  time  you  planned  to  start  and 
he  had  a  chance  to  look  it  over.  Well,  Abe  Fortas  had  been 
to  him,  you  see,  and  asked  him  to  cancel  this  out  because  he 
wanted  to  get  the  Tule  Lake  thing  settled.   There  was  an 
argument  in  the  Justice  Department  --  some  of  the  men  wanted 
to  take  over  Tule  Lake  at  that  time;  they'd  made  some  mistakes 
and  thought  they'd  better  live  with  them  instead  of  ourselves. 
And  plus  the  fact  of  this  business  of  whether  we  were  going  to 
keep  some  of  the  camps  was  still  in  Abe's  mind.   So  he  didn't 
want  me  to  be  away.   He  wanted  to  keep  the  argument  in 
Washington. 

Fry:      It  wasn't  that  he  was  afraid  you'd  get  shot  at? 

Myer:     No,  no.  Anyhow,  I  called  up  Eleanor,  the  secretary  to  the 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  I  said,  "I  want  to  see  your  boss, 
and  I  want  to  see  him  now."  and  she  said,  "Oh,  it's  like  that." 
And  I  said,  "It's  exactly  like  that.   I'm  mad."  This  was  about 
6:00  at  night,  you  see  that  I  got  the  note.   She  said,  "What 
about  11:00  tomorrow  morning?"  And  I  said,  "I  will  be  there." 

And  I  got  there  the  next  morning,  and  I  walked  in  at 
11:00  with  this  little  bit  of  paper  between  my  fingers.   He 
had  a  long  office,  you  know,  you  had  to  approach  him  like  you 
did  Mussolini.   I  walked  in,  I  was  holding  this  note  between 
my  fingers,  and  I  walked  up  and  laid  it  on  the  corner  of  his 
desk,  and  I  said,  "Mr.  Secretary,  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
this  note  and  my  plans  for  the  trip."  So  he  said,  "I  see." 
So  I  said,  "I've  been  in  the  government  a  good  many  years,  and 
I've  never  made  a  trip  that  I  didn't  think  was  in  the  interests 
of  the  government,  and  this  one  is  nothing  different  than  any 
that  I've  ever  made  in  that  respect.   Now,  I'll  tell  you  just 
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Myer:     exactly  why  I'm  going  to  these  various  places."  So  I  told 
him.   He  listened.   And  Ickes  always  listened.   I  mean,  he 
liked  to  talk,  but  he  listened.  When  I  got  through,  he 
said,  "Ok,  go  ahead."  Well,  that  cracked  that,  you  see. 

And  this  was  about  the  same  time  that  Abe  was  trying  to 
hold  up,  and  did  temporarily  hold  up,  final  approval  by  the 
Secretary  for  a  schedule  for  closing  the  centers.   This  was 
in  June.  And  this  is  when  Ickes  said,  after  Abe  and  I  battled 
it  out  before  him,  he  said,  "Well,  we'll  see  what  the  situation 
is  in  September,  and  then  we'll  review  the  situation."  Well, 
the  situation  in  September  was  just  what  we  said  it  was  going 
to  be.   So  he  said,  "Ok,  go  ahead."  So  our  plans  didn't  get 
stopped . 

My  whole  point  that  I'm  trying  to  make  is  that  it 
was  annoying  to  have  people  writing  to  people  in  the  centers 
and  saying,  "Don't  come  back,  you're  liable  to  get  hurt  or  get 
shot  at."  And  they  were  scared,  they  believed  it.   Or  that 
they  ought  to  keep  centers,  you  see,  and  putting  pressure  on 
the  Secretary.   It  didn't  hurt  the  Secretary,  but  it  did  affect 
Abe  and  others;  they  wanted  to  keep  two  or  three  centers.   It 
was  annoying. 

Abe  sent  out  a  crew  to  visit  the  centers.   Oscar  Chapman, 
who  was  Assistant  Secretary  at  that  time,  represented  the 
Interior  Department,  and  I  sent  Rex  Lee  along  and  John  Burling, 
whose  father  was  in  one  of  the  great  law  firms,  he  was  in  the 
Justice  Department  at  that  time,  went  along.   And  they  visited 
Gila  and  Manzanar  and  heard  the  tale  of  the  two  project  direc 
tors  that  didn't  want  to  give  up  the  camps  [laugh],  including 
Ralph  Merritt.   And  I  didn't  know  what  was  going  on.   I  was  out 
in  the  field;  I  was  out  making  speeches,  at  the  centers.   But 
I  did  know  Oscar  Chapman  --  Oscar  and  I  were  great  and  good 
friends . 

Well,  when  he  got  back,  Oscar  made  no  recommendation  about 
not  closing  the  camps,  and  that  was  that.   I  mean  Abe  satisfied 
himself  that  he'd  done  his  best,  and  that  was  that.   So  it  was 
annoying,  and  it  was  a  bit  of  a  problem  for  a  while,  and  it  was 
worrisome  because  it  held  up,  I'm  sure,  some  movement  earlier 
that  we  might  have  had.  And  they  waited  more  or  less  till  the 
last  minute  to  go,  until  after  the  war  was  over  in  Japan,  but 
that's  all.   it  wasn't  anything  that  we  couldn't  lick,  and  we 
did  lick  it. 
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Opposition  within  WRA  and  the  Housing  Problem 


Myer:     Rex  Lee  spent  most  of  his  time  on  the  coast  during  these 

summer  months  of  1945  because  housing  was  a  very  real  problem. 
It  was  getting  tougher  and  tougher.   Soldiers  and  their  families 
who  had  gotten  out  of  the  Army,  were  moving  back  out  there. 
And  so  he  was  spending  his  time  out  there  to  work  on  housing  and 
anything  else  on  the  relocation  end  of  it.   But  we  knew  that 
Ralph  Merritt  didn't  want  to  break  up  the  center  at  Manzanar. 
I  remember  I'd  talked  on  the  phone  with  Rex  Lee,  and  he  said, 
"Dillon,  don't  worry  about  it."  He  said,  "If  it  comes  down  to 
the  last  three  weeks,  we  can  move  all  those  people  in  three 
weeks  if  need  be."  And  that's  exactly  what  we  had  to  do. 
Ralph  held  out  until  September,  and  when  he  saw  he  wasn't  going 
to  make  it,  he  began  to  roll  people  into  Los  Angeles  by  the 
busload  and  by  the  trainload.  We  had  to  have  all  kinds  of  Army 
temporary  facilities  which  they  had  used,  you  see,  all  over  the 
area.   And  we  got  them,  but  it  was  a  battle  to  get  them.   In 
addition  to  the  help  we  had  from  my  good  friend  Philip  Klutznick 
who  was  the  head  of  Public  Housing  Administration  and  had  all 
the  war  housing  of  course.   And  we  had  good  help  from  them. 
But  we  got  them  all  housed  finally.   There's  one  other  story 
I'd  like  to  tell  you. 

Right  in  the  midst  of  this  whole  battle  to  get  housing 
--  and  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  most  crucial  --  Rex  and 
a  committee  that  was  working  on  our  side,  had  set  up  a  date  to 
see  Mayor  Bowron  of  Los  Angeles,  who  had  been  a  good  guy  up 
till  the  time  the  evacuation  came  along,  and  he  was  on  the 
wrong  side,  as  Earl  Warren  was.  Well,  Bowron  had  a  much  harder 
time  saving  face  than  Earl  Warren  did;  he  didn't  do  it  nearly 
as  gracefully,  and  so  this  committee  was  going  to  see  him  to 
see  what  they  could  do  about  loosening  him  up  on  help.  And 
every  noted  evacuee,  like  John  Aiso  and  others,  went  in  to  see 
him.  We  publicized  the  fact  that  he  was  visited,  and  they  just 
swarmed  over  him. 

Well,  anyhow,  on  this  particular  occasion,  housing  was 
so  tough  that  we  were  asking  for  certain  army  facilities  in 
some  suburb.   The  congressman  from  there  was  opposing  it  because 
the  businessmen  didn't  want  us  to  have  it.  And  the  Army  held 
us  up,  and  they  wouldn't  let  loose.   It  was  just  barracks,  but 
we  could  use  them  temporarily  to  move  families  in  and  put  in 
temporary  dividers.  And  we  did. 
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Myer:     Well,  I  went  over  to  the  Pentagon  with  my  briefcase  --  I  think 
I  had  just  one  man  with  me  --  to  visit  General  [Edward  S.] 
Greenbaum  who  was  McCloy's  assistant,  and  he  was  in  charge  of 
this  phase  of  it.  And  he  had  a  colonel  working  with  him  who 
met  me  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  had  a  date  with  the 
general  the  colonel  took  over.   There  was  a  roomful  of  army 
men  sitting  all  the  way  around  the  room,  and  there  was  just 
two  of  us,  you  see,  and  this  colonel  was  telling  me  all  the 
reasons  why  they  couldn't  do  this  and  stalling  and  stalling 
and  stalling. 

Well,  finally,  I  reached  over  and  picked  up  my  briefcase, 
and  said,  "Colonel,  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  in  about  two 
hours  in  Mayor  Bowron's  office.   I  have  told  Rex  Lee,  my  deputy 
out  there,  that  I  will  call  him  before  that  meeting.   I'm  going 
back  to  the  office  and  call  him  and  tell  him  that  I  had  a  meeting 
scheduled  with  the  general  and  the  general  did  not  show  up  and 
that  I've  gotten  no  place  so  that  they  can  let  the  committee 
and  the  mayor  know  that  we've  had  problems  getting  the  housing 
that  we  need."  Well,  you  never  saw  such  a  switch  in  your  life. 
He  threw  his  arms  up,  and  he  said,  "Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Myer, 
I'll  get  the  general."  He  got  on  the  telephone  and  he  got 
the  general  and  in  less  than  a  minute,  the  general  was  there, 
and  he  walked  in  very  calmly,  and  sat  down  up  front  and  looked 
at  me  and  he  said,  "Mr.  Myer,  I  understand  you  and  the  colonel 
had  some  differences  of  opinion,  would  you  like  to  tell  me  about 
it?"  And  I  said,  "Well,  maybe  the  colonel  would  like  to  talk 
first."  He  said,  "I  think  you  deserve  the  opportunity  to  talk 
first."  The  colonel  never  did  get  a  chance  to  talk  [laugh]. 

I  took  about  ten  minutes  to  tell  him  what  our  problems 
were  and  what  we  wanted  this  housing  for,  it  was  temporary,  and 
about  the  meeting  with  the  mayor  and  with  the  committee  who  were 
in  support  of  this  whole  program  out  there,  and  the  fact  that 
I  thought  the  Army  owed  us  a  little  something  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  evacuated  these  people  originally,  to  help 
us  get  them  settled  back  where  they  belonged.  And  when  I  got 
through,  he  said,  "OK,  you  can  have  the  housing." 

You  know,  it's  this  kind  of  thing  that  we  went  through 
time  and  again,  the  difference  between  sucess  and  failure  is 
often  paper  thin.  Well,  this  was  one  of  them.   I'll  always 
look  back  on  that  with  great  pleasure.   I  can  see  that  colonel 
yet.   The  general  was  a  nice  chap.   He  was  intelligent,  and  he 
didn't  hesitate;  he  didn't  even  ask  the  colonel  for  his  opinion, 
he  just  settled  it.   In  other  words,  he  had  tried  to  stall  it 
off,  but  it  didn't  work,  so  he  said,  "OK,  you  can  have  them." 
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Fry:      Well,  then,  Ralph  Merritt 's  position  was  just  that  he  liked  it 
up  there  in  the  Owens  Valley? 

Myer:     Ralph  Merritt  was  in  love  with  the  Owens  Valley,  and  Ralph 
Merritt  had  the  time  of  his  life  at  Manzanar,  after  the  big 
blow-up  in  December  had  gotten  settled  down.   He  had  one  of 
the  best  valets  that  anybody  ever  had,  an  old  Issei  who  had  been 
somebody's  valet.   And  he  could  throw  parties  for  visiting 
people,  and  Ralph  could  really  do  a  job.  And  he  was  a  good 
administrator,  and  he  knew  he  had  things  under  control,  and  he 
did.   Oh,  he  did  a  wonderful  job  from  that  standpoint;  as  far 
as  running  a  center  and  keeping  it  on  an  even  keel,  he  was 
probably  the  best  that  I  had  in  the  way  of  administrative 
authority.   But  he  didn't  want  to  leave  the  Owens  Valley,  he 
didn't  want  to  leave  that  spot  he  had  up  there  where  he  had  all 
kinds  of  help  for  Mrs.  Merritt,  and  he  just  wasn't  going  to  do 
it.   He  thought  that  these  goodwill  people  would  finally  prevail 
and  that  Manzanar  would  be  one  of  the  places  selected  to  remain 
open. 

Fry:      Can  you  tell  me  about  the  speech  that  you  made  at  Manzanar  to 
explain  your  plans  for  closing  the  center? 

Myer:     Well,  as  usual,  I  went  to  Manzanar,  as  I  did  all  the  other 

centers,  to  meet  with  the  staff  and  with  the  evacuees  to  tell 
them  about  the  fact  that  we  were  closing  out  and  what  our 
schedule  was  and  what  we  were  doing  about  the  relocation  and 
helping  those  that  needed  help  to  get  on  welfare  and  getting 
jobs,  etc.,  etc.  Well,  when  I  got  through  with  my  speech,  some 
fairly  mature  lady  who  was  one  of  the  staff  out  there  sitting  up 
on  the  front  row,  got  up  and  said,  "Mr.  Myer"  --  and  she  almost 
had  tears  in  her  voice  --  "Mr.  Myer,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
when  that  date  comes  that  you  say  the  center  has  to  be  closed  and 
the  people  are  still  here?"  I  said,  "They  aren't  going  to  be 
here.   That's  no  problem,  because  we're  going  to  close  it,  and 
I  think  these  people  are  going  to  understand  that  by  the  time  the 
time  comes,  and  we're  just  not  going  to  talk  about  that  because 
we're  going  to  close  the  centers  by  that  date,  and  if  there's 
anybody  around  here,  they're  going  to  be  very  destitute  because 
there  aren't  going  to  be  any  facilities  for  their  mess  and  all 
the  things  they're  supposed  to  have."  So  I  answered  it  that  way. 
And  Ralph  Merritt  got  up  and  said,  "Well,  we  do  have  a  problem, 
and  I'm  not  so  sure  that  the  center's  going  to  close  on  that  date. 
So  he  made  his  little  speech.   So  I  got  up  again,  and  I  said, 
"Let's  not  have  any  misunderstanding  about  this.   The  center  is 
going  to  close  by  the  date  I  have  suggested.   There  aren't  going 
to  be  any  facilities  here  for  taking  care  of  people  after  that 
date.  And  let's  quit  arguing  about  it." 
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Fry:      But  he  waited  till  the  last  twenty  days? 

Myer:     He  didn't  move,  but  he  finally  helped  to  move  people  out  in 
the  last  three  weeks,  which  he  could  have  done  earlier.   He 
really  loaded  us  up  in  Los  Angeles,  but  we  got  the  job  done. 
Rex  was  right.   In  three  weeks'  time  we  took  care  of  most  of 
them. 

Fry:      Well,  I  really  do  thank  you  for  coming  down  to  talk  with  us 
again. 

Myer:     You're  very  welcome.  As  I  told  you  yesterday,  this  is  one  of 

the  things  that  is  no  problem  with  me.   I  can  talk  about  this  all 
day  and  all  night,  almost,  because  there's  a  lot  of  nostalgia, 
involved,  and  of  course  it  was  a  period  when  --  oh,  so  many  things 
happened,  you  know. 


Final  Typist:   Wendy  Won 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Ruth  Kingman  was  interviewed  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office 
in  order  to  record  her  contribution  to  the  battle  for  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  Japanese-Americans 
during  and  after  World  War  II.   Her  services  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Committee  on  American  Principles  and  Fair  Play  were 
recognised  and  honored  by  the  Japanese  American  Citizens  League  and 
commended  by  Dillon  Myer,  the  Director  of  the  War  Relocation  Authority. 
In  listing  acknowledgments  to  those  who  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  WRA,  Mr.  Myer  says,  "Mrs.  Ruth  Kingman,  executive  officer  of  the 
Committee  on  American  Principles  and  Fair  Play,  did  yeoman  service  in 
organizing  local  committees  and  in  providing  ways  and  means  for  breaking 
down  or  offsetting  efforts  of  the  exclusionist  groups  up  and  down  the 
West  Coast.   In  addition,  Ruth  and  her  husband  Harry  were  valued 
counselors  of  mine  and  of  WRA  generally  throughout  the  war."* 


Conduct  of  the  Interview 

Four  ^interviews  were  held  in  February,  1971.   The  first  three  took 
place  in  the  Kingmans '  charming  house  in  Berkeley.   The  fourth,  on 
February  18th,  was  held  in  the  reading  room  of  The  Bancroft  Library, 
sotto  voce ,  as  we  looked  over  some  of  the  papers  from  the  voluminous 
records  of  the  Fair  Play  Committee  which  had  been  donated  to  The  Bancroft 
and  which  Ruth  had  not  seen  for  twenty-five  years.   Ruth  briefly  sketched 
in  her  childhood  in  California,  university  experiences,  and  early  married 
life  in  China,  including  a  description  of  a  dramatic  rendition  of  the 
Messiah  which  she  conducted  in  Tientsin  in  the  midst  of  a  War  Lord  battle. 

She  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  climate  of  opinion,  acutely 
hostile  to  and  fearful  of  Japanese-Americans,  in  California  which  was  a 
powerful  agent  influencing  the  federal  decision  to  evacuate  all  Japanese- 
Americans  from  the  three  Western  states.   (It  should  be  noted  that  no 
such  action  was  taken  against  the  Japanese-Americans  in  Hawaii.)   By  the 
middle  of  1941,  the  situation  had  become  so  bad  that  a  group  of  prominent 
Calif ornians ,  led  by  General  David  P.  Barrows,*  a  former  president  of  the 
University  of  California,  organised  a  small  group  of  influential  citizens 


*Dillon  S.  Myer,  Uprooted  Americans;  The  Japanese  Americans  and  the  War 
Relocation  Authority  during  World  War  II.   (University  of  Arizona  Press, 
Tucson,  1971)  p.  xix. 

**An  interview  with  Ella  Barrows  Hagar,  daughter  of  General  Barrows,  is 
in  process  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office. 
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to  act  as  a  counter-pressure  group  to  the  various  hate  groups.   This 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  Fair  Play  Committee  which  continued  in  operation 
from  1941-1946.   The  Committee  did  not  publicly  oppose  the  evacuation 
once  it  had  been  announced,  but  worked  with  government  agencies  to  try 
to  humanize  the  effects  of  it  as  much  as  possible.   It  lobbied  for 
actions  such  as  the  formation  of  the  famous  Nisei  Regiment,  the  442nd, 
and  for  relocation  of  Japanese-Americans  out  of  the  camps  to  other  parts 
of  the  United  States.   It  actively  worked  to  improve  the  attitude  of 
Californians  to  Japanese-Americans  by  all  available  means.   Ruth  Kingman 
was  the  working  member  of  the  Committee  who,  almost  single-handedly,  did 
the  job  of  correspondence,  organization,  travel,  and  care  and  feeding 
of  Japanese-American  servicemen  when  they  were  finally  permitted  to 
travel  through  California. 

The  interview  sessions  at  the  Kingmans  were  interrupted  by  a  pause 
for  coffee  and  cookies  and  enjoyment  of  the  Berkeley  view.   The  house 
is  enhanced  by  Ruth's  paintings  and  memorabilia  such  as  the  hand-carved 
plaque  presented  to  her  at  Topaz  Relocation  Center  after  she  conducted 
a  Christmas  pageant  there  to  an  autographed  portrait  of  President  Kennedy. 
After  the  interview  was  finished,  there  would  be  a  glass  of  sherry  and 
a  sandwich. 

The  interviews  were  transcribed,  edited  by  the  interviewer  for 
continuity,  substantially  revised  and  improved  by  Ruth,  final-typed, 
proofed,  and  indexed.   Later,  it  was  the  interviewer's  privilege  to  do 
a  full  length  memoir  of  Harry  Kingman  in  which  Ruth  actively  participated. 
A  fuller  picture  of  the  remarkable  achievements  of  the  Kingman  partnership 
can  be  found  in  the  Harry  Kingman  memoir,  "Citizenship  in  a  Democracy," 
1973,  than  in  this  account  of  one  major  contribution  made  by  Ruth  Kingman 
to  the  cause  of  civil  rights. 


Rosemary  Levenson 
Interviewer-Editor 


1  June  1973 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
486  The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 


I  EARLY  YEARS 


Childhood  and  School  Days  in  California 


Levenson:   I'd  like  to  know  about  your  early  life  --  I  see  that  you  were 
born  in  1900. 

Kingman:   Yes,  I  was  born  in  1900,  just  about  sixty  miles  from  here,  in  Los 
Gatos,  the  city  of  the  cats   My  father  was  a  Methodist  clergy 
man.  My  mother  was  born  in  California  also.   She  was  born  in  a 
small  town  very  close  to  Davis,  near  Sacramento.   I  don't  think 
it's  there  any  more   It  used  to  be  called  Black's  Station.   Her 
father  later  lived  in  Shasta  County  where  he  owned  vast  stretches 
of  land,  feeding  a  great  herd  of  cattle. 

I  went  to  school  in  northern  California  --  I  think  I  was  in 
eleven  schools,  moving  from  one  town  to  another. 

Levenson:   Why  did  your  father  move  so  much? 

Kingman:   Well,  in  those  days  the  Methodist  ministers  were  moved  almost 
every  year.   The  longest  I  ever  lived  in  any  place  was  three 
years  and  that  was  when  I  was  in  high  school.   Even  so,  I  was 
in  three  high  schools  altogether,  and  finally  graduated  from 
old  Mission  High  School  in  San  Francisco.   I'd  lived  all  over 
northern  California  --  lived  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  up  on 
the  coast  in  Eureka,  lived  in  Woodland,  Grass  Valley,  and  in 
Jackson,  in  the  gold  country 

My  grandfather  came  out  to  California  after  the  Civil  War, 
a  wounded  veteran   He  also  was  a  preacher  and  I  remember  the 
great  stories  he  had  to  tell  --  such  as  when  he  would  be  preaching 
against  the  demon  rum  and  be  holding  forth  in  a  room  up  above 
the  saloon  that  the  saloon-keeper  had  given  him  to  preach  in 
because  it  was  the  only  place  large  enough  to  hold  the  congre 
gation. 


Kingman:   My  father  was  what  they  called  a  circuit  rider.  He  was 

stationed  in  little  tiny  towns  --  up  in  Crescent  City  for 
instance,  in  Del  Norte  County,  where  he  would  ride  hundreds  of 
miles  on  horseback,  into  the  mountains,  giving  religious  help, 
advice,  guidance,  and  service  for  weddings  and  funerals  to  the 
people  who  lived  there,  who  could  not  get  to  town.   Before  I 
was  born,  my  mother  and  my  father  spent  one  year  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  (they  called  it  the  Sandwich  Islands)  as 
missionaries . 

Levenson:   Where  did  your  grandfather  come  from? 

Kingman:    Iowa.  My  paternal  grandfather  was  from  Iowa.  My  mother's  family 
came  from  Virginia  where  there  was  originally  the  French 
Huguenot  immigration  to  America.   Her  name  was  Maupin,  but  it  was 
never  pronounced  properly  here   It  was  pronounced  'Moppin'  but, 
being  French,  was  spelled  properly,  Maupin.'  My  grandfather  Maupin 
was  reputed  to  have  been  active  in  several  of  the  more  bloody 
and  tenacious  mountain  feuds  of  his  time.  We  never  asked  him 
how  he  had  happened  to  come  west.' 

Levenson:   Was  there  ever  any  discussion  of  race  prejudice  at  home? 

Kingman:   At  home,  as  a  child,  I  wasn't  raised  with  any  degree  of  race 
prejudice  of  any  kind.   I  think  that  if  I  had  ever  shown  any 
degree  of  race  prejudice  I  would  have  been  punished,  I  mean 
probably  physically  punished. 

I  remember  that  there  were  some  little  Negro  girls  in 
school  with  me  up  in  Chico.   There  were  only  about  two  black 
families  there,  I  think.   And  I  remember  this  one  little  girl 
used  to  pass  my  house  every  morning,  and  once  my  father  asked 
me  if  I  knew  her  at  school  and  I  said,  "Yes,  I  do."  And  he  said, 
''Well,  does  she  ever  walk  home  from  school  with  you?"  I  said, 
"Yes,  sometimes."   "Well,  do  you  ever  see  her  at  school?" 
"I  don't  know,"  because  it  hadn't  crossed  my  mind.  And  he  said, 
"Well,  I  think  it  would  be  nice  if  you'd  walk  home  with  her 
some  day."  And,  I  remember  looking  at  my  father  and  him  looking 
at  me  and  not  saying  another  word,  but  all  of  a  sudden  I  knew 
what  he  meant.  And  in  my  recollection  that's  the  first  time  I 
can  remember  ever  being  conscious  of  any  such  thing  as  race 
prejudice. 

Levenson:   About  how  old  were  you  then? 

Kingman:   Ten,  eleven,  something  like  that.   I  don't  remember  any 

minority  members  in  any  school  prior  to  that.   I  remember  our 


Kingman:   Chinese  vegetable  man,  his  queue  and  the  wonderful  lichee  nuts 
and  candy  he  gave  us.   Things  like  that.   But  I  don't  remember 
any  children,  certainly  no  black  children.  Of  course,  when  I  got 
into  San  Francisco  schools,  then  right  away  I  ran  into  many 
Orientals,  but  very,  very  few  blacks.  And  of  course  the 
University  had  many  Orientals  but  I  don't  remember  ever  seeing 
a  black  student.   There  may  have  been  a  few,  but  they  could  be 
counted  on  one  hand. 

Levenson:  Would  you  say  it  was  a  hard  life,  always  moving  around? 

Kingman:   Well  part  of  it  was  hard.   I  can  very  definitely  remember 

waking  up  in  the  night  and  longing  to  see  some  of  my  old  friends, 
my  friends  that  I'd  left  behind,  because  I  did  make  friends 
easily  and  had  many  friends  in  school.   I  never  thought  about 
that  when  it  came  time  to  leave.   But  after  I  had  gone,  many, 
many  times  I  would  cry  in  the  night,  wishing  I  could  see  my 
friends.   But  other  than  that  there  was  no  hardship.  Going  from 
school  to  school  was  sort  of  an  expected  thing  for  Methodist 
ministers'  families.  And  the  teachers  always  gave  me  a  break  so 
I  got  along  all  right.   I  had  a  little  difficulty  with  mathematics, 
never  could  add  because  of  it,  but  I  think  that  was  about  all. 
I  graduated  from  the  College  of  the  Pacific  (it's  now  a  university) 
where  I  studied  music,  after  having  my  first  two  years  at  the 
University  of  California. 

Levenson:   In  Berkeley? 

Kingman:   Yes,  in  Berkeley.   I  turned  things  around.   I  went  from  the 

large  school  to  the  small  one  instead  of  from  the  small  one  to 
the  large  but  I  wanted  to  specialize.  And  at  that  time  the 
University  of  California  had  --  really  didn't  have  a  music 
department  that  was  first  rate.   That  was  a  long  time  ago,  because 
I  graduated  in  1922. 


Marriage   in  China 


Levenson:  And  how  did  you  meet  your  husband? 

Kingman:   Oh,  he  was  the  director  --  no,  he  was  then  the  youngest  member  of 

the  Stiles  Hall  staff,  the  University  YMCA.   I  was  a  sophomore  at  the 
University.   I  met  him  several  times  on  campus  after  he  saw  me 
in  a  small  part  in  an  English  Club  play  in  the  Greek  Theater.   He 
heard  me  sing  the  Marseillaise  at  the  French  Ball  in  old  Harmon 
Gym,  and  later  at  the  University  YWCA  in  a  program  he  arranged. 


Kingman:   Later  that  year  (1920)  I  met  him  again  at  Asilomar,  near  Pacific 
Grove,  where  my  father  was  serving  the  local  Methodist  Church. 
A  few  months  later  Harry  left  for  China,  where  he  was  to  be 
stationed  for  six  years  under  the  direction  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Student  YMCA.  When  I  graduated  from  college 
in  1922,  I  sailed  for  China  --  a  twenty-eight  day  voyage  --  and 
we  were  married  in  Shanghai. 

Levenson:  When  you  were  in  China,  what  was  Mr.  Kingman  doing? 

Kingman:   Well,  he  did  pretty  much  the  same  thing  as  he  did  here  at 

Stiles  Hall  --  worked  with  students.   The  program  included  the 
various  activities  well  described  in  the  Oral  History  tapes  now 
being  recorded  by  him.* 

Levenson:   In  China,  you  were  there  at  a,  well  one  shouldn't  say  at  a 
peculiarly  difficult  time,  but  certainly  a  difficult  time. 

Kingman:   Yes,  it  was  --  much  more  difficult  than  can  be  gone  into 

satisfactorily  in  this  study  of  the  Japanese  American  Relocation. 
Once  again,  let  me  refer  you  to  the  taping  now  being  done  by 
Harry,  who  goes  into  considerable  documented  detail.* 


Conducting  the  Messiah  in  Tientsin;   1926 


Kingman:   However,  one  incident  occurs  to  me  which  could  be  related,  many 
years  later,  to  some  of  my  activities  during  the  relocation  of 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  from  the  Pacific  Coast.   It  was 
after  our  move  to  Tientsin,  where  I  had  become  active  in  the 
musical  life  of  that  port  city.   Having  been  asked  by  the  leaders 
of  the  foreign  community  to  arrange  a  Christmas  program,  and 
having  consulted  with  a  score  or  so  of  international  music  lovers 
in  north  China,  I  decided  that  we  could  present  a  respectable 
performance  of  Handel's  "Messiah." 

It  was  in  1926,  at  Christmas  time,  December  23rd.   I  had  a 
very  interesting  chorus  of  about  a  hundred  people, 
made  up  from  eleven  nationalities  including  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  American,  German,  English,  Lithuanian,  Italian  -- 
I've  forgotten  who  else  but  I  remember  that  there  were  eleven 
nationalities  represented.  And  it  was  a  particularly  difficult 
period . 


*  See  interview  with  Harry  Kingman,  "Citizenship  in  a  Democracy," 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  1973. 


Kingman:   Tientsin  was  under  siege  at  the  time,  by  the  so-called  Christian 
General,  Feng  Yu-hsiang  and  his  army.   Feng  was  a  Christian  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Chinese  Christian  Church,  and  was  a 
devout  man.   The  whole  of  north  China  at  that  time  was  divided 
between  war  lords,  and  each  had  his  own  army.  As  Tientsin  was 
under  siege  by  Feng  Yu-hsiang  there  was  some  question  as  to 
whether  my  orchestra  could  turn  up,  the  reason  being  that  my 
fifty  or  sixty-piece  group  was  made  up  mostly  of  Filipinos  from 
the  American  army  band,  and  siege  conditions  and  orders  prevailed. 
General  George  C.  Marshall  (at  that  time  he  was  Col.  Marshall)  was 
in  command  of  the  U.S.  troops  in  Tientsin  and  had  given  me 
permission  to  ask  the  orchestra  if  they  would  accompany  the 
chorus  for  the  "Messiah."  They  were  delighted  to  do  so. 

But  there  was  a  question  of  whether  they  could  get  to  the 
performance  or  not,  because  of  the  siege,  so  we  had  to  have 
special  orders  and  special  consent  and  special  everything.   But 
they  were  all  there  on  the  big  night,  and  the  performance  went 
along  very,  very  satisfactorily.  We  had  an  English  soprano,  a 
Welsh  tenor,  a  Scottish  baritone,  an  American  contralto,  and  an 
American  bass.   That  was  it.   None  of  them  was  really  professional, 
although  they  all  had  beautiful  voices  and  were  experienced 
singers  and  fine  musicians. 

As  we  stood  up  there,  singing  away,  we  were  all  wondering 
what  was  happening  outside  the  walls  of  the  city.  We  knew  that 
something  was  happening.   But  we  didn't  know  what. 

Levenson:   Could  you  hear  gunfire? 

Kingman:   Oh  yes.   You  could  hear  it  all  the  time.   Just  very  faintly. 
And  then  I  remember  the  Hallelujah  Chorus.   As  you  know,  much 
of  the  dramatic  timing  of  that  Chorus  depends  on  the  conductor. 
Well,  all  music  does  but  in  this  particular  Chorus,  because  of 
all  the  Hallelujahs  it  is  particularly  dependent  on  the 
conductor's  interpretation.  You  may  remember  that  just  before 
the  final  Hallelujah  there's  quite  a  pause,  the  length  depending 
upon  how  the  conductor  feels  about  the  whole  thing.   It  had 
gone  beautifully  —  the  chorus  was  just  singing  its  heart  out. 
It  was  beautiful  and  the  audience  had  all  stood  up  —  all 
properly,  according  to  tradition  --  for  the  Hallelujah  Chorus 
and  there  were  hundreds  of  people  in  attendance  and  everybody 
listening  and  loving  every  minute  of  it.   And  it  came  up  to  the 
"Hallelujah,  Hallelujah1  and  then  the  pause  --  and  during  the 
pause  came  "Boom."'  A  cannon  had  gone  off  just  outside  of  the 
city  but  it  felt  as  if  it  was  just  outside  the  building.   Every 
body  kind  of  shuddered,  I  swung  the  baton,  and  the  chorus  came  in 
for  the  final  "Hal-le-lu- jah. "  I  remember  that  so  well.  Wow.1 


Kingman:   The  next  night,  incidentally,  in  case  you're  interested,  many 

of  the  people  who  were  in  that  chorus  were  also  in  the  American 
military  and  general  community  church  choir.   I  happened  to  be 
conducting  the  choir  and  was  soloist.   Everyone  wanted  to  go 
carol  singing.   The  snow  was  deep  on  the  ground  and  the  Chinese 
shops  were  all  boarded  up  because  the  city  was  under  siege. 
As  this  was  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  we  went  to  a 
midnight  service  at  the  chapel,  an  Army  chapel,  and  from  there 
we  went  out  singing  carols  at  different  places.   But  in  order 
to  get  my  men  in  uniform  to  go  with  us  (because  some  of  them  were 
in  the  choir  too  --  both  enlisted  men  and  officers),  and  in 
order  for  them  to  be  out  of  barracks,  we  had  to  get  special 
permission.  We  got  that  permission  provided  they  would  wear 
their  side  arms,  which  seemed  a  little  incongruous  but  all 
right,  they  wore  their  side  arms.  And  we  went  out. 

The  other  stipulation  was  that  there  would  be  a  rider  who 
went  on  a  motorcycle  between  the  sentries,  American  sentries,  at 
the  gates  and  wherever  we  were  to  keep  in  touch,  as  we  would 
now  with  walkie-talkies.   They  had  to  know  where  we  were  all  the 
time,  so  that  if  they  had  to,  they  could  call  the  men  to  duty. 

They  weren't  so  much  worried  about  us  but  they  wanted 
to  be  able  to  get  the  men,  you  see.   The  carolling  went  on  for 
a  long  time.  We  went  from  place  to  place  and  it  was  great  fun. 
We  loved  singing.   It  was  cold,  I  remember,  below  zero,  but  we 
loved  singing  and  finally  one  of  the  riders  who  came  in  on  the 
motorcycles  rode  up  and  said,  "You  won't  believe  this.   You 
absolutely  won't  believe  it  but  I  swear  it's  true."  And  we 
found  out  later  it  was  true  --  really.   He  said  he  had  got  to 
the  gate  where  the  sentries  were  and  that  Feng's  men  were  just 
outside  and  (you'll  remember,  he  was  a  Christian,  and  as  a 
Christian  general  he  made  all  his  men  go  to  church,  too)  Feng 
and  his  men  were  sitting  around  campfires  singing  the  same 
carols  as  we  were.1 

Levenson:   Isn't  that  something. 

Kingman:    In  Chinese.'   The  American  men  had  recognized  the  tunes, 

sometimes  pretty  badly  garbled  but  they  said  they  knew  "Silent 
Night,  Holy  Night"  when  they  heard  it.  And  so  there  we  were, 
inside  and  outside  of  the  wall  and  naturally  I  thought  of 
that  many  years  later  when  I  was  in  Topaz  with  the  Japanese  - 
American  evacuees. 


II  WORLD  WAR  II  AND  THE  JAPANESE  EVACUATION 


Community  Help  for  Local  Evacuees 


Levenson:   Now  that  we've  mentioned  the  Japanese -American  evacuees,  may 
we  discuss  some  of  the  events  that  led  up  to  evacuation?  I 
am  interested  to  know  a  bit  about  what  you  and  other 
Berkleyans  did  during  that  troublesome  period,  and  why  you  did 
it. 

Kingman;   The  reason  I  got  into  any  of  this?  I  was  talking  to  Bob, 

Okamatsu  who  was  on  my  husband's  staff  at  the  University  YMCA. 
His  parents  had  just  been  ordered  out  of  their  home  in  Alameda , 
which  was  the  first  area  to  be  evacuated.   (Bob  is  now  working 
in  a  large  grocery  firm,  in  an  administrative  position,  in  the 
Middle  West.)  His  family,  his  mother  and  father,  two  brothers 
and  a  sister,  no,  one  brother  and  sister,  were  all  very  devout 
and  active  members  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  while  his  parents 
didn't  speak  any  English  at  all,  they  went  regularly  to  the 
Japanese  Baptist  Church. 

I  think  it  was  probably  because  of  that  that  I  made  a 
reference  that  I  did  in  talking  to  Bob.   I  asked  him  if  the 
people  in  the  Baptist  Church  had  indicated  any  wish  to  help  his 
parents  or  anybody.  And  he  said,  "No,  I  suppose  it's  too  soon." 
Or  something  like  that,  I  don't  remember  exactly  what  he  said. 
But  I  remember  definitely  saying  to  him,  "Well,  Bob  what  can  the 
church  people  do?  Do  you  think  there  is  something  they  should 
do?"  And  he  looked  at  me  and  he  said,  "Ruth,  I  think  they've  got 
to  either  put  up  or  shut  up." 

I  don't  know  how  long  it  was  after  that  —  I  think  probably 
the  next  day,  it  might  have  been  the  same  day,  I  don't  know  -- 
I  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Eric  Bellquist,  whose  husband  was  on 
campus  in  the  Political  Science  department,  and  who  had  testified 


Kingman:    for  the  Tolan  Committee  in  behalf  of  loyal  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry  in  relation  to  a  possible  evacuation.  Mrs.  Bellquist 
and  I  discussed  it,  and  we  decided  that  certainly  somebody  ought 
to  do  something  about  helping  those  old  people.   Do  two  things. 
One,  find  a  place  for  them  to  stay  in  the  next  zone,  until 
they  could  find  out  what  they  wanted  to  do.   Because  this  was  an 
immediate  thing.   It  had  to  be  done  right  away,  and  then, 
help  them  with  some  of  their  personal  belongings.  Many  of 

them  didn't  have  children  who  were  Nisei,  didn't  have  anybody. 
And  they  were  losing  their  household  goods,  for  instance  selling 
beautiful  refrigerators  for  one  dollar.  You  know,  that  sort  of 
thing.  And  we  felt  that  inasmuch  as  they  had  practically  nothing 
they  could  take  with  them,  were  in  a  hurry  and  had  no  place  to 
go,  that  was  the  first  thing  we  could  do  --  find  them  places 
to  go. 

So  we  got  together  a  representative  group  of  young  students, 
university  students  --  about  half  of  them  I  would  say,  were 
from  Stiles  Hall,  the  University  YMCA  and  the  other  half  from 
the  University  YWCA.  Lillie  Margaret  Sherman  was  the  director 
of  the  YWCA  and  my  husband  Harry  was  the  director  of  Stiles  Hall. 
We  talked  to  them  and  asked  them  if  they  thought  it  was  a  good 
project.  They  thought  it  was. 

So,  after  planning  it  with  the  students,  who,  in  turn,  enlistee 
as  many  more  students  as  they  wanted  or  felt  they  needed,  they  then 
canvassed  the  entire  southwest  Berkeley  area  where  Japanese -Americans 
or  Japanese  lived  and  the  houses  next  to  those  houses  where  they 
might  have  been  known.   Because  this  was  the  second  zone  it  was 
still  open.   The  students  tried  to  see  if  there  were  rooms  where 
some  of  these  old  people  could  stay  until  they  could  find  other 
places  in  the  next  zone.   I  don't  know  now,  and  I  don't  think  we 
ever  even  kept  track  of  how  many  were  placed;  but  I  would  say  there 
wasn't  anyone  who  left  that  first  prohibited  area  who  wanted  a 
place  to  stay  that  we  couldn't  place.  And,  as  far  as  their  pos 
sessions  were  concerned,  that  didn't  seem  to  amount  to  very  much. 
We  didn't  have  to  do  very  much  about  that  until  the  next  order 
came  which  cleared  everybody  out  of  Berkeley.   They  had  to  go 
back  further  into  the  state  or  further  east  still.  Then  personal 
property  was  a  problem.  And  so  we  began  scurrying  around  trying 
to  find  safe  storage  space.  And  this  is  where  we  went  to  church 
groups,  asking  if  they  had  basements  or  attics  where  these  things  -- 
just  personal  things,  paper,  clothes,  and  whatever  --  could  be 
stored  until  the  evacuees  could  send  for  them.  And  we  insisted 
upon  three  copies  of  lists  --  everything  being  made  available  to 
us.  We  kept  one  copy  and  one  copy  went  to  the  Army  and  one  copy 
went  to  the  evacuee.   So  that  was  the  way  it  was.  Our  copies 


Kingman:   were  kept  in  the  safe  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  for 
years  until  I  think  they  were  thrown  out  because  there  was 
no  point  in  keeping  them  any  longer. 

Then  it  wasn't  very  long  until  the  order  came  for 
complete  evacuation  and  the  Berkeley  people  were  ordered  to 
Tanforan.  All  they  could  take  was  what  would  fit  in  one 
suitcase  per  person.   Some  of  them  had  lived  here  all  their 
lives.   There  were  University  students;  there  were  doctors, 
nurses,  lawyers,  businessmen,  as  well  as  gardeners,  maids, 
cooks,  everything.   Everything  but  blue-collar.   I  think 
there  were  no  blue-collar  evacuees.  As  far  as  I  know,  they 
were  either  white-collar  or  laborers.   The  laborers  mostly 
were  the  Issei  (Japan  born).   They  had  sent  their  children  to 
college  so  the  Nisei  were  pretty  much  white-collar.   But  they 
could  carry  only  a  suitcase,  so  we  had  to  hurry  around  and 
find  storage  places  for  their  other  belongings. 

Well,  we  did.   Through  the  churches  and  through  the 
women's  faculty  group  --  not  as  such,  but  women  on  the  campus 
--  wives  of  faculty  members.  We  found  basements  and  attics 
for  the  property  of  hundreds  of  families.  Literally  hundreds 
of  families.  And  some  of  those  things  were  kept  carefully 
clear  through  the  entire  war  till  they  came  back.  Others,  upon 
request,  were  sent  to  their  owners  wherever  they  were.  And 
then  later,  when  the  evacuees  began  to  come  back,  but  still 
didn't  have  any  place  to  go,  they  would  sometimes  come  and  get 
some  of  their  belongings  a  little  at  a  time. 


Humanizing  the  "Processing"  of  Evacuees 


Levenson:   How  did  you  first  become  actively  involved  with  the  Evacuation? 

Kingman:    I  didn't  like  the  idea  of  our  Berkeley  people  being  processed , 
as  they  say,  by  the  Army  in  the  big  warehouses  where  they  had 
thought  they  were  going  to  have  to  do  it.  And,  because  it  was 
a  large  group,  and  they  had  to  have  physical  exams,  and  have 
their  personal  property  evaluated,  they  had  to  have  all  sorts 
of  things  done  before  they  were  sent  to  Tanforan.   So  they  all 
had  to  spend  one  or  two  days  in  the  processing  place  before  they 
were  ready  to  go  in  the  big  busses  that  took  them  away.   So  I 
got  in  touch  with  the  civilian  group  that  was  arranging  this  for 
the  Army.   It  was  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  the 


A   STATEMENT 


Berkeley  Fellowship  of  Churches 

and 

The  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Berkeley 

to 

Japanese  Friends  and  Fellow 
Americans 


The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Berkeley 
offers  its  building,  and  the  Protestant  Churches 
of  Berkeley  extend  their  hospitality  to  you  in 
these  days  of  evacuation.  The  church  proffers  the 
facilities  of  its  parish  house  for  your  convenience, 
happy  to  render  this  patriotic  service.  The  Federal 
authorities  requested  the  use  of  this  building,  fee! 
ing  that  it  offered  the  best  possible  opportunity 
to  make  the  burdens  of  this  trying  time  easier  for 
you.  We  rejoice  in  this  consideration  on  the  part 
of  our  government,  and  feel  privileged  to  be  able 
to  assist  by  giving  our  facilities  without  charge. 

Many  of  us  personally  know  of  the  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  of  many  of  you  who  must  now 
move  from  our  community.  It  has  been  a  loyalty 
which  you  have  maintained  under  difficult  circum 
stances,  and  we  want  you  to  know  of  our  under 
standing.  The  service  which  you  now  render  to 
America  is  the  loss,  for  the  duration,  of  your 
homes.  We  rejoice  to  know  that  many  of  you  are 
facing  it  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  others  are 
facing  the  possible  loss  of  their  sons,  for  much 
longer  than  the  duration. 

The  Protestant  Churches  of  Berkeley,  during 
this  period,  will  extend  hospitality  to  you,  a  differ- 


nt  denominational  group  being  in   charge  each 

ay. 

The  Reception  Room  of  the  Church,  marked 
BERKELEY  CHURCH  HOSPITALITY  COMMIT 
TEE  will  be  open  for  your  comfort  and  conven 
ience,  with  hosts  and  hostesses  present  who  will 
extend  any  courtesy  which  will  be  of  value  to  you. 

The  KINDERGARTEN  ROOM  in  the  basement 
will  serve  as  a  day  nursery  where  your  small  chil 
dren  may  be  left  while  you  are  busy  with  the 
government  officials.  We  hope  to  have  Japanese 
friends  among  those  on  duty,  to  make  all  the  chil 
dren  feel  at  home. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  LOUNGE,  where 
those  who  are  waiting  for  others  of  their  family 
may  rest,  with  chairs  provided  and  refreshments 
(no  charge)  at  all  hours.  Cots  are  available  for 
those  who  need  or  desire  them.  The  hostess  in  the 
Lounge  will  direct  you  to  them. 

This  statement  comes  to  you  with  two  signa- 
jres.  One  is  given  under  the  instruction  of  the 
Ihurch  Council  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  which  includes  representatives  of  every 
Board,  Committee  and  Organization  of  the  church. 
The  other  was  authorized  by  the  unanimous  vote 
•of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Berkeley  meeting  as 
the  Berkeley  Fellowship  of  Churches,  the  minis 
ters  in  so  far  as  they  may  act  for  their  parishes, 
Relieving  that  every  Berkeley  Protestant  Church 


would   enthusiastically   approve   this   statement  if 
there  were  time  to  meet  and  take  action. 

We  have  a  deep  and  profound  love  for  the 
United  States,  which  we  are  eager  to  express  in 
this  opportunity  to  work  along  with  the  govern 
ment.  Our  program  has  been  projected  with  the 
knowledge  and  approval  of  government  authori 
ties,  but  it  is  offered  entirely  through  the  initiative 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  Berkeley  churches 
The  church  people  must  of  necessity  strictly  sep 
arate  themselves  from  governmental  procedure 
but  we  hope  we  can  offer  something  of  value  to 
you  in  Christian  hospitality.  Our  efforts  will  be 
a  way  for  your  Berkeley  friends  to  say  at  least  that 
we  believe  in  you.  We  hope  they  may  increase 
your  love  for  your  community  and  the  Unitec 
States. 

"May  God  bless  you  and  keep  you  .  .  .  both  on  you 
going  out  and  on  your  coming  in" 

BERKELEY   FELLOWSHIP  OF  CHURCHE 

U.  S.  MITCHELL,  President 
FIRST   CONGREGATIONAL   CHURCH   0 
BERKELEY 

VERB  V.  LOPER,  Minister 

April  24,  1942. 
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Kingman:   California  Employment  Service  at  that  time.  Margery  Walker 

was  the  director  of  it  here  in  Berkeley.   I  got  in  touch  with 
her,  and  through  her  with  Richard  Neustadt  who  was  the  overall 
supervisor  of  the  whole  area.   I  asked  him  if  it  wouldn't  be 
possible  for  us  to  find  a  place  that  was  a  little  bit  warmer 
--  a  little  bit  less  impersonal,  a  little  bit  less  brutal  than 
a  warehouse.   So  many  of  the  women  and  children  had  to  be  there 
for  long  hours.   He  said,  "Well  yes,  if  you  can  find  any  such 
place.   If  the  War  Department,  if  the  Army  doesn't  mind,  I 
don't  mind."  So  that  meant  that  I  had  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  Army  people.  Which  I  did.  And  they  said,  "What  do  you 
have  in  mind?"  I  said,  "Well  as  far  as  Berkeley  is  concerned, 
how  about  getting  the  part  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
that  is  not  the  sanctuary,  the  part  that  has  the  Sunday  school 
rooms  and  where  they  have  their  church  dinners?  They  asked, 
"How  many  doors  are  there?"  They  wanted  to  know  about  security. 
And  I  said,  "Well,  come  and  look." 

Meantime,  I  had  to  get  permission  from  the  Church,  which 
was  not  easy.   The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Vere  Loper  was  fine.   He 
had  to  put  it  up  to  his  board  of  trustees,  and  I  understand 
that  while  it  was  not  unanimously  supported  permission  was 
definitely  given,  with  the  understanding  that  everyone  would 
stay  out  of  the  sanctuary.   This,  of  course,  made  good  sense. 
And  there  was  nothing  discriminatory  about  it,  it  just  made 
good  sense,  that's  all.  So,  it  was  arranged  that  it  was  to  be 
done  there.* 

Then  the  Army  took  over  and  it  was  really  hectic  because 
they  had  to  divide  the  place  up  into  little  cubicles  and  put 
up  walls  and  tables  and  all  sorts  of  things  --  temporary  of 
course.   One  whole  corner  was  given  over  to  the  Nisei  doctors 
and  nurses  who  were  giving  physicals  to  everybody  before  they 
left.   Giving  shots  --  no,  they  didn't  give  shots  to  everybody  -- 
we  had  to  have  that  done  down  at  Herrick  Hospital  by  Nisei 
doctors  and  nurses. 

But  anyway,  it  became  obvious  when  the  thing  was  getting 
set  up,  that  there  were  going  to  be  hours  and  hours  of  sitting. 
Hours  and  hours  of  waiting  around.  And  what  the  young  mothers 
were  going  to  do,  I  didn't  know.   Then  we  got  the  happy  thought 
of  having  nursery  schools  set  up.   So  we  organized  child -care, 
partly  through  the  church  Sunday  school  groups  and  partly  through 


See  Appendix  1.   "War  Comes  to  the  Church  Door.   Diary  of  a 
Church  Secretary  in  Berkeley,  California,  April  20  to  May  1, 
1942."  Eleanor  D.  Breed.  Typescript. 
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Kingman:    the  student  YWCA.   They  manned  a  little  nursery  in  one  good- 
sized  Sunday  school  room.  Of  course  it  was  a  godsend  for  the 
young  Nisei  mothers  who  could  go  through  all  this  business 
without  youngsters  hanging  on. 

And  of  course  when  you  had  child  care,  you  had  to  give 
cookies  and  milk  to  these  little  youngsters,  which  we  did. 
And  then,  after  all,   you  couldn't  have  cookies  and  milk  for 
the  youngsters  and  not  have  tea  for  the  oldsters.   So,  not  all 
the  days,  but  on  the  days  when  a  group  was  processed  and  ready 
to  go  on  the  bus,  because  they  went  in  series  --  processed  by 
busful,  on  the  day  they  left,  we  had  tea  and  doughnuts  for 
every  person  that  got  on  a  bus. 

Well,  after  we  got  that  started  here  in  Berkeley,  it  was 
well  thought  of  and  the  Army  was  delighted  with  it.   They 
thought  it  was  great.   (Of  course  some  of  them  thought  it  was 
crazy.)   It  was  fine,  they  didn't  have  any  objection  to  it 
at  all. 

It  was  always  a  bit  startling  for  us  to  come  up  to  the 
door  of  the  church,  the  entry  of  the  processing  place,  because 
there  were  always  two  uniformed  men  on  guard  duty  just  outside 
the  door  with  a  big  flag  and  carrying  guns.   It  seemed  rather 
strange  but  it  was  interesting  because  around  them  little 
Japanese  youngsters  were  playing.  And  the  guards  would  play 
with  them  as  much  as  they  could  without  losing  their  dignity. 
But  anyway,  it  was  not  a  bad  scene.  And  someone  suggested  why 
don't  we  try  to  do  this  in  some  of  the  other  cities  in  the 
evacuation  area? 

So  I  went  down  to  Fresno  --  I  don't  know  how  I  financed 
the  trip.   I  might  have  paid  my  own  way,  I  don't  know,  but  I 
don't  think  so.   Probably  some  interested  people  on  campus  or 
boards  of  directors  of  the  Y's  gave  something.  Anyway,  I  went 
down  and  was  there  for  two  or  three  days  meeting  with  church 
groups.   These  were  almost  exclusively  church  groups.  And, 
once  again,  at  Fresno  State  there  were  the  student  YM  and  YW. 
We  set  up  very  much  the  same  kind  of  thing  as  here  in  Berkeley 
--  not  necessarily  in  a  church  but  in  a  good  place  --  not  out 
in  barns,  some  place  where  the  Army  would  naturally  go  because 
of  their  availability  and  size.   Because  that  was  what  they 
usually  did,  and  there  was  no  military  reason  why  they  shouldn't, 
And  we  also  arranged  to  have  child  care  and  always  food  when  the 
evacuees  started  to  the  Reception  Center.   That  was  definite. 
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Kingman:        I  remember  I  had  a  bet  with  one  of  the  Nisei  leaders, 

a  Methodist  minister,  and  he  said,  "I'm  not  supposed  to  bet, 
but  I'm  going  to."  And  I  said,  "Okay,  I'll  bet  you,  I'll  bet 
you  that  this  church  will  serve,  --  (I  meant  whatever  church 
it  was)  --  will  serve  tea  and  doughnuts  when  there's  evacuation 
from  Fresno."  He  said,  "I'll  bet  you."   He  was  just  so  crushed 
by  the  whole  thing.   He  said,  "They  won't."  About  a  month  later 
I  got  a  friendly  little  note  from  him  saying,  "You  win."  So 
apparently  they  did. 

And  so  this  went  on  down  further  south.   I  didn't  go 
myself  but  it  went  partly  by  osmosis,  partly  by  letter,  and 
people  from  one  town  would  go  to  another  town  and  get  it  started. 
And,  almost  all  of  the  evacuation  was  carried  out  in  less  than 
the  distasteful  way  it  might  have  been.  And  this  is  where  we 
got  the  expression  --we  were  trying  to  do  an  inhumane  thing 
in  a  humane  way.   This  is  where  that  expression  started. 

When  the  Berkeley  people  left,  along  in  October,  November 
--  I  remember  the  last  person  to  leave  Berkeley,  on  the  last 
bus,  the  last  person  to  get  on.   It  was  a  man,  a  middle-aged  man, 
a  businessman,  who  carried  his  crippled  mother  over  his  shoulders 
--  like  a  baby  --  just  carried  her  on  to  the  bus  leaving  for 
Tanforan.  And  that  was  the  last  person  of  Japanese  ancestry  to 
leave  Berkeley. 


Tanforan 


Kingman:   Those  were  the  first  things  I  got  involved  in.   Then  the  next 

thing  was  when  the  evacuees  were  down  at  Tanforan  and  had  hardly 
anything  to  work  with.   The  Tanforan  situation  was,  to  say  the 
least,  disgracefully  uncomfortable. 

Levenson:   It  was  a  race  track,  wasn't  it? 

Kingman:   It  was  a  race  track  and  these  people  lived  in  the  horses' 
stalls.  And  all  of  the  remaining  vestiges  of  the  horses' 
occupancy  were  not  necessarily  gone.   There  would  be  a  family, 
say  of  three,  or  four;  father,  mother,  two  small  children,  maybe 
a  tiny  baby.  And,  of  course,  one  couldn't  help  but  be  a  little 
ambivalent  about  this.   You  felt  so  sorry  for  them.   I  mean 
having  to  live  that  way  when  they  were  American  citizens  who'd 
never  done  anything  but  go  to  school  --  that  sort  of  thing.   I 
mean  while  we  weren't  worried  about  them  we  felt  sorry  for  them. 
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Kingman:   On  the  other  hand,  this  was  a  job  that  the  Army  had  been  given 

to  do  and  in  American  history  there  had  never  been  anything  like 
this.   They  were  not  equipped  to  handle  men  and  women  and  babies. 
On  a  large  basis  like  this,  all  in  a  hurry.  They  were  not  accus 
tomed  to  providing  for  the  needs  of  women  and  children. 

One  of  the  things  that  bothered  the  older  women  down  there 
more  than  anything  else  and  also  when  they  got  to  Topaz,  was 
that,  as  the  Army  calls  them,  latrines  had  no  dividing  curtains 
at  all.  Now  this,  for  a  Japanese  woman,  was  just  about  as  hard 
as  anything  she  could  ever  be  asked  to  undergo.   So  as  soon  as 
they  could  they  tried  to  better  this.  The  Army  did  try,  and 
even  in  the  face  of  criticism  from  people  who  were  reading  of 
the  cruel  treatment  of  American  civilians  who  had  been  placed  in 
prison  camps  by  the  Japanese  in  Singapore  and  elsewhere.  They 
really  tried,  but  they  weren't  equipped  to  do  it.   So  the  whole 
thing  was  pretty  bad. 

Well,  anyway,  they  tried  to  set  up  schools,  of  course, 
immediately  for  the  children.   Both  to  keep  them  busy  and  to 
keep  them  up  with  their  school  work.   School  work  being  very 
important  to  them  all.  Of  course,  they  had  some  accredited 
Nisei  teachers  there.   They  had  some  good  art  teachers.   I 
remember  Professor  Obatawas  there.   From  the  University  of 
California  Art  Department. 

And  I  remember,  one  of  the  things  that  they  felt  so  much 
the  need  of,  in  addition  to  all  textbooks,  was  the  sort  of  thing 
that  kindergarteners  and  young  children  use,  art  materials  and 
papers  and  what  have  you.  So  one  of  the  things  that  1  did  was 
to  go  to  other  parents  of  young  children  here  in  Berkeley,  and 
rounded  up  several  huge  cartons  of  mostly  used,  but  not  too  much 
used,  color  equipment  and  paper  and  dull  scissors,  the  sort  of 
things  that  children  use.  And  then  because  they  had  an  adult 
art  class  too,  I  remember  I  went  to  the  California  School  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  and  they  sent  to  Mr.  Obata  a  huge  crate  of  art 
maerials  that  had  been  used  somewhat  but  were  perfectly  useful. 
And  so  they  were  able  to  start  something  to  keep  their  minds 
off  of  what  they  were,  where  they  were,  and  what  they  were 
doing,  among  the  adults  as  well  as  the  children. 
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University  of  California  Commencement;  Harvey  Itano, 
Valedictorian,  Class  of  '42 


Levenson:   I  think  you  talked  to  me  about  Commencement  ceremonies  in  1942. 

Kingman:   Oh  yes.  That  was  a  beautiful  thing.   It  certainly  gave  some 

intimation  of  how  Robert  Gordon  Sproul  felt  about  the  evacuation. 
I  remember  we  were  all  delighted  when,  at  Commencement,  in  May 
or  June  I  guess,  1942,  he  made  a  statement.  Evacuation  from 
Berkeley  had  taken  place  very  recently  and  the  evacuees  had 
gone  from  here  to  Tanforan  and  were  still  there. 

At  the  University  Commencement,  which  was  held  on  the 
football  field  in  the  stadium,  they  had  several  student  speakers 
as  usual.  As  you  know,  they  always  keep  the  valedictorian  to 
the  end,  and  when  it  came  time  for  the  valedictorian,  Dr.  Sproul 
simply  stood  and  said  that  the  valedictorian  of  the  day,  whose 
record  had  been  --  I  don't  know  what  it  was,  it  was  probably 
straight  A's  --  a  science  major,  was  Harvey  Itano.  That  was 
recognizable  to  anyone  who  knew  anything  about  Japanese  names, 
Harvey  Itano.   He  said,  --  I'm  not  quoting  this  precisely, 
this  first  part  "--  the  valedictorian  Harvey  Itano."  But  this 
next  is  a  direct  quote. 

"I'm  sorry  he  cannot  be  with  us  today,  He  is  serving  his 
country  elsewhere." 

Levenson:   Yes. 

Kingman:   The  interesting  part  of  it  was  not  just  that  he  said  it  but 

that  actually  every  member  of  the  graduating  class  and  most  of 
the  people  in  the  stadium,  stood  up. 

Levenson:   It  must  have  been  a  very  moving  sight. 

Kingman:   Oh,  it  was.   I'm  very  emotional  about  it  every  time  I  think  about 
it  because  it  was  a  beautiful  thing  to  have  happen,  right  then. 
And  I  remember  Harvey  Itano  had  been  up  here  at  our  house  for 
supper,  just  a  few  weeks  before  that.   His  father  was  quite  ill 
and  had  been  shipped  off  to  one  of  the  Internment  Centers. 
There  were  Internment  Centers  which  were  entirely  different  from 
the  Relocation  Centers.  There  were  very  few  of  them.  They  were 
run  by  the  federal  government,  the  Justice  Department.   They 
were  occupied  by  people  of  all  of  the  Axis  countries  who  were 
considered  either  actively  engaged  in  espionage  or  sabotage  or 
were  conspiring  or  were  doing  something  overtly  or  covertly 
against  the  government. 
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Kingman:        As  for  evidence  it  might  have  been  membership  in  the 
Shinto  temple,  it  might  have  been  membership  in  one  of  the 
Black  Dragon  societies,  something  of  that  kind.  Well,  Harvey 
Itano  was  with  us  for  supper.  He  had  called  us  and  said  he 
wanted  to  ask  us  something.   So,  of  course  we  asked  him  for 
dinner.   He  was  terribly  upset.   He  said,  "I  don't  know  what 
I'm  going  to  do  about  my  father.   He's  been  taken  down  to  -- 
(I've  forgotten  which  one  of  the  Internment  Centers)  —  he 
isn't  well  and  we  know  that  we're  going  to  get  him  out  sooner 
or  later  because  the  charge  won't  hold."  And  it  didn't,  he 
was  let  out. 

But ,  we  said ,  "What  charge  was  he  taken  in  on?"  That  was 
the  first  thing  we  asked,  before  we  could  see  if  we  could  do 
anything  about  it.   He  said,  "All  the  alien  Japanese  homes 
--  anyone  under  suspicion,  and  a  lot  who  weren't  --  the 
authorities  went  in  and  searched  everything,  because  the  order 
has  gone  out  that  the  aliens  should  not  have  in  their  possession 
any  firearms  or  knives  or  that  sort  of  thing.   Lethal  weapons." 
And,  I  said,  "What  did  your  father  have?"  He  said,  "A  knife  we 
slice  our  fish  with.   Nothing  but  the  fishslicing  knife  which 
every  Japanese  family  has."  They  fillet  their  fish,  you  know, 
with  it.   And  he  said,  "I  don't  know  what  we're  going  to  to 
because  my  dad  isn't  well."  I  don't  remember  what  happened 
eventually.   I  do  know  that  he  didn't  have  to  stay  there  long 
but  what  became  of  him  later  I  don't  know. 

Harvey  Itano  was  one  of  the  students  that  my  husband  was 
able  to  get  a  place  for  at  the  University  in  St.  Louis,  where 
he  graduated  with  honors  and  later  went  back,  I  think,  to  Johns 
Hopkins.   I'm  not  sure  where  he  took  his  advanced  degrees. 

Levenson:   His  M.D.? 

Kingman:   Yes.  And  the  Ph.D.  as  well.   The  sort  of  thing  that  he  has 

done  has  been  largely  research.   Biochemical  research  in  relation 
to  medicine.  And  he  has  become  one  of  the  authorities  in  the 
national  health  set-up  in  Baltimore.   He  is  now  retiring  but  is 
returning  to  California  because  he  says  that  this  is  home  and 
he  hasn't  been  back  since  the  war. 

Levenson:   I  wonder  how  much  of  his  reasons  for  not  coming  to  California 
were  connected  with  the  relocation? 

Kingman:   I  don't  think  any. 

Levenson:   It  was  a  professional  decision,  was  it? 
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Kingman:   I  think  those  were  professional  decisions.   I  think  if  he  hadn't 
been  evacuated,  he  probably  would  have  gone  through  the  Univer 
sity  of  California,  but  instead  of  that  he  went  through  St.  Louis, 

Levenson:   How  did  you  know  him?  Through  the  Y? 

Kingman:   Yes,  he  was  on  my  husband's  YMCA  cabinet;  the  student  cabinet. 
It's  a  self-governing  organization.   Harvey  was  a  member  of 
that  cabinet. 

Levenson:   Quite  a  success  story. 

Kingman:    It  is  really.   It's  one  of  the  great  ones.   I  got  a  letter  from 
him  just  the  other  day  saying  he  was  coming  back.  We  had  hoped 
he  would  settle  in  San  Francisco  because  we  thought  he  was 
going  to  do  some  extra  work  at  the  University  of  California 
Medical  School  but  I  think  he's  going  to  settle  in  southern 
California  instead.   But  he's  still  a  distinguished  alumnus. 


Student  Relocation 


Levenson:   The  experience  of  Dr.  Itano  suggests  that  there  must  have  been 
many  college  students  whose  education  was  interrupted  by  the 
evacuation  order.  Was  there  any  effort  made  on  their  behalf 
to  enable  them  to  continue  in  school? 

Kingman:   Yes,  there  was  an  excellent  program  of  Student  Relocation  both 
on  the  East  Coast  and  here  in  Berkeley,  where  it  was  organized. 
Its  leaderhip  was  in  the  University  YMCA  and  YWCA,  whose  executive 
secretaries  were  my  husband,  Harry  Kingman,  and  Leila  Anderson 
of  the  YWCA. 

The  Student  Relocation  program  was  extensive  and  successful. 
It  is  well  described  in  the  tape  recordings  being  made  by  Harry 
for  this  Oral  History.  Anything  I  could  say  about  it  would  be 
sketchy,  while  his  records  are  quite  full.   Yes,  there  was  a 
lot  done  for  the  Nisei  college  students. 


Christmas  at  Topaz;   the  Messiah  again 

Kingman:   It  was  shortly  after  the  last  Japanese -American  left  Berkeley 

that  the  WRA  [War  Relocation  Authority] ,  which  had  opened  Topaz 
already,  asked  me  if  I  would  come  and  do  what  I  could  to  lighten 
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evacuee  discouragement  and  unhappiness  over  the  Christmas 
period . 


Kingman: 

Levenson:  Topaz  was  in  Arizona,  wasn't  it? 


Kingman:   No,  no.   It  was  in  Utah.   South  of  Salt  Lake  City.   Out  in  the 
desert.  And  it  was  cold.   It  was  coldl   I  said  I  would  go.   I 
didn't  have  any  idea  what  I  was  going  to  do  but  that  I  would 
go.  And,  as  I  finally  planned  it,  I  figured  I  would  go  and  stay 
about  three  weeks;  two  weeks  before  Christmas  and  one  week  after. 
Because  I  had  had  some  experience  in  doing  that  sort  of  thing, 
I  decided  to  work  with  as  many  people  as  I  could  in  some  sort 
of  a  dramatic  performance.  And  so  I  decided,  without  anybody 
asking,  I  mean  without  asking  anybody  about  it  really,  for 
advice,  I  decided  to  try  to  put  on  a  pageant.   It  would 
have  to  be  called  a  pageant,  it  couldn't  be  a  play  because 
nobody  would  have  time  to  learn  parts  --  of  Van  Dyke's  The 
Other  Wise  Man. 


Before  I  went,  I  decided  to  work  some  music  into  it  as  I 
knew  that  there  were  some  very  good  musicians  in  Topaz.  And 
I  wanted  very  much  to  have,  at  least,  a  couple  of  choruses 
from  the  Messiah  worked  into  this.  As  I  had  conducted  the 
Messiah  in  China  I  knew  it  very  well.   I  knew  I  wouldn't  have 
to  work  at  it  in  my  own  mind  very  much  so  I  would  have  time  for 
other  parts  of  the  production. 

So  I  telephoned  over  to  the  director  of  music  in  the  public 
schools  in  San  Francisco,  Charles  Dennis,  who  was  my  voice 
teacher  when  I  was  in  college.   I  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  I 
could  get  say  fifty  copies  of  the  Messiah.   He  said,  "Yes, I  know 
where  you  can  get  them.   Go  to  the  Oakland  Public  Library  and 
they'll  let  you  take  them,  I'm  sure."  He  said,  "I'll  call  over 
to  them."  So  he  called  over  to  them  and  sure  enough  they  loaned 
me  fifty  copies  of  the  Messiah.   That  was  the  first  thing  I 
started  with. 

Then  I  had  to  figure  on  costumes.  What  I  was  going  to  do, 
what  I  figured  I  could  do,  would  be  to  have  someone  read  the 
play  and  as  he  read  the  players  would  move  from  one  tableau  to 
another.   So  it  would  be  done  by  a  series  of  tableaus.  And  that 
meant  costumes.  What  was  I  going  to  do  about  costumes?  I 
figured  on  using  at  least  one  or  two  hundred  people  and  with 
that  many  costumes,  how  was  I  going  to  get  them  made?  Well,  I 
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Kingman:    knew  that  Japanese  women  sew  beautifully  and  easily.  And 
although  I  didn't  think  they  had  sewing  machines  in  Topaz, 
we  would  do  what  we  could.   I  went  downtown  here  to  Penney1 s 
Department  Store  and  to  Hink's,  and  told  them  what  I  wanted 

in  the  way  of  stuff  to  make  costumes  and  they  sold  me  at  cost 
or  less,  hundreds  of  yards  of  material,  to  take  to  Topaz. 


Levenson: 
Kingman: 


Levenson: 


Kingman: 


Who  paid  for  this? 

People  around  the  church  paid  for  it.   I  asked  Mrs.  Bellquist 
and  Eleanor  Breed  to  raise  the  money.   In  fact,  Miss  Breed  did 
a  lot  of  the  paper  work  for  us  because  she  was  the  secretary 
of  the  church.   They  scraped  up  the  money  and  it  didn't  take 
a  great  deal  because  we  used  very  cheap  materials  but  used  a 
lot  of  color.  And  of  course  we  had  to  have  beards  --  we  had 
to  have  a  lot  of  things.   But  I  knew  that  the  Japanese  were 
very  clever  at  making  that  kind  of  thing.   So  I  got  roll  after 
roll  after  roll  of  crepe  paper.  Of  greys  and  blacks  and  browns 
and  whites  and  every  color.  Well,  anyway,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  I  took  this  stuff  up  to  Topaz  and  started  in  getting 
people  to  do  things. 

I  had  no  trouble  until  I  had  to  get  somebody  to  be  the 
Other  Wise  Man.   I  mean  the  real  lead  had  to  be  somebody  who  had 
presence  and  knew  what  he  was  doing.   Everybody  told  me  I  had  to 
get  Goro.   I  said,  "Who's  Goro?"  "Don't  you  know  Goro?"  "No,  I 
don't  know  Goro."  Goro  Suzuki.  Finally  I  met  Goro  Suzuki,  who 
was  a  great,  big,  tall,  handsome,  young  Nisei  who  had  done 
quite  a  lot  of  night  club  work,  who  had  been  a  professional 
night  club  singer  and  therefore  had  a  lot  of  presence.   Every 
body  liked  him.   But  of  course,  an  amateur  thing  like  this  -- 
I'll  never  forget  --  he  didn't  want  to  do  it.  He  didn't  want 
to  do  it!   Because  he'd  just  be  walking  around  like  a  log  you 
know,  from  one  tableau  to  another.   But  he  finally  said  he  would. 
And  all  during  rehearsals,  there  wasn't  one  time  that  he  wouldn't 
come  to  me  "Oh,  Mrs.  Kingman  --  for  you  I  do  this.'" 

Well,  an  interesting  thing  about  Goro  was  that  he  later 
became  the  leading  man  in  The  Flower  Drum  Song,  on  Broadway. 
When  he  got  out  of  the  Center  he  was  no  longer  Suzuki,  he  was 
Soo.   That's  his  last  name  now;  he  uses  it  when  you  see  him  in 
current  television  commercials  and  dramatic  television  programs. 


When  you  say  that  Goro  Suzuki  changed  his  name  to  Soo. 
tell  me  why  he  did  that? 


can  you 


Yes,  it  was  almost  immediately  --  I  won't  say  it  was  after  the 
war,  it  might  have  been  sooner.  As  soon  as  he  left  Topaz  he 
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Kingman:    went  to  Chicago,  and  then  back  to  New  York.  And  in  order  to 
get  any  kind  of  job,  certainly  in  the  theatrical  profession, 
he  could  not  use  a  Japanese  name.   So  he  took  the  first  syllable 
from  his  own  name,  Suzuki,  and  used  Soo.   He's  much  taller  than 
most  Nisei  and  his  features  could  be  either  Chinese  or  Japanese. 
So  he's  never  had  too  much  difficulty;  that's  how  he  went  into 
Flower  Drum  Song.  As  far  as  I  know  he's  never  disassociated 
himself  from  his  Japanese  connections.  Just  professionally  he's 
done  that  and  then  because  he  did  get  a  good  start  with  the 
name  of  Soo  he  kept  it.   I  see  it  in  the  screen  credits  whenever 
I  see  Goro  on  TV. 

Levenson:   Did  you  have  any  language  problems  in  rehearsals? 

Kingman:    Oh,  the  Three  Wise  Men  in  the  play  were  three  wonderful  little 
non-English  speaking  gardeners.   I  hadn't  known  them  before. 
Some  of  the  people  helped  me  cast  them,  that's  all.   But  they 
didn't  speak  any  English  and  I  had  to  direct  them.   It  was  very 
difficult.   I  remember  well  --  they  were  so  willing  and  so  eager. 
They  were  Buddhists  and,  of  course,  they  didn't  understand  what 
this  particular  Christmas  story  was.   But  my  Three  Wise  Men 
had  to  come  in  and  stand  in  a  row  and  kneel  before  the  creche, 
you  see.  And  the  Christ  child  was  there.   So,  they  would  come 
in  in  a  row  and  then  I  would  tell  them  to  kneel  and  they  didn't 
understand  what  I  was  saying.   So  I  had  an  interpreter.  At 
one  rehearsal,  as  he  interpreted  and  showed  them  what  to  do, 
one  of  them  began  to  giggle.  And  he  giggled  and  giggled  and 
giggled.  And  he  put  his  hands  up  in  front  of  his  face  and  he 
laughed  and  then  he  whispered  to  the  other  two  until  they  all 
went  off  into  gales.  And,  of  course,  I  had  to  have  that  ex 
plained  to  me  so  I  asked  the  interpreter,  "What  are  they  saying?", 
and  he  laughed  too.  And  he  said,  "They  suggest,  respectfully, 
that  they  do  something  else  instead  of  kneel."  And,  talk  about 
Japanese  not  having  a  sense  of  humor,  this  was  wonderful.'   I 
said,  "Well  that's  fine,  what  do  they  want  to  do?"  And  there 
they  were  standing  up  (this  is  something  very  hard  to  describe 
without  your  seeing  it)  but  as  they  stood,  they  bowed,  very 
low,  rubbing  their  hands  down  their  legs,  over  their  knees  and 
saying,  "sssssssss,"  and  bowing  practically  to  the  ground.  This 
was  their  idea  of  showing  homage.  And  they  knew  it  was  ridicu 
lously  funny.   Here  I  saw  these  Three  Wise  Men  coming  in  and  it 
was  one  of  the  funniest  things  --  and  we  were  working  so  hard 
and  yet  they  knew  it  was  time  for  a  laugh.   And  we  got  it.   That's 
one  of  the  things  I  remember.  About  the  funny  little  Wise  Men. 

Well  anyway,  we  went  ahead  with  the  pageant  and  we  had 
altogether,  about  three  hundred  people  in  the  cast.  I  had  a 
chorus  of  about  seventy-five  from  the  high  school  but  I  did  not 
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Kingman:    conduct  it  myself,  because  I  found  there  one  of  the  finest 
musicians  I've  ever  known  in  my  life,  a  young  boy  who  was 
teaching  high  school  music.   I  remember  approaching  the  little 
shack  where  they  were  having  a  class  and  they  were  playing  a 
record,  a  very,  very  fine  record  of  some  Christmas  carols, 
and  it  was  as  beautiful  as  anything  I'd  heard  and  I  said  to 
myself,  "Oh,  this  is  beautiful,"  because  it  was  so  cold  and 
sandy  and  lousy  outside:   it  was  terrible.  And  I  stood 
outside  and  listened  to  it  until  it  was  finished  before  I 
went  in.   I  didn't  want  to  break  in  on  the  record.   But  I 
went  in  at  the  very  last  and  it  wasn't  a  record!   So  I  just 
went  up  and  told  the  young  teacher  who  I  was  and  what  I 
wanted.  And  I  said,  "Will  you  conduct  these  choruses?"  He 
said,  "Oh  yes."  And  he  trained  them.   He  had  them  beautifully 
trained.   He  did  three  or  four  choruses  from  the  Messiah,  in 
cluding  of  course,  the  Hallelujah  Chorus. 

"The  Other  Wise  Man"  was  presented  on  two  nights.   One 
night  the  narration  was  in  English  and  the  next  in  Japanese. 
One  of  the  clergymen,  I  guess  he  was  an  Issei,  had  sat  up  all 
night  the  night  before  and  translated  it  into  Japanese.  And 
so  they  did  the  whole  thing  with  Japanese  narration.   The 
ironic  part  of  it  was  that  there  had  to  be  somebody  behind 
the  scenes  to  tell  everybody  what  to  do  because  they  couldn't 
understand  Japanese! 

Levenson:   Did  you  have  any  outside  visitors  or  was  this  purely  a  camp 
show? 

Kingman:    Purely  camp.  And  the  place  was  just  jammed.   They  had  a  great 
big  assembly  room  where  hundreds  could  come.  And  it  was  jammed 
full  both  nights.   It  was  really  quite  exciting.  After  the 
second  night,  I  guess  it  was  Christmas  Eve,  the  youngsters 
wanted  to  sing  carols.   How  were  they  going  to  sing  carols? 
They  had  been  talking  about  it  the  day  before  and  were  sure  they 
wanted  to  sing  carols.   They  were  going  to  go  and  sing  here  and 
sing  there,  at  the  administrators'  homes  and  the  teachers'  homes 
and  for  some  of  the  older  people.   The  place  was  so  big  and  cold, 
they  couldn't  move  about  very  well  unless  they  could  have  an 
Army  truck.  Well,  I  got  hold  of  an  Army  truck  for  them,  and 
they  all  sang.   But  the  day  before  they  had  had  a  meeting  and 
one  child  said  "Let's  go  out  and  sing  carols  for  the  soldiers." 
They  had  guards  outside  of  the  barbed  wire  fence. 

Levenson:   And  the  search  lights. 

Kingman:    Yes,  and  the  search  lights.   And,  the  young  people  said  -- 

"Can't  go  outside,  can't  go  outside.   I'm  not  going  to  sing  for 
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Kingman:        them."     Like   that.      And   finally  one  little  kid  stood  up 

and  said,    "Look,    those   are  American  soldiers   and  I'm  going 
out   and  sing   for  them."     Like   that,   you  know,    that  was   the 
tone  of  voice.      He   got   a  big  hand,   big  applause   and  the 
other  boy  said,    "All  right,    all  right.      We'll  sing  if  we   can 
get  outside."      So   I  got  permission   for   them  to  go  outside 
with   the   truck.      Of   course,    there  was   an  Army  man  driving 
the   truck  and  I  was   assigned  to  be   the   chaperone,    the   legal 
military  escort.      Not  military,  of   course,   but   legal  escort. 
There  must  have  been   forty  youngsters   and  we  went  out   and 
there  were  a  lot  of  tents  of  the  guards.      Only  about  four 
or  five  of  the  men  were  out  with   their  guns,    guarding,   but 
the   rest  of   them  were  in   their  tents.      So  we  went   out   and 
started  singing  and  pretty  soon  you'd  see   a  head  stick  out 
and  another  head  stick  out   and  pretty  soon   the   fellows  would 
come  out  with   their  blankets   around   their  shoulders. 

The   carollers   called   for  Goro,    "Where   is   Goro?"      I 
was   interested  because   I  had  heard  the   calling  out   from  the 
soldiers   as  well.      They  knew  who  Goro  was   apparently.      I 
don't  know  how  they   did,   but   they   did.      Well,    I   didn't  know 
he  was  with  us   even.      But  he  either  was  with  us   or  he   came 
out  and  joined  us.      One  of  the   two.      And   they   all  asked  him 
to   sing.      And  he   sang   the   thing   that   they   all  wanted.      It 
was  brand  new   that  winter  —  and  everybody's    favorite  —   I'm 
Dreaming  of  a  White   Christmas.      It  was   eerie,   just   an  eerie 
feeling  out   there  in   the  middle  of   the   desert.      There  wasn't 
any  snow.      It  was    too  cold  to  snow.      But  everybody  had  a  grand 
time.      We   all  sang   the   carols   —  evacuees,    chaperones   and 
armed  guards   all  singing  Silent  Night   together.      Everybody 
had  a  good  Christmas   out  of  it.      And   the  soldiers   loved  it. 
They  wouldn't  let   the  kids   go.      And   there  was  never  a  bad 
feeling,   never  a  truly  bad   feeling  in  Topaz.      I  always  hoped 
it  was  because   they   got  off   to   a  pretty   good  start.      I   don't 
mean   they   didn't  have   tensions.      They  had  troubles   of  course. 
Everybody  had  troubles.      But  I   think  it  was   one  of  the  less 
difficult  Centers. 

Levenson:      And  which  of   the   choruses   from  the  Messiah   did  you  use  at 
Topaz? 

Kingman:        At  Topaz?     Let  me  see.      "Surely  He  Has  Borne  Our  Griefs   and 
Carried  Our  Sorrows,"   and  "And  He  Shall  Feed  His   Flock  Like 
a  Shepherd"   and   then,   of  course,    the   "Hallelujah   Chorus." 
The   chorus   of  high  school  students  who  sang  that     did  it  as 
beautifully  as  I've  ever  heard  it  sung,  and  were  as,  well 
trained  as   I've  ever  heard  a  student   chorus.      They  would  be, 
I  would  say,    up   to   the   college   choruses    that   travel  around 
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Kingman:    for  public  concerts  —  those  high  school  youngsters  were  just 
as  good.  And  the  young  man  who  trained  them  was  Ed  Ino  — 
they  were  calling  him  Eddie  Ino. 

I  later  got  in  touch  with  the  head  of  Eastman  School  of 
Music,  Howard  Hansen,  the  American  composer  who  had  been  one 
of  my  teachers  earlier,  with  the  idea  of  getting  Eddie  a 
scholarship  to  the  Eastman  School  on  the  basis  of  his  remarkable 
ability.   Howard  Hansen  wrote  back  and  said  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  do  what  he  could.   He  thought  it  could  be  done  without 
too  much  trouble  and  told  Eddie  to  get  in  touch  with  him.   By 
that  time  I  had  lost  track  of  Eddie,  very  briefly.   He  had  left 
Topaz  and  the  next  thing  I  heard  he  was  a  Purple  Heart  in  Italy. 
He  never  did  go  back  to  music. 

Levenson:  What  a  shame. 

Kingman:    It  was  a  shame  in  a  way,  but  he's  kept  up  his  artistic  work. 
He  was  a  sculptor,  a  potter  and  about  fifteen  years  ago  he 
turned  up  with  a  beautiful  signed  pot  which  he  gave  me  for 
Christmas.   And  he  has  also  made  some  extraordinarily  beautiful 
and  successful  jewelry.   So  he's  kept  up  with  the  artistic  — 
but  I  wish  he'd  been  a  musician.   Because  he  was  magic. 

Levenson:  Was  that  the  time  when  you  were  given  the  plaque? 

Kingman:   Oh,  there  was  a  plaque  —  yes.   I  was  given  the  little 
plaque  in  Topaz,  after  the  pageant. 

I'll  get  it  because  it  has  the  wording  on  it  which  is 
very  important,  I  think.   It's  right  here.   One  of  the  things 
that  they  had  to  do  at  the  Centers  was  to  make  their  living 
quarters  habitable.   There  were  just  long  barracks,  with 
thin  plywood  partitions  between  family  areas  and  just  a  few 
square  feet  to  a  family.   Many  of  the  Nisei  tried  very  hard  to 
make  their  houses,  their  little  homes,  habitable.   They  built 
bookcases  out  of  scrap  lumber  and  there  was  a  lot  of  scrap 
lumber  around  because  all  of  the  buildings  were  constructed  in 
the  middle  of  the  desert.   There  were  scraps  left,  and  the 
evacuees  would  make  funny  little  chairs  and  funny  little  stools 
and  funny  little  this  and  that.   So  that  when,  after  the 
pageant,  after  the  Christmas  celebration,  they  presented  me 
with  a  plaque  which  was  made,  as  you  see,  out  of  just  plain 
pine.   They  cut  it  in  the  form  of  a  little  shield,  like  a 
regular  plaque  would  be  and  put  a  brief  statement  behind  a 
little  piece  of  glass  which  they  had  put  in  with  nails  and  the 
lettering  in  gold.   Incidentally,  the  lettering,  which  is  quite 
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Kingman:        professional,  I   think  was   done  by  Kim  Obata,   who  later  became 

a  very  highly  successful   commercial  artist   in   the  Middle  West. 

I  think  he  is  now  either  in  Honolulu  or  has   gone   to  Japan 

temporarily.  I'm  not  sure. 

Levenson:      Then  he  was   Professor  Obata' s   son? 

Kingman:        He  was   Professor  Obata's   older  son.      The  younger  son  became 
one  of  the  country's  outstanding  architects. 

Levenson:   That's  Gyo? 

Kingman:        Yes,    that's   right.      This   says   "In   appreciation   to  Mrs.   Harry 
Kingman,  with   deepest  gratitude  and  sincere  appreciation,   we 
present   this   simple   acknowledgment      for  your  inspiring  and 
untiring  efforts   to  uplift   the  morale   of   this   community." 
And  it  was   signed,    "The   residents  of  Topaz  City."     Topaz, 
Utah,    1942.      That  was   for  Christmas. 

Levenson:      That's   a  wonderful   thing   to  have. 

Kingman:        Well   I've  had  others   since   then,    from  the  Japanese  American 

Citizens   League  —  elegant,   beautiful   things  which   I   love   and 
cherish  but   this   one's   the  best. 

So  those  are   things   that  I  did  before   the  Fair  Play  Com 
mittee   asked  me  if  I  would   take  over  as    their  Executive  Director. 
By   that   time,    I  had  enough  of  a  background  on   the  evacuation  so 
that  we   could  start   from  where  we  were   rather   than  having  to  go 
back  and  get  a  lot  of  orientation. 

Levenson:      A  unique  background  I  would  think. 

Kingman:        Well,    I  don't  know   that   anybody  else  had  done  quite   the  same 
things. 
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III  THE  FAIR  PLAY  COMMITTEE 


Origins  of  the  Fair  Play  Committee 


Levenson:   One  of  the  main  things  that  I  wanted  to  talk  about  was  the 

Pacific  Coast  Committee  on  American  Principles  and  Fair  Play. 
How  and  why  did  it  come  into  existence  and  what  was  yourrole 
in  it . 

Kingman:    For  some  time  before  Pearl  Harbor  there  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  tension  in  the  state  of  California,  also  to  some  extent  in 
Oregon  and  Washington.   The  tension  was  tightening  up  for  a 
year  or  so  before  Pearl  Harbor  and  a  great  many  adverse  comments 
were  being  made  about  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry.  We  had  the 
Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  and  we  had  the  California  Joint 
Immigration  Committee  and  we  had  the  Hearst  press.  We  also  had 
the  Sacramento  and  Fresno  Bees  of  the  McClatchy  chain.   They  were 
all  worried  about  what  was  happening  and  the  pressure  was  build 
ing  up  to  such  an  extent  that  there  had  to  be  counter  pressures. 

A  group  of  prominent  men  decided  that  they  should  do 
something  to  create  this  counter  pressure.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  man  who  originally  got  the  idea  was  General  David  Prescott 
Barrows,  a  former  President  of  the  University  of  California. 
At  that  time  he  was  teaching  political  science  at  the  University 
--  at  least  doing  some  lecturing.   He  got  in  touch  with,  at 
first,  Galen  Fisher,  whose  name  you  will  hear  constantly  because 
Galen  Fisher  was  the  heart  of  the  committee's  work.   He  was  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  whole  thing.   He  was  an  older  man, 
who  died  shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  the  committee  at  the 
end  of  the  war.   I  think  the  history  of  the  committee  is  a  monu 
ment  to  his  life  and  work. 

Well,  General  Barrows  got  in  touch  with  Galen  Fisher  and 
they  agreed  that  there  should  be  an  independent  committee  of 
influential  citizens  --  and  this  was  the  idea  --  not  to  get  a 
large  group  of  people,  but  yet  a  group  of  influential  citizens 
whose  voices  could  not  be  ignored.   So  they  went  to  work  and  got 
an  amazing  number  of  people,  people  who  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  ever  having  done  anything  like  it.   For  instance,  they 
got  Governor  Olson  of  the  State  of  California.   He  was  acting 
chairman  of  the  group. 
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Levenson:    It  is  remarkable. 

Kingman:    It  is  remarkable,  that's  right.  Men  of  great  power  in  the  state, 
in  business,  education,  religion,  labor  --  would  you  like  to 
have  me  tell  you  some  of  them? 

Levenson:   Yes,  I  would. 


Leadership  of  the  Committee 


Kingman:    Among  the  group  were:   Robert  Gordon  Sproul,  President  of  the 

University  of  California;  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Chancellor  of  Stanford 
University;  Alfred  J.  Lundberg  who  was  the  President  of  the  Key 
System  Railways  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  and  also  President  of 
the  California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Monroe  E.  Deutsch,  Vice- 
President  of  the  University  of  California;  Frederick  Coster,  who 
was  President  of  the  California  Barrel  Company  and  a  very  outstand 
ing  businessman;  Aurelia  Reinhardt,  the  President  of  Mills  College; 
Frank  Gaines  who  was  then  Mayor  of  Berkeley;  Dean  Jackson  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  at  Stanford;  Arthur  C.  McGiffert, 
President  of  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion;  Benjamin  Black,  Direc 
tor  of  Public  Health,  Alameda  County;  Karl  Morgan  Block,  the 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  California;  John  S.  Curren,  Vice-President  oi 
the  Anglo-California  National  Bank;  Ralph  T.  Fisher,  Vice-Presidem. 
of  the  American  Trust  Company;  Gerald  Hagar,  former  President  of 
the  State  Bar  Association  and  later,  as  you  know,  Regent  of  the 
University;  George  C.  Kidwell,  Chairman  of  the  State  Department 
of  Industrial  Relations,  and  an  outstanding  AF  of  L  leader  from 
San  Francisco;  Joseph  Thompson,  President  of  Pacific  Manufacturing 
Corporation;  former  Governor  of  California,  C.C.  Young;  and  then 
this  one  you  won't  believe  but  it's  true,  James  K.  Fisk,  Adjutant 
of  the  California  Department  of  the  American  Legion. 

Levenson:   That  is  hard  to  believe. 

Kingman:    Also  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  President  of  the  College 
of  the  Pacific,  (now  University  of  the  Pacific)  and  the  President 
of  the  General  Steamship  Corporation.   So  it  was  an  outstanding 
group  of  people.   The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  write  a  letter 
to  fellow  citizens  just  asking  them  to  be  alert  to  the  actions 
of  the  Japanese  government  as  differentiated  from  those  of  our 
perfectly  loyal  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  here  on  the  West  Coast 
--  that  there  was  a  difference  and  just  to  keep  it  in  mind.   That 
was  all  --  to  be  very  cautious  about  the  one  and  be  very  under 
standing  about  the  other. 

Levenson:   When  was  this?  In  1941? 
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Kingman:    This  was  in  August  of  1941.   There  was  a  feeling  among  some  of 
them,  Galen  Fisher  in  particular,  who  had  been  a  missionary  in 
Japan  for  many  years,  that  adverse  feeling  was  building  up.   He 
felt  it  sooner  than  most  people  did  because  he  was  closer  to 
some  of  the  older  Japanese  here  in  California,  speaking  the 
language  very  fluently. 

Levenson:   What  denomination  was  he? 

Kingman:    I  would  guess  Congregational.   Yes,  I'm  almost  positive  because 
the  whole  family  is.   He  began  talking  about  the  tensions  back 
as  far  as  '39  but  it  didn't  come  to  a  head  until  '41  when  there 
was  so  much  feeling  coming  up  again.   Signs  were  every  place 
"We  don't  want  Japanese  here"  and  even  though  there  had  been  no 
Pearl  Harbor  there  was  still  a  lot  of  feeling,  particularly  down 
in  the  Valley  where  the  Japanese  worked  farms  or  the  children 
owned  property  (because  they,  the  parents,  couldn't  own  property 
at  the  time).   That's  when  the  group  got  together  and  decided 
that  they  should  have  a  name.  After  a  bit  of  experimenting  and 
several  preliminary  suggestions,  they  decided  to  call  themselves 
The  Fair  Play  Committee.  At  first  it  wasn't  the  official  name, 
and  probably  some  of  the  men  on  it  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
being  considered  members  of  one  of  the  do-gooder  groups  because 
it  was  not  a  do-gooder  type  of  thing.   Even  in  the  beginning,  they 
were  opposed  to  the  do-gooder  type  of  thing. 


Objectives  and  Policies  of  the  Committee 


Kingman:    They  never  opposed  the  evacuation  as  such.   They  deplored  it  but 
they  took  the  position  that  in  wartime  people  without  full  infor 
mation  just  didn't  know  what  ought  to  happen.   Somebody  had  to 
decide  and  it  certainly  wasn't  people  like  our  Committee  or  any 
other  committee  outside  of  the  government.   It  had  to  be  the 
government  itself.  And  naturally,  it  was  the  War  Department  and 
the  Justice  Department.   Now  the  Justice  Department  never  was 
enthusiastic  about  it.   The  War  Department  --  at  least,  the  Army 
part  of  it  --  was  strong  in  its  recommendation  of  total  evacuation. 
The  Justice  Department  turned  more  and  more  to  an  insistence  that 
there  be  civilian  control  of  any  resettlement  program. 

And  this  was  the  position  that  the  Fair  Play  Committee  took. 
We  felt,  at  first,  that  evacuation  would  mean  a  program  involving 
a  relatively  few,  carefully  designated  individuals.  As  time  went 
on,  however,  it  was  evident  that  evacuation  was  to  be  indiscrim 
inate  -- iar-reaching  --  total.   The  Committee's  decision  was  to 
accept  the  fact  of  total  evacuation,  but  to  continue  to  try  to 
interpret  what  was  happening  in  such  a  way  that  an  eventual  easing 
of  the  order  would  permit  the  evacuees  to  return  safely  to  their 
homes  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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Levenson:   One  of  the  things  that  I'm  interested  in  is  that  it  took  so  long 
for  what  Dillon  Myer  calls  the  goodwill  people,*  goodwill  people, 
he  uses  the  expression  again  and  again,  to  mobilize.  Of  course 
this  is  understandable  because  the  economic  and  racist  interests 
were  mobilized  and  all  the  people  like  yourself  and  Sproul  and 
so  on  had  really  other  things  to  think  about  but  the  Tolan  Com 
mittee  backfired,  according  to  Dillon  Myer,  in  the  sense  that 
they  could  not  get  a  sufficiently  strong  representation  to  stop 
the  Army's  plan  for  wholesale  evacuation  of  Japanese -Amer icans . 

Kingman:    That's  right.   One  of  the  major  reasons  was  that  most  of  the 

good  people  just  didn't  believe  that  it  could  happen.   "It  can't 
happen  here." 

Levenson:   Yes,  that's  been  said  so  many  times. 

Kingman:    Yes,  "It  can't  happen  here."  I  think  the  major  reason  that  there 
was  no  immediate  opposition  was  that  most  people  simply  felt 
that  they  didn't  have  the  information.  We  were  at  war.   None 
of  us  were  anti  war,  other  than  the  pacifist  members.  As  a 
general  rule  we  were  not  inviting  pacifists  to  join  the  Com 
mittee.  We  deliberately  didn't  use  pacifists  because  we  didn't 
want  to  be  accused  of  being  a  pacifist  group.   Not  that  some  of 
the  members  didn't  have  pacifist  feelings,  but  none  was  aligned 
with  any  solely  pacifist  organization.  We  were  supporters  of  the 
war  in  general  and  certainly  had  no  intention  of  doing  anything 
that  would  make  the  job  more  difficult  for  our  government.   That 
was  one  thing.   For  a  long  time  there  was  still  no  definite  state 
ment  such  as  came  later  from  the  Navy  and  later  from  the  FBI, 
that  there  had  been  no  sabotage  in  Honolulu.  After  Christmas  of 
1941  was  the  first  time  that  the  documents  from  Honolulu  came  in 
with  terrible  stories  because  all  of  the  gossip  from  Honolulu  was 
reported,  none  of  which  was  substantiated.  And  nobody  here  got 
drawn  in  in  support  of  the  Japanese -Amer icans  for  some  time  after 
that  because  we  didn't  have  any  information  to  contradict  the 
reports  that  were  coming  in  from  Honolulu. 

Levenson:   What  sorts  of  stories  did  these  reports  have? 

Kingman:    Well,  the  usual  ones  about  the  Japanese  in  Honolulu,  the  residents 
there  going  out  and  cutting  wide  swaths  in  the  sugar  cane  to  show 
the  Japanese  fliers  where  to  go  and  so  on.   They  came  with  pretty 
shocking  stories  and  some  atrocities,  none  of  which,  of  course, 
were  substantiated,  all  of  which  were  subsequently  denied  by  our 
military  and  federal  investigative  authorities. 


*See  Dillon  S.  Myer,  Uprooted  Americans  (University  of  Arizona, 

Tucson),  1971. 
Dillon  S.  Myer,  Autobiography.   Typescript  in  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California. 
Dillon  S.  Myer,  Interview,  in  this  volume. 
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Kingman:          I  think  that  another  thing  that  made  the  "do-good" 
groups,  the  good  people  not  do  anything  earlier  was  the 
feeling  that  the  proposed  evacuation  would  just  be  selective. 
They  didn't  have  any  idea  that  it  would  be  total  because  it 
did  start  out  to  be  selective.  Just  the  older  people  from 
certain  coastal  areas  were  told  to  get  back  a  way.  And  then 
the  people  there  didn't  want  them,  and  they  were  ordered  out 
again. 


Public  Relations  Program  Undertaken 

Levenson:  This  brings  us  to  a  point  that  interested  me.  You  said 
quite  frankly  that  you  decided  not  to  use  the  Fair  Play 
Committee  for  welfare  programs  but  to  influence  policy. 

Kingman:    Right  --  that  was  our  whole  and  continuing  policy,  and  that's 
why,  with  our  contacts  in  the  government,  it  worked  both  ways. 
We  would  use  information  they  would  give  us  openly.  We  would 
use  it  in  the  formation  of  pamphlets  we  would  get  out  to  dif 
ferent  groups,  Congressmen,  the  Press,  Service  Agencies, 
Churches  and  so  on  and  at  the  same  time,  we  would,  in  turn, 
give  the  government  the  advantage  of  the  support  that  we  could 
get  for  what  they  were  doing  in  the  way  they  were  trying  to  do 
it.   Because  we  had  confidence  that  they  were  trying  to  do  this 
thing  decently.  We  didn't  think  it  was  necessary  to  go  in  for 
welfare.  We  didn't  oppose  welfare  activities  but  there  were 
other  groups  who  were  doing  welfare,  who  couldn't  do  what  we 
felt  we  were  peculiarly  able  to  do.   Church  groups  sent  great 
boxes  of  things  to  the  evacuees,  and  WRA*  had  a  welfare  program 
of  a  kind.   The  only  source  of  tension  within  the  Committee  as 
it  developed  over  the  years,  was  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  groups  which  joined  in  that  they  should  do  welfare  work 
among  the  evacuees.  And  our  insistence,  and  when  I  say  our  I 
mean  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  group  that  met  regularly 
and  who  were  empowered  by  the  Constitution  which  was  adopted  to 
make  the  decisions,  was  that  there  not  be  a  welfare  program.   It 
was  purely  and  simply  a  public  relations  effort. 

If  we  had  done  welfare  work  we  would  have  been  in  the 
do-gooder  class  and  unable  to  enlist  the  type  of  leadership  we 
wanted.   The  people  we  wanted  just  didn't  do  that  sort  of  thing. 
But  they  were  very  much  interested  in  creating  public  opinion. 

Levenson:   Where  did  you  send  your  material? 


*  [War  Relocation  Authority] 
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Kingman:    Well,  I  would  say,  first  to  all  of  the  press,   Even 

the  weeklies  in  all  of  California,  in  much  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  but  not  the  full  coverage  we  hoped  for,  because  we 
didn't  have  enough  money.  We  would  have  liked  to  send  mailings 
throughout  the  country  but  the  concentration,  not  only  of 
Japanese -Americans  and  Japanese  but  the  concentration  of  the 
opposition  was  in  California.   The  major  opposition  to  Japanese 
was  here.   Even  though  it  was  very  strong  in  Oregon,  it  was 
concentrated  here.   So  we  got  to  all  the  press.  Of  course 
there  was  no  TV,  but  we  got  to  radio  stations.  We  got  it  to 
all  the  libraries.   Registered  libraries,  librarians.  Later 
on  we  sent  things  to  every  high  school,  to  the  principals.   To 
all  the  Universities,  colleges,  junior  colleges.   To  many  of 
the  labor  unions;  the  major,  large  city  churches,  and  to  all 
of  the  church  organizational  headquarters.   The  first  mailing 
that  went  out,  always  went  airmail,  the  very  first  one  to  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  Mr.  John  McCloy  of  the  War  Department  and  to  Mr. 
Biddle,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  U.S.,  and  to  Dillon  Myer  of 
the  War  Relocation  Authority.   Those  were  the  ones  that  went 
first  with  a  cover  letter.  Every  piece  of  literature  that  we 
put  out  went  to  them.  And  with  a  special  copy  to  the  FBI 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco.   I  had  gone  over  and  met  the  men 
there;  they  knew  me.   I  would  call  them  every  once  in  a  while, 
just  to  pass  the  time  of  day. 

Levenson:   And  they  trusted  you? 

Kingman:    Absolutely  --  at  least  as  far  as  I  know! 

Levenson:   That's  a  remarkable  achievement. 

Kingman:    I  think  I  told  you  about  how  we  tried  to  develop  lists  of 

people  in  different  communitites .  Of  course,  at  first  we  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  go  on.   Just  nothing  to  go  on  and  the 
general  feeling  was  very  anti.  We  just  had  to  go  in  and  dig 
out  the  people  in  a  community.  And,  as  I  said,  we  sent  out 
materials,  much  of  which  came  from  the  War  Department  or  was 
prepared  from  material  which  was  given  to  us  by  the  government 
and  much  that  some  of  our  own  University  people  wrote  as  well 
as,  of  course,  records  of  the  Japanese -Americans  themselves. 
We  would  send  them  to  different  people  in  a  community,  and  I 
told  you  I  think,  that  we  tried  to  send  them  to  all  newspapers, 
we  sent  them  to  clergy  and  we  sent  them  to  teachers.  And  as  I 
got  to  thinking  about  it  I  have  a  much  fuller  memory  of  some 
of  the  groups  that  we  sent  them  to  so  I  thought  that  you  might 
like  to  hear  about  it. 
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Kingman:          In  fact  for  the  typical  mailing  lists  in  any  given 

community  where  there  were  any  friendly  members  at  all,  we 
would  write  to  the  friendly  ones  that  we  knew  already.  We 
had  hopes  for  a  member  or  two  of  the  school  department,  or  the 
clergy  and  we  would  ask  them  to  give  us  the  names  and  addresses 
of  people  who  were  potential  supporters.   Just  potential,  and 
that  didn't  mean  financial  supporters,  we  meant  people  who  would 
support  the  War  Department,  if  and  when  they  wanted  to  let  the 
Japanese -Americans  come  back.  And  those  people  we  asked  most 
particularly  to  have  on  our  lists,  were  members  of  the  clergy, 
the  chairmen  of  all  the  social  agencies  and  as  many  of  the  heads 
of  all  those  agencies  as  possible.   The  YMCA,  the  YWCA,  the 
public  health  departments,  all  the  community  chest  agencies  and 
that  takes  in  quite  a  large  number  in  a  small  community.   Cer 
tainly  the  superintendents  of  schools,  the  chairmen  of  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  always  the  president  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  --  they  were  very  helpful;  the  heads  of  the  local 
bar  associations;  the  principals  of  the  high  schools;  and  the 
names  of  leading  laymen  in  the  community  who  made  up  the  boards 
of  directors  of  all  these  organizations.   So  that  was  a  pretty 
good  crosscut  of  the  community  leadership,  if  we  got  all  of  them. 

And  in  addition  to  those,  of  course,  we  had  lists  of  the 
entire  state  legislature  and  the  pertinent  committees  of  the 
legislature,  and  of  course,  the  executive  of  the  state,  all 
congressmen,  all  United  States  senators,  all  committee  members 
of  the  appropriate  committees.   That  was  the  backbone  of  the 
list,  I  mean  the  lists  that  we  tried  to  get. 

In  addition  to  those  we  soon  were  in  touch  with  many 
potential  supporters  among  the  national  magazine  publications. 
Notably,  to  start  with,  the  natural  one  would  be  The  Christian 
Century.  Then  we  went  to  the  Catholic,  national  Catholic  pub 
lications,  the  Jewish  publications.  Then  to  the  New  Republic; 
some  of  the  labor  press,  not  very  many,  they  weren't  favorable 
enough,  but  we  would  try  to  get  the  labor  publications. 

Levenson:    I  also  noted  some  correspondence  with  Time? 

Kingman:  Oh  yes,  very  definitely,  Time  magazine.  And,  in  fact,  one  of 
their  writers  who  was  their  editor  in  San  Francisco,  was  very 
friendly  and  would  place  some  of  the  material  for  us  in  other 
magazines  that  we  couldn't  reach  ourselves.  (One  still  reads 
his  material  --  Robert  De  Roos) . 

I  suspect  the  Chronicle  was  the  most  helpful  of  all  the 
press  on  the  west  coast.   The  Hollywood  Citizen  was  good.   But 
very,  very  few  others.  Although  we  did  get  pretty  fair  treatment 
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occasionally,  depending  on  what  the  material  was  that  we  were 
trying  to  send  out.   One  of  the  best  columnists  that  we  had, 
of  course,  was  Chester  Rowell,  of  the  Chronicle. 

I'm  sure  that  local  papers  were  very  effective. 

There's  no  question  about  it.  We  found  that  out  because  we 
were  very  fortunate  in  having  a  clipping  service.  We  never 
could  have  afforded  one,  but  it  just  happened  that  Galen 
Fisher  had  a  good  friend  --  he  had  so  many  good  friends  --  Mr. 
Philip  McCombs,  who  lives  here  in  Berkeley.   He's  still  very 
active  in  church  circles,  club  circles,  what  have  you  --  Mr. 
McCombs  happened  to  be  the  head  of  the  major  clipping  service 
in  northern  California  and  Galen  asked  him  for  some  assistance. 
I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  beginning  Galen  probably 
asked  him  for  some  money  --  this  would  be  my  guess,  although 
I  don't  know  --  my  guess  would  be  that  he  asked  him  for  some 
money,  and  Mr.  McCombs  made  a  far  greater  contribution.   He 
said,  "Would  it  help  you  if  I  would  give  a  clipping  service  to 
the  Committee  for  as  long  as  they  want  it?"  Of  course,  we  said, 
"Let  us  have  the  clipping  service."  So  we  had  a  clipping  ser 
vice  which  covered  all  of  California.  A  few  other  papers,  but 
mostly  all  of  California,  including  the  weeklies,  the  little 
country  papers,  the  big  city  press  —  on  a  daily  basis  --  we 
got  these  things  in  every  day.   Clipped,  noted.  We  never  could 
have  had  it  otherwise  and  it  gave  us  a  much  better  feeling  of 
what  was  happening  in  the  State  than  we  could  have  ever  had 
under  any  other  circumstance. 

And  these  clippings  are  all  in  the  Bancroft  Library? 

They're  all  there  as  far  as  I  know.   They  were  kept  together  by 
the  Committee's  fine  office  secretary,  Mary  Jefferds,  whose 
competence  and  dedication  made  it  possible  for  me  to  do  all  my 
travelling  throughout  the  state  and  to  Washington,  B.C.   Some 
of  them  may  have  been  lost  but  I  think  a  great  many  of  them  are 
there.   Enough,  certainly  to  indicate  the  spread  of  the  coverage 
and  the  type  of  story  that  was  being  written  at  the  time.   It 
was  a  very  great  thing  to  have  that  clipping  service. 

You  said  that  your  relationships  with  the  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  and  departments  was  good? 

Yes,  we  were  able  to  work  with  the  federal  set-up.   I  don't 
think  I  could  have  done  it,  I  couldn't  have  borne  the  pressure 
and  the  disapproval  if  I  hadn't  known  down  deep  that  I  had  the 
approval  of  the  people  who  were  responsible  for  letting  me  do 
it. 
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Levenson:   How  did  this  disapproval  manifest  itself? 

Kingman:   Oh,  we  got  a  few  crank  letters  but  not  very  bad  ones.  We  were 
pretty  well  vilified  in  some  of  the  press  and  sometimes  we'd 
get  pretty  stiff  letters  from  organizations  or  people  who  didn't 
like  what  we  were  doing.  We  sent  material  to  everybody  we  could 
think  of  who  could  be  reached.   There  were  lots  of  anti-Japanese 
organizations  in  the  state.   Little  communities  down  in  the  valley, 
for  instance  (I  can't  remember  the  names  of  any  of  them  now), 
would  have  their  own  little  "Ban  the  Jap"  group.   There  was  a 
"Ban  the  Jap"  organization  and  they  had  chapters  all  over  the 
state,  and  their  broadsides  would  come  in. 

But  one  also  sensed  among  one's  own  friends  a  certain 
degree  of  hostility  --  not  one's  close  friends  but  acquaintances. 
I  don't  think  I  could  have  stood  the  pressure  if  I  hadn't  had 
the  same  feelings  that  most  Americans  did.  We  had  a  war  to  win. 
There  was  no  feeling  like  there  is  now  in  the  Vietnam  thing.   I 
mean  there  was  complete,  complete  support  for  the  war.   I  say 
complete,  I  mean  all  but  the  bona  fide  pacifists.   But,  I  couldn't 
have  done  it  if  I  hadn't  felt  that  I  was  really  helping.   I  could 
show  you  references  in  this  book  by  Shidler.*  He  said  something 
to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  points  that  the  Fair  Play  Committee 
made  right  straight  through  was  that  they  were  helping  the  war 
effort.   This  is  the  feeling  that  we  had.   This  was  our  contribu 
tion  to  the  war  effort.   Because,  after  all,  in  our  own  way,  we 
were  fighting  for  Democracy,  for  American  principles.  And  this 
was  what  the  war  was  about.  And  the  way  we  worked,  we  just  felt 
would  maintain  the  high  American  principles  that  we  weren't  going 
to  lose  sight  of  and  become  racist. 

I  think  the  feeling  of  the  whole  committee  was  that  we  were 
making  a  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  We  were  not  bucking  it 
at  any  time.   I  remember,  during  the  war,  I  was  asked  to  go  on 
the  board  of  the  Northern  California  Branch  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union.   Though  they  had  taken  a  very  strong  position 
against  evacuation,  I  wouldn't  do  it.  And  they  recognized  this, 
and  elected  me  to  the  board  anyway.   In  fact,  Roger  Baldwin,  who 
was  the  National  Director  of  ACLU  at  that  time,  said  he  thought 
The  Fair  Play  Committee  was  right  to  take  this  position  in  order 
to  do  the  job  we  were  doing. 


*See  Atlee  E.  Shidler,  "The  Fair  Play  Committee:  A  Study  in 
the  Protection  of  the  Rights  of  Minority  Groups."  M.A.  Thesis, 
Claremont  Graduate  Schools,  1952.  M.S. 
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The  Committee  and  Governor  Warren 


Levenson:   Was  the  Fair  Play  Committee  at  any  time  in  touch  with  Governor 
Earl  Warren? 

Kingman:    As  I  told  you,  we  included  state  officials  on  our  mailing 

list.   I  remember  that  we  made  particularly  sure  that  copies 
of  everything  went  to  the  Governor's  office.   He  was  most 
outspoken  in  his  support  of  the  position  of  General  De  Witt, 
whose  command  brought  about  total  evacuation  of  all  persons 
of  Japanese  ancestry  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  This,  of 
course,  was  exactly  opposite  to  our  point  of  view,  which  did 
not  accept  the  necessity  of  a  general  evacuation  without 
regard  to  American  citizenship  or  to  individual  rights  under 
the  law. 

One  of  our  Board  members,  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Lundberg  of 
Oakland,  a  long  time  friend  of  the  Governor,  was  particularly 
disturbed  by  the  disagreement  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Warren 
on  July  13,  1943,  spelling  out  his  concern  --  which  was  ours 
--  and  asking  for  a  specific  statement  of  the  governor's 
position.   He  received  a  full  reply  in  a  very  friendly  letter 
from  Governor  Warren,  dated  July  16,  1943,  a  letter  which 
Mr.  Lundberg,  in  turn,  replied  to  on  September  2,  1943. 
Copies  of  these  letters  are  in  the  files  of  the  Fair  Play 
Committee  which  have  been  given  to  The  Bancroft  Library. 

Many  members  of  our  Executive  Committee  were  close 
friends  of  Governor  Warren.  As  Governor  of  the  State  of 
California  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  when  Robert  Gordon  Sproul  was  its  president  and 
Chester  Rowell  a  fellow  Regent.   His  personal  friendship  with 
many  of  our  members  went  back  for  decades,  some  from  boyhood. 
So  it  went.  And  while  these  men  and  our  other  members  as 
well  disagreed  with  the  Governor  on  his  position,  they  con 
tinued  to  have  deep  respect  and  affection  for  the  man  who 
later  was  to  contribute  so  much  to  the  vitality  and  high 
purpose  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

As  far  as  I  know,  Earl  Warren  has  never  regretted  the 
position  he  took  during  the  war,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  none 
of  us  has  found  reason  to  regret  ours. 


\ 
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The  Committee  and  the  Federal  Government 


Levenson:   WouU  you  expand  a  little  on  your  relations  with  the  Federal 
Government? 

Kingman:    As  it  proceeded  with  its  program,  the  Fair  Play  Committee,  I 
think,  could  be  said  to  have  dug  in  its  heels;  first  of  all, 
in  relation  to  its  attitude  towards  government  departments, 
such  as  the  War  Department,  Justice  Department,  later  the 
Interior  Department  —  and  also  in  relation  to  the  California 
public.  As  for  the  evacuees,  we  took  an  'If  and  When'  position. 
We  did  not  want  loyal  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  of 
whatever  generation  permanently  excluded,  because  that  would 
have  been  solely  on  account  of  race. 

Levenson:   When  you  say  permanently,  do  you  mean  after  the  war  was  over? 

Kingman:    Yes.  We  intended  that  'If  and  When'  the  War  Department  said 

they  could  return,  there  should  have  been  created  or  maintained 
an  atmosphere  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  social,  political  and 
economic  atmosphere,  which  would  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
return.   'If  and  When'  --  this  expression  --  I  still  say  it  in 
my  sleep  --  'If  and  When'.   In  other  words  we  never  said  that 
they  should  come  back  "right  now."  It  was  none  of  our  business. 
But  it  was  our  business  to  keep  the  fact  that  they  had  been  sent 
away  from  becoming  a  permanent  attitude  or  a  permanent  situation. 
Which  was,  of  course,  what  many  of  the  groups  such  as  the  Native 
Sons,  the  Joint  Immigration  Committee  and  certainly  most  of  the 
agriculturalists  wanted.   Some  of  them  were  not  too  bad,  but 
most  of  them  were  pretty  negative  about  it  and  they  were  deter 
mined  that  they  would  never  let  the  Japanese  come  back. 

Some  of  the  choicest  lands,  of  course,  were  owned  by 
Nisei.  And  why  not?  I  mean,  they  bought  it.   The  Caucasian 
landowners  were  determined  that  they  weren't  coming  back  and  we 
were  just  as  determined,  not  only  that  we  had  a  responsibility 
as  concerned  citizens  but  that  also  the  War  Department  and  the 
Justice  Department,  having  called  for  this  evacuation,  having 
enforced  it,  had  a  like  responsibility.   This  was  the  big  thing 
that  we  were  trying  to  do.  And  this  is  why  we  were  able  to  help 
the  War  Department  which  soon  saw  they  shouldn't  have  ordered  the 
evacuation  in  the  first  place. 
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Levenson:   Do  you  mean  the  War  Department  or  the  WRA? 

Kingman:    I  mean  War  Department.  You'll  find  a  great  deal  of  corres 
pondence  between  me  and  John  McCloy,  who  was  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  in  charge  of  this  whole  thing.   I  went  back  and  talked 
with  him  several  times  and  had  a  lot  of  correspondence  with  him. 
I  remember  very  well  the  first  time  we  talked  and  his  attitude 
was  great  --  his  personal  attitude.  He  was  one  of  Alexander 
Meiklejohn's  "boys"  from  St.  John's  College  and  he  had  a  fine 
background  upon  which  to  base  conclusions.  Of  course  he  wasn't 
doing  it  alone.   But  I  mean  that  his  was  a  voice  and  a  not 
inconsiderable  voice. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  talked  to  him,  and  incidentally 
most  of  the  appointments  that  I  would  get  with  him  would  be  made 
through  Dillon  Myer,  because  Dillon  wanted  to  do  certain  things, 
you  see,  and  he  probably  said,  now  there  are  people  in  California, 
there  are  strong  groups  in  California  working  on  this.   Now  for 
instance,  Ruth  Kingman 's  here  or  she  can  come  here  and  she'll  tell 
you  about  it.   So  I'd  get  an  appointment  with  McCloy. 

I  remember  one  time  I  went  back  to  Washington  and  was 
talking  to  Attorney-General  Biddle,  Francis  Biddle,  who  had 
opposed  the  evacuation  from  the  beginning.   He  was  overruled 
but  didn't  like  any  part  of  it.  At  that  particular  point  we 
needed  a  strong  statement  indicating  that  these  people  did  have 
rights,  they  did  have  rights  as  citizens,  as  law-abiding  people 
whether  they  were  citizens  or  not.  And  that  'If  and  When1  -- 
they  should  be  allowed  back.  And  he  said,  "Well,  Mrs.  Kingman, 
is  there  anything  I  can  do?"  I  said,  "Yes.  Make  a  statement 
and  give  it  to  us  and  let  us  distribute  it."  And  he  said  in  a 
few  days  he  was  going  to  make  a  speech  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  for  me  to  watch  for  it. 

So  we  watched  for  it  and  when  I  got  a  copy  of  it  before 
he  gave  it,  I  saw  that  it  was  just  down  the  line  what  I  had 
asked  for.  Absolutely.  And  with  a  covering  note  saying,  "I 
hope  this  is  what  you  wanted."  That's  not  verbatim  what  he  said 
but  it's  the  idea.   So  this  is  the  way  we  worked.   Now  if  we 
had  been  the  kind  of  organization,  a  fine  kind  which  did  volunteer 
welfare  work,  we  couldn't  have  gotten  that  kind  of  cooperation 
because  the  people  we  needed  wouldn't  be  interested  in  giving  it 
to  us. 

Incidentally,  I'll  never  forget  one  time  when  I  had  an 
appointment  with  John  McCloy.  We  were  talking  about  the  pos- 
siblity  of  resuming  the  draft  for  the  Nisei.   It  had  been  cut 
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Kingman:    off  and  contrary  to  the  way  young  people  feel  now,  they  wanted 
to  be  drafted  --  practically  all  of  them.  A  few  didn't,  of 
course.   Granted,  there  were  always  a  few  dissidents  and  per 
haps  a  few  potentially  disloyal  persons.   (As  I've  pointed  out 
before,  there  was  never  one  act  of  either  espionage  or  sabotage 
on  the  West  Coast  other  than  through  the  Japanese  consulate) . 

Levenson:   This  is  one  of  the  few  things  that  I  feel  really  can't  be 
repeated  enough  times. 

Kingman:    That's  right.   That's  right.  Well,  we  sent  out  enough  stuff 

after  we  got  it.   But  it  was  very  hard  to  get  during  the  first 
two  years.  We  used  only  documented  material  and  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain. 

But  anyway,  Mr.  McCloy  said  that  he  had  decided  that  they 
would  renew  the  draft.   He  was  worried  and  asked  me,  "Do  you 
really  feel  that  this  is  safe  to  do?"  He  was  eager  for  reas 
surance  from  someone  from  the  Pacific  Coast.   This  was  very 
obvious,  and  of  course  I  reassured  him.  Also,  I  urged,  suc 
cessfully,  that  the  Women's  Army  Corps  be  opened  up  to  Nisei 
girls.  Not  very  many  of  them  went  in;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very 
few,  because  of  family  influence.   They  didn't  like  their  girls 
to  go  into  the  army,  not  because  it  was  the  American  army  but 
because  girls  just  didn't  do  that  sort  of  thing.   That  was  all  -- 
it  was  unfeminine,  it  was  not  right.   So  it  was  very  difficult 
to  get  the  Nisei  girls  in.  A  few  joined,  but  not  very  many 
became  WACs. 

Levenson:   Were  they  in  a  special  unit? 

Kingman:    No,  not  at  all.   The  only  reason  that  the  boys  wanted  to  be  in 
a  special  unit  was  that  they  wanted  to  do  some  real,  honest-to- 
God  fighting  to  prove  their  loyalty.  And,  of  course  you  know 
the  record  of  their  particular  unit! 

Levenson:   The  442nd? 

Kingman:    Yes.   The  442nd  of  which  the  100th  from  Honolulu  was  a  part. 
They  had  mose  Purple  Hearts  than  any  military  group  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

Levenson:   What  do  you  think  that  McCloy  was  so  anxious  about? 

Kingman:    Well,  I  think  McCloy  was  anxious  because  he  was  concerned  about 
two  things.   First  of  all,  did  I  know  enough  about  the  Nisei 
to  be  able  to  really,  seriously,  down  deep  in  my  heart,  trust 
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Kingman:    them?  That  was  one  thing.   And  the  other  thing,  did  I  think 

that  public  opinion  in  California  would  explode  if  the  War  De 
partment  would  start  taking  them  in  the  Army  again?  I  tried 
to  reassure  him  on  both  counts.   Because  I  always  took  the 
position,  and  I  think  I  was  right,  that  no  matter  how  much 
Calif ornians  hated  the  Japanese,  and  they  did  hate  the  Japanese, 
they  would  never  abuse  a  man  in  uniform.   It  was  very  clear  in 
the  things  that  came  out  later,  that  the  American  Legion,  which 
was  one  of  the  strongest  groups  urging  that  the  Japanese  never 
be  allowed  to  come  back,  nevertheless  came  out  unequivocally  in 
support  of  any  man  in  uniform.   Regardless. 

Levenson:   Well,  how  do  you  square  that  with  what  happened  up  at  Hood 

River  and  various  places  where  the  Legion  tried  to  remove  names 
from  War  Memorials? 

Kingman:    They  were  not  Japanese  names  from  World  War  II.   They  were  from 
World  War  I.  And,  of  course  that's  Oregon.   It's  not  California 
and  actually  some  of  the  most  vicious  things  happened  in  Oregon. 
To  put  in  a  little  humor  --  which  is  rather  sordid  humor  --  I 
remember  when  we  dropped  the  bomb  on  Hiroshima,  one  of  the  men 
who  was  working,  not  with  our  committee  but  with  another  one, 
was  shaking  his  head  and  saying,  "Why  did  they  go  to  Hiroshima, 
there's  always  Portland?"  I  mean  he  was  pretty  desperate  about 
some  of  the  things  that  were  going  on  at  that  time.   And  he 
wouldn't  be  serious  about  it  but  Portland,  I  mean  Oregon  was 
really  --  it  had  some  fine  people;  Mrs.  Farqharson,  a  very 
fine  person,  was  a  State  Senator  --  and  she  gave  fine  leadership, 
was  very  outspoken  and  it  didn't  ever  seem  to  hurt  her  poltically, 
Washington  wasn't  as  bad  as  California  and  certainly  not  as  bad 
as  Oregon. 


Visit  to  Camp  Shelby 
Levenson:   Can  we  talk  about  the  442nd  and  your  visit  to  Camp  Shelby? 


Kingman: 


Levenson: 


Well,  I'm  sure  you  have  in  your  materials  the  dates  and  whatnot, 
when  the  War  Department  decided  to  use  the  Nisei  in  the  regular 
Army  and  when  they  later  on  took  them  in  as  regular  draftees, 
and  how  the  group  themselves  urged  the  War  Department  to  let 
them  work  as  a  segregated  unit,  not  for  the  sake  of  segregation 
but  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  they  really  wanted  to  do  a  con 
certed  job,  to  prove  their  loyalty. 


I'm  not  sure  that  I  have  that  documentation, 
themselves  wanted  to  be  segregated. 


That  the  Nisei 
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Kingman:    Oh  yes.   I'm  sure  that  Dillon  Myer's  book,  when  it's  published 
will  have  that.*  But  its  well  known,  this  fe  something  they 
wanted.   I  know  that  John  McCloy  was  very  hesitant  about  it 
because,  in  the  first  place,  he  didn't  approve  of  segregation. 
But  when  the  Nisei  wanted  it  as  badly  as  they  did  he  consented. 
That  doesn't  mean  that  there  weren't  Japanese -Americans  fighting 
elsewhere,  because  there  were.   There  were  scores  of  them  in 
the  South  Pacific.   Some  of  the  most  fascinating  stories  that 
I've  heard  came  from  General  (Joseph)  Stilwell  who  had  charge 
of  that  operation. 

I  remember  at  a  dinner  after  the  war,  over  in  San  Francisco, 
for  the  men  in  the  442nd  and  for  General  Stilwell.   There  were 
many  Nisei  there  who  had  not  been  in  the  Army,  many  Issei  and  a 
large  number  of  government  people.   It  just  happened  that  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League  which  helped  sponsor  the 
dinner  asked  me  to  be  Chairman  --  I  mean  Toastmistress  rather  -- 
so  I  happened  to  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  sitting  next  to 
General  Stilwell.   Some  of  the  stories  he  told  me  then  were 
great.   I  can't  remember  with  enough  accuracy  to  put  them  to  you 
now  but  I  do  remember  his  saying,  as  he  looked  around  and  pointed 
to  this  one  and  that  one  and  then  another  one  of  the  men  who  were 
still  in  uniform,  "Now  that  boy  was  on  such  and  such  an  island, 
I  remember  what  he  did." 

He  told  me  that  one  of  the  things  that  the  Nisei  in  the 
South  Pacific  did  would  be  --  they  were  all  with  an  intelligence 
group  --  to  try  to  get  the  Japanese  soldiers  from  Japan,  who  had 
taken  over  the  island,  out  of  the  caves  so  they  wouldn't  ambush 
our  men.  And  the  only  way  it  could  be  done  was  for  these  Nisei 
to  take  their  walky-talkies  down  into  the  caves  and  call  the 
Japanese  out.   Of  course,  our  men  were  sitting  ducks  as  they 
entered  the  caves  and  many  of  them  were  wounded.   Then  when 
they'd  come  out  and  go  back  to  camp,  each  man  had  to  be  assigned 
a  Causasian  buddy  so  that  he  would  be  safe  from  other  American 
soldiers,  who  couldn't  distinguish  our  Nisei  from  the  enemy  who 
looked  the  same. 

Levenson:   Why  were  the  Nisei  sent  to  training  camp  in  Mississippi? 

Kingman:    I  do  not  know.   That's  one  of  the  things  that  people  who  were 
watching  this  whole  process  with  some  concern  were  worried 
about.  And  objected  to.   But,  at  that  time,  I  don't  think  anybody 


*Dillon  S.  Myer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  144-157 
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Kingman:    knew  where  the  442nd  was  going  to  go  and  we  always  figured 
that  maybe,  this  is  just  maybe,  it  was  because  they  were 
going  into  tropical  country.  And  Mississippi  is  pretty 
tropical.   But,  Camp  Shelby  put  the  men  in  a  very  peculiar 
position  because  that,  of  course,  is  in  the  deep  South.   Out 
here  on  the  West  Coast  of  course,  they  were  subject  to  discrim 
ination  --  they  had  been  accustomed  all  their  lives,  more  or 
less,  to  social  discrimination,  as  well  as  economic,  but  social 
discrimination  --  well,  they  went  down  there  and  found  that 
they  were  white,  they  were  considered  white  and  in  all  of  the 
segregated  facilities  they  had  to  go  to  the  white  side  of  the 
building  and  the  white  drinking  fountains  and  the  white  seats 
in  the  theater.   And  they  didn't  like  it.   Not  because  they 
didn't  want  to  be  white  but  they  really  didn't  want  to  discrim 
inate.   They  weren't  very  happy  about  that.   I  remember  one  time 
I  went  back  to  see  John  McCloy  about  something  --  right  this 
minute  I  don't  know  precisely  what  it  was,  it  was  probably 
trying  to  get,  it  might  have  been  trying  to  get  the  Nisei  girls 
into  the  WAC  which  subsequently  was  done  --  but  during  the 
process  of  talking  to  him  I  expressed  some  interest  in  Camp 
Shelby  and  he  said,  "How  would  you  like  to  go  down  there?" 
I  said,  "I'd  love  to."  Because  there  were  a  lot  of  the  men 
from  Berkeley  there  whom  I  had  met  during  the  period  of  evacuation. 
Most  had  gone  ""to  Topaz,  some  had  gone  to  Manzanar  --  or  had  gone 
to  school  some  place  in  the  Middle  West  and  had  volunteered  from 
there,  I  was  eager  to  see  them  again,  so  I  said,  "I'd  love  to 
go."  So  I  routed  my  ticket  home  that  way,  through  the  South, 
via  the  Southern  Pacific  --  remember  the  good  old  days  when  we 
had  trains? 

When  I  got  to  Camp  Shelby  I  realized  that  I  was  getting 
the  VIP  treatment,  I've  never  had  such  a  day  in  my  life.   There 
was  a  command  car  waiting  for  me  at  the  train  and  I  went  right 
straight  to  headquarters.   The  first  thing  that  the  Colonel 
wanted  to  know  was  if  there  was  anybody  in  particular  I  wanted 
to  see.   I  was  aghast,  gulped,  and  couldn't  remember  anybody's 
name  but  about  that  time  a  young  Captain  came  in  --  a  doctor  -- 
I  recognized  him  --  he  didn't  know  me  personally  but  I  recognized 
him  from  having  seen  him  in  Berkeley  so  I  spoke  to  him  and  he 
said  he  knew  where  some  of  the  Berkeley  men  were.   He  directed 
the  man  who  was  driving  the  command  car  that  we  were  running 
around  in,  and  they  took  me  way  out  where  the  men  were  on 
exercises.   They  were  having  blackboard  talks,  they  were  shooting, 
they  were  doing  all  sorts  of  things.  When  they  quit  for  a  while 
some  of  the  men  from  Berkeley  came  over  and  talked  to  me. 

Later  on  we  drove  down  through  the  forest,  you  know,  with 
droopy  moss  like  you  think  of  seeing  in  Mississippi.   By  that 
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Kingman:    time,  the  Colonel  was  with  me,  we  were  going  over  to  "chow" 
with  some  of  the  enlisted  men.  As  we  were  driving  along  I 
saw  a  GI  trudging  along  with  his  back  to  us.   "That  looks  like 
a  Nisei!"   (There  were  lots  of  men  in  Shelby  who  were  not  part 
of  the  442nd  unit).  When  I  said,  "That  looks  like  a  Nisei,"  he 
said,  "It  is.  Do  you  want  to  slow  down?"  I  said,  "Sure,  slow 
down."  I  didn't  know  who  it  was,  but  then  I  saw  it  was  a  young 
pharmacist  from  Berkeley  whom  I  had  known  and  worked  with  during 
the  evacuation.   He'd  been  very,  very  helpful  in  getting  some 
of  the  vaccinations  done.   So  the  car  stopped,  and  of  course 
the  poor  GI  was  scared  to  death.   He  didn't  see  me  at  first 
and  there  was  the  Colonel  and  he  was  wondering  what  he  was  doing 
wrong,  I'm  sure.   He  stood  there  shaking  all  over  and  saluting 
and  of  course  the  Colonel  put  him  at  ease  immediately.  We 
talked  for  about  five  minutes  and  then  went  on.   They  took  me 
to  one  of  the  camp  kitchens,  not  the  regular  eating  place  but 
to  a  camp  kitchen  "in  the  field"  where  some  men  were  eating 
whom  I  might  have  known.   I  did  know  two  or  three  of  them  -- 
not  very  many  --  I  had  a  combination  of  American  and  Japanese 
food,  an  excellent  meal.   They  had  no  potatoes.   They  had  rice, 
I  remember,  and  a  great  amount  of  Japanese  shoyu,  the  kind  of 
soy  sauce  they  use. 

It  was  a  great  day  and  the  Army,  the  War  Department,  couldn't 
have  been  more  courteous  to  me.   They  wanted  me  to  see  how  things 
were  going  down  there  and  when  they  took  me  back  to  headquarters 
they  brought  in  Mike  Masaoka  who  was,  at  that  time,  public  rela 
tions  officer  for  the  442nd.   They  left  us  together  for  about 
half  an  hour,  and  we  talked  about  the  experiences  of  the  442nd. 
He  was  very  optimistic,  and  very  friendly  as  far  as  the  War 
Department  was  concerned.   He  thought  the  Nisei  were  getting  a 
square  deal. 

Finally  I  went  back  to  my  train  and  west  to  California. 
It  had  been  an  experience  that  was  quite  unique.   I  don't  know 
of  any  other  civilian  who  got  into  one  of  those  camps  who  wasn't 
related  to  somebody  there.   I  enjoyed  it  very  much  and  the  War 
Department  people  were  most  courteous  and  very  helpful. 

Levenson:   What  was  your  impression  of  morale? 

Kingman:  Very  good.  Excellent,  tops,  just  tops.  No  problem.  Lots  of 
horseplay  around  at  lunch  time.  Seemed  just  like  it  would  be 
back  here  at  the  University. 

Levenson:   What  a  wonderful  comment  on  the  Army! 
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Kingman:    Well,  this  bunch  of  boys  had  a  morale  that  couldn't  be  bettered. 
They  were  doing  what  they  wanted  to  be  doing.   They  were,  many 
of  them,  doing  it  against  their  families'  wishes.   Their  families 
couldn't  understand  how  they  could  volunteer  after  being  treated  as 
second  class  citizens.  They  didn't  have  any  particular  feeling 
that  they  didn't  want  their  sons  to  fight  Japan  but  they  didn't 
see  how  the  boys  could  do  this,  going  from  a  relocation  camp  to 
which  they  had  been  sent  by  the  Army.   It  was  just  more  than 
the  parents  could  understand.   But  there  seemed  to  be  a  complete 
unanimity  of  spirit  as  far  as  I  could  see.   I  didn't  see  any 
grouchy  faces.   Or  if  I  did,  maybe  I've  forgotten  them  now. 
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IV  THE  WAR  RELOCATION  AUTHORITY  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 


WRA  Public  Relations 


Levenson:   We  were  talking  about  the  Fair  Play  Committee's  public 

relations  work.  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  WRA's 
public  relations  efforts.  I  know  they  did  their  best,  but 
they  had  problems  and  weaknesses. 

Kingman:    They  certainly  did.1   They  improved  toward  the  end  but  their 

first  material  was  written,  was  formulated  --  all  their  plans  for 
public  relations  were  formulated  and  material  for  speeches 
that  were  made,  were  worked  out  by  people  who  had  not  lived 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  And  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  be 
applicable  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country  was  completely 
inadequate  for  the  Pacific  coast  because  the  writers  were 
woefully  ignorant  about  Japanese-Americans .   Sometimes  they 
made  terrible  mistakes  --  notably,  after  some  of  the  diffi 
culties  at  Tule  Lake.   Some  of  their  public  relations  were 
appalling. 

Levenson:    In  what  respect? 

Kingman:    Oh,  they'd  wait  two  or  three  or  four  days  before  they'd  make 

any  explanation  about  what  was  going  on  and  of  course  that's  the 
last  thing  you  want  to  do  in  public  relations.   You've  got  to  -- 
if  something's  gone  wrong  you've  got  to  explain  it  immediately. 
And  while  they  were  perfectly  willing,  they  just  weren't  set  up 
to  do  this  sort  of  thing  and  they  didn't  do  it.   But  they  later 
got  on  to  it  --  they  sent  a  special  person  to  the  San  Francisco 
office. 

Levenson:   Did  you  suggest  that? 

Kingman:    Probably.   I  know  that  we  were  constantly  asking  for  more 
material  and  more  factual  stuff  that  we  could  base  our  own 
material  on,  because  we  were  trying  so  hard  to  make  people  see 
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Kingman:    out  here  that  people  from  this  group  of  Japanese-Americans 

which  had  been  relocated  either  were  still  in  the  Centers  or 
were  living  perfectly  normal  lives  elsewhere  in  communities 
that  had  accepted  them  completely.  With  little  question. 
The  students  had  some  trouble  but  not  very  much.  We  had 
letters,  any  number  of  letters,  from  students  who  were  going 
to  universities  elsewhere,  saying  they  had  many  friends,  every 
thing  was  fine.  Some  of  the  adults  who  relocated  had  more 
difficulty,  particularly  if  they  didn't  have  a  good  command 
of  the  English  language. 

But  such  difficulties  weren't  general,  because 
relocating  was  done  carefully.   The  WRA  was  very  careful  not 
to  send  any  family  into  a  community  where  there  wasn't  an 
expressed  degree  of  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  city 
government  and  possible  neighbors  and  a  job.   The  community 
knew  that  they  weren't  put  in  to  take  anybody's  job  or  anything 
of  the  kind.   Of  course  there  were  lots  of  jobs  available  at 
that  time.   And  there  was  one  whole  hassle  with  WRA  which  we 
didn't  push  strongly  but  during  which  we  urged  that  many  of 
the  people  in  the  Centers  be  allowed  to  go  out,  not  indiscrim 
inately,  but  go  out  generally  with  government  support,  to  do 
farm  work.   Because  we  needed  food  production.   I  certainly 
knew  it  because  shortly  after  the  evacuees  left  Berkeley,  I  went  up. 
spent  a  weekend  on  a  big  farm  near  Woodland,  picking  tomatoes, 
to  help  keep  the  tomato  crop  from  rotting.   It  was  the  first 
stoop  labor  I  ever  did.  And  the  last,  I  hope.1 

I  remember  that  I  felt  very  strongly  that  they  should 
be  used,  these  people  --  that  their  skills  should  be  used. 
But  it  was  not  done  generally. 

The  evacuees  were  relocated  with  great,  great  care  which 
of  course  should  have  been  done  although  we  felt  it  should  have 
been  done  more  speedily  sometimes.   But  WRA  public  relations, 
as  I  said,  on  the  West  Coast,  was  pretty  inadequate.   I  would 
say  that  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  country  was  concerned  it  was 
good.   But  of  course,  there  were  whole  areas  where  they'd  never 
seen  a  person  of  Japanese  ancestry  and  they  didn't  know  any 
thing  about  what  had  happened  on  the  West  Coast.   They  knew 
Pearl  Harbor  but  they  didn't  really  associate  it  with 
Japanese-Americans,  so  there  was  relatively  little  difficulty 
in  relocating  them  in  parts  of  the  country.   Of  course  there  was 
some  difficulty.   But  by  and  large,  there  wasn't  too  much.  And 
there  was  always  the  argument  that  there  had  not  been  any  sug 
gestion  that  they  be  evacuated  from  Hawaii.   Nobody  even  suggested 
it  seriously. 

Levenson:   Why  not? 
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Kingman:    Because  there  has  always  been  less  prejudice  there  and  there 

was  not  a  large  group  of  persons  who  were  particularly  anxious 
to  take  over  landholdings  or  other  properties.   And  of  course 
the  Japanese  were  a  large  part  --  maybe  not  a  majority  --  but 
a  large  part  of  the  Hawaiian  population  at  that  time. 

Levenson:    I  think  about  4070. 

Kingman:    Was  it?  Something  close  to  parity  in  population.   And 

everybody  knew  them.  When  anybody  knew  the  Japanese,  enough 
to  know  them  as  persons ,  they  quickly  saw  as  anybody  does  with 
any  minority,  that  you're  talking  about  individuals,  you're 
not  talking  about  people  as  a  group,  you're  talking  about 
persons.   In  Honolulu  and  Hawaii,  everybody  had  friends  who  were 
persons.  Whereas  here  it  was  not  true.   It  was  too  small  a 
minority.   They  were  just  people. 

Levenson:   And  too  ghettoized. 

Kingman:    That's  right.   Too  ghettoized.  And  this  was  one  of  the  things 
that  happened  about  the  relocation.   It  jolted  that  out,  that 
pattern.   And  while  they  came  back  and  are  living  pretty  much 
together,  it's  not  necessarily  so  and  I  think  certainly  less 
ghettoized.   Of  course  they're  better  off  economically  because 
there's  less  prejudice  against  them.   They  can  get  employment. 
But  public  relations  was  a  very  important  thing  and  it  was  not 
well  done  on  the  West  Coast,  as  far  as  WRA  was  concerned.  The 
Army  did  a  pretty  good  job. 

Yes.   They  tried,  they  really  tried,  within  the  scope  of 
their  experience.   Of  course,  they'd  never  had  an  experience 
like  this.   They  certainly  utilized  every  facet  of  possibility 
in  the  combat  unit.   They  publicized  it.   They  used  pictures. 
They  did  everything  they  possibly  could.  And,  after  all, 
that's  what  they  had  to  work  with.  And  what  they  had  to  work 
with,  they  did  magnificently,  I  thought.  And  that  was  thanks 
largely  to  Mr.  McCloy,  who  had  the  civilian  approach  to  it  all. 

Levenson:   Well  of  course,  WRA  was  a  civilian  agency. 
Kingman:    Yes.  Oh  yes. 

Levenson:   And  had  a  sufficient  budget  for  an  adequate  public  relations 
program. 

Kingman:    Of  course  WRA  was  under  a  tremendous  disadvantage  in  as  much 
as  whenever  they  would  come  out  with  a  good  piece  of  public 
relations,  whether  it  be  a  speech  by  someone  on  an  article  or 
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Kingman:    something  of  the  kind,  or  a  little  pamphlet,  aimed  at  the 
country  as  a  whole,  immediately  they  would  be  jumped  on  by 
the  California  congressional  delegation.   There  were  two 
or  three  who  were  not  so  inclined,  but  most  of  them  would  go 
along.  And  that  went  also  for  Washington  and  Oregon.  And 
WRA  would  be  pounced  upon,  and  Dillon  Myer  would  be  called 
up  before  a  congressional  committee  to  answer  "Why  was  WRA 
spending  all  this  money  on  these  Japs?  Or  why,  what  are 
you  trying  to  do  --  treat  these  people  as  if  they  were  all 
right?"  So  they  were  under  a  tremendous  handicap.   But  WRA 
finally  realized  a  good  program  could  be  carried  out  by  having 
somebody  out  here  on  the  Coast  to  catch  the  flak,  and  sometimes 
to  provide  much  more  of  the  candid  information  that  was  wanted. 
So  it  was  live  and  learn. 


Pressures  on  President  Sproul  as  Honorary  Chairman  of  the 
Fair  Play  Committee 

Levenson:   What  were  your  Committee's  relations  with  President  Sproul? 

Kingman:    He  was  Honorary  Chairman.  We  were  delighted  that  he  was,  of 
course,  because  he  was  a  man  of  great  prestige  and  honor  in 
the  state.   And  it  must  have  been  --  I'm  sure  it  was  --  a 
very  courageous  position  for  him  to  take.  As  you  know,  a 
great  deal  of  the  money  for  the  University  comes  through  the 
legislature,  but  it  is  raised  through  taxes,  much  of  it  from 
agriculture.   There's  traditionally  a  strong  relationship 
between  the  Agricultural  Extension  division  of  the  University 
and  agriculture  in  California. 

So  it  took,  I  think,  a  very  high  degree  of  courage 
for  President  Sproul  to  take  the  Honorary  Chairmanship  of  the 
Fair  Play  Committee.   Particularly  when,  as  far  as  I  know, 
he  had  never  associated  himself  before,  in  any  way,  with  any 
group  that  was  taking  such  a  controversial  position. 

He  didn't  come  to  our  meetings.  We  knew  he  wouldn't. 
Because  he  couldn't,  he  was  too  busy.   But  we  always  kept 
him  informed  when  we  could,  and  if  we  couldn't  it  was  for 
one  of  two  reasons:   either  he  was  out  of  town,  or,  we  would 
find  ourselves  in  the  same  position  with  many  other  people  who 
were  trying  to'  see  the  President  of  the  University. 


Levenson:   This  has  been  said  in  our  tapes  as  well  as  in  many  other  places, 
Inaccessible. 
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Kingman:    Inaccessible.  Absolutely  inaccessible.   Through  no  fault  of 
his,  I've  always  felt  sure.   Because  when  we  would  meet  with 
him,  he  was  more,  more  than  gracious;  more  than  eager  to  do 
whatever  he  could.   And,  one  of  the  things  that  we  wanted  him 
to  do  very  much,  all  along,  was  to  make  some  sort  of  strong 
statement  that  we  could  use.  And  he  did  make  statements  from 
time  to  time.   I  remember  though,  that  the  pressures  on  him  were 
fantastic.1   Either  to  get  out  of  the  Committee  or  to  make  the 
Committee  take  a  different  position. 

One  of  the  things  that  bothered  so  many  people  in  California, 
in  the  anti-Japanese  groups  was  a  continuing  mistrust  of  WRA. 
When  I  say  'anti-Japanese1,  remember  I'm  not  talking  about  Japanese 
Japanese;  I'm  talking  about  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry, 
whether  they  be  first  or  second  or  third  generation.   Our  Com 
mittee  wasn't  interested  in  anybody  except  the  loyal  persons  of 
Japanese  ancestry.   So  when  I  speak  of  the  'anti-Japanese',  I'm 
talking  about  the  anti  loyal  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry. 

Most  of  the  people  in  California  who  were  anti-Japanese 
were  also  anti,  strongly  anti  War  Relocation  Authority.   They 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  the  War  Relocation  Authority  treated 
these  people  as  people,  not  as  prisoners.   Even  though  they  did 
have  to  be  behind  barbed  wire.  And  they  resented  the  fact  that 
the  evacuees  had  schools,  though  they  weren't  necessarily  very 
good.   They  had  hospitals;  they  had  recreation;  they  had  adequate 
food.   In  other  words,  they  had,  probably,  better  care  than  some 
of  them  had  had  before  the  war.   By  and  large,  the  centers  were 
self-sufficient . 

Well,  most  of  the  people  who  were  anti  WRA,  War  Relocation 
Authority,  were  also  anti  Fair  Play  Committee  and  anti  anybody 
who  was  doing  anything  for  the  Japanese -Amer icans .  And  so, 
when  Bob  Sproul,  pardon  me,  I  should  say,  President  Sproul,  would 
come  out  with  a  statement,  or  our  Committee  would  come  out  with 
a  statement  with  our  letterhead,  Hon.  Chairman  Robert  Gordon 
Sproul,  it  would  infuriate  many  people.   They  would  either  write 
to  him  personally,  or  they  would  get  on  the  telephone  to  their 
assemblyman  or  their  state  senator,  or,  it  they  were  mad  enough, 
they'd  get  on  the  line  to  their  congressman.  And  then  the 
congressman,  or  whoever,  in  turn,  would  get  in  touch  with  Robert 
Sproul. 

Well  the  pressures  on  him  were  pretty  rough  probably.   I 
say  probably  because  I'm  sure  they  didn't  get  to  him  very  much 
more  successfully  than  a  lot  of  the  rest  of  us  did.   But  anyway, 
I  remember  one  time,  and  I  don't  know  --  I  could  probably  find 
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Kingman:    it  in  the  files,  which  congressman  it  was  --  some  place  in 
southern  California  --  took  exception  to  something  that  had 
happened  in  the  relocation  centers  and  blasted  Dillon  Myer, 
the  Director  of  the  War  Relocation  Authority. 

Well,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  things  that  we  tried  to 
do  was  to  provide  a  kind  of  a  coast-wide  public  relations 
program,  local,  state-wide,  coast-wide  --  over  and  above 
what  the  War  Relocation  Authority  was  able  to  do.  And 
speaking  as  sort  of  home  folks.  And  we  came  out  strongly 
in  defense  of  the  War  Relocation  Authority  and  of  Dillon  Myer. 

In  one  particular  instance  --  I  don't  remember  precisely 
what  it  was  now  --  it  might  very  well  have  been  after  one  of 
the  riots  at  Tule  Lake,   because  they  did  have  some  serious 
trouble  up  there,  where  the  more  recalcitrant  people  were  sent. 
In  any  event,  I  think  it  was  after  one  of  those  infrequent 
riots  that  we  came  out  strongly  in  support  of  the  policy  that 
the  War  Relocation  Authority  was  following  --  and  this  congress 
man  had  apparently  been  telephoned  by  many  of  his  constituents 
in  southern  California  who  didn ' t  like  it.   They  were  insulted, 
they  didn't  like  it.   So  they  called  him  and  he,  in  turn,  must 
have  said,  "I  know  Robert  Sproul.   I'm  going  to  talk  to  him 
and  see  about  this." 

So  he  wrote  to  him  and  asked,  "Now  what's  this  your 
Committee's  saying  about  the  disloyal  Japs  up  there  in  Tule 
Lake?  And  they're  sticking  up  for  them.'"  Well  it  just 
happened  that  Mr.  Sproul  was  away  from  Berkeley  at  the  time, 
had  not  received  the  information  we  had  sent  him,  including  the 
statement  we  had  made  and  the  explanation  of  why  we  were  making 
it  and  how  we  felt  it  was  necessary  to  support  WRA.  And  he  did 
something  that  I  suppose  was  perfectly  natural  in  a  case  like 
that.   He  said,  "I  don't  know  anything  about  it.   I  don't  know 
anything  about  what  the  Committee  did  on  that.   I  can't  answer 
it.   I  don't  know."  And,  of  course,  that's  what  came  out  in 
the  paper  the  next  day.   In  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  I  think  it 
was,  saying  that  Dr.  Sproul  had  dissociated  himself  from  the 
activities  of  the  Committee.  Not  all  --  but  one  of  the  actions 
of  the  Committee. 

Of  course,  this  put  us  in  a  very  bad  light.   So  when  he 
got  back  to  Berkeley  the  next  day  or  two,  I  went  to  his  office 
and  was  able  to  break  down  the  wall  and  to  get  in,  after 
waiting  for  a  long,  long  while,  I  asked  him  about  his  statement. 
He  said  that  he  had  said  it  because  he  didn't  have  the  information. 
And  I  said,  "But  it  was  on  your  desk."  And  he  said,  that  it 
hadn't  been  given  to  him.  And  I  said,  "Well  something  must  be 
done  so  that  you  can  get  our  material."  And  he  said,  "It  was 
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difficult."  I  said,  "I  know  it's  difficult.   Everything 
we're  doing  is  difficult.  We're  working  under  tremendously 
difficult  circumstances  in  a  very  difficult  period." 

Levenson:   I  think  he  wrote  a  letter  to  your  Committee,  protesting 
about  the  incident. 

Kingman:    I  don't  remember. 
Levenson"   It's  in  the  file. 

Kingman:    All  I  remember  is  the  situation.   I  don't  remember  the  letter. 
But  I  do  remember  that  it  came  out  in  the  paper,  that  he 
dissociated  himself  from  the  position  we  had  taken.  At  any 
rate  I  asked  him  if  he  felt  it  was  necessary  to  do  something 
different  to  get  material  to  him.  And  he  was  a  little  noncommittal 
about  it  so  I  suggested  to  him  that  if  it  was  going  to  continue  to 
be  difficult  this  way,  perhaps  we  had  better  make  a  different 
arrangement  --  that  I  was  quite  sure  that  the  President  of 
Stanford  University,  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  who  was  on  our  Board, 
would  be  perfectly  happy  to  take  the  position  of  Honorary  Chairman. 

Dr.  Sproul  was  a  little  surprised.   And  then  he  got  to 
thinking  about  it  and  said,  'Veil,  I  think  we  can  make  arrange 
ments."  And  he  said,  "I  think  that  from  now  on  you'll  find  that 
you  can  reach  me  in  person  within  a  very  reasonable  number  of 
hours,  wherever  I  am,  to  give  me  personal  information."  I  said, 
"That  sounds  wonderful.  We  don't  want  to  embarrass  you  but  we 
can't  have  the  Committee  embarrassed  either."  And  he  said, 
"Yes,  I  understand  that."  We  shook  hands  and  I  walked  off. 

And  apparently  the  lines  were  eased  up  because  he  immediately 
began  getting  everything.   I  know  he  did . 

Levenson:   How  did  you  know? 

Kingman:    Because  we'd  sometimes  get  a  phone  call  or  one  of  the  board 

members  would  be  talking  to  him  at  another  meeting  (we  had  some 
regents  on  our  board,  you  know).  And  they'd  be  talking  to  him, 
and  he  knew  what  we  were  doing.   It  was  the  first  time,  I  think, 
that  he  really  knew  what  we  were  doing.   And  about  two  weeks 
later,  I  don't  know  how  long,  Dillon  Myer  was  out  here  and 
wanted  very  much  to  talk  with  President  Sproul  who  happened  to  be 
in  New  York  at  the  time.   Because  of  what  he  had  said,  I  was  able, 
through  his  office  here,  to  get  past  the  difficulties  and  find 
out  where  he  was.   I  called  him  in  New  York  and  he  left  a  board 
meeting  to  talk  to  Dillon  Myer  out  here. 

Levenson:   That's  wonderful. 
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Kingman:     Yes,  we  had  a  wonderful  relationship  from  then  on.   There  was 
no  difficulty.  Actually,  it  was  not  Bob  Sproul,  it  was  the 
difficulty  in  getting  to  him. 

Levenson:    What  do  you  think  really  changed  his  mind  on  it? 

Kingman:     Changed  his  mind,  what  do  you  mean? 

Levenson:    Well,  he  could  have  removed  that  difficulty  at  any  point. 

Kingman:     Well,  this  is  something  nobody  knows.   This  is  one  of  those 
things  that  nobody  knows,  that's  all. 
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CHANGING  TIDE  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 


Sergeant  Ben  Kuroki  Speaks  to  the  Commonwealth  Club 


Levenson:    Do  you  want  to  talk  about  Ben  Kuroki? 

Kingman:     Yes.   Along  about  the  latter  part  of  1943,  we  began  to 

have  a  feeling  that  we  were  about  to  experience  a  change 
in  attitude  on  the  West  Coast;  that  it  was  possible  that 
the  opposition  to  the  return  of  the  loyal  persons  of 
Japanese  ancestry  was  decreasing;  that  there  was  a  chance 
that  there  could  be  a  change.   So  I  went  to  Dr.  Monroe 
Deutsch  who  was  the  Provost  of  the  University  of  California 
at  that  time.   He  was  also  the  President  of  the  San  Francisco 
Commonwealth  Club  which,  as  you  know,  is  a  very  influential 
group  of  business  and  professional  men  in  San  Francisco  and 
and  northern  California.   I  asked  Dr.  Deutsch  if  he  didn't 
think  that  maybe  it  was  about  time  that  someone  of  Japanese 
ancestry,  a  loyal  Japanese-American,  probably  someone  in 
uniform,  could  be  invited  to  speak  to  the  Commonwealth  Club. 
Of  course  that  sounded  a  little  unusual  because  nothing  like 
that  had  happened  before.   But  he  said  that  he  thought  that 
the  atmosphere  had  cleared  enough  so  that  we  could  do  that, 
maybe,  if  we  had  the  right  person.  Well,  I  had  heard  that 
Sergeant  Ben  Kuroki,  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  had 
returned  to  Washington  or  thereabouts  --  I  didn't  know  exactly 
where  he  was  --  following  thirty  some  odd  missions  in  Europe. 

He  was  a  tailgunner  in  a  bomber,  and  he  had  been  in  the 
Ploesti  oil  field  airraids.   He  had  come  back  and  instead  of 
accepting  what  he  could  have  had  which  was  no  more  active 
missions  --  he  asked  for  more  assignments.   He  also  asked  that 
they  be  in  the  Pacific  area  because  he  still  felt  that  he  had 
something  more  to  do,  that  his  service  in  the  European  theater 
wasn't  enough.   He  wanted  to  work  in  the  South  Pacific  with 
the  American  Air  Force  against  Japan. 

Well,  I  knew  about  this.   I  didn't  know  anything  about 
him  otherwise.   I  didn't  know  who  he  was,  what  he  was,  what  he 
was  like,  what  his  background  was.   I  didn't  know  anything  about 
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Kingman:     him  other  than  his  war  service,  which  was  good  enough  for  me. 

So  I  suggested  to  Dr.  Deutsch  that  he  be  invited  to 
speak  at  the  Commonwealth  Club  although  he  was  just  a  Sergeant 
in  the  Air  Force.  Well,  Monroe  Deutsch  had  a  great  deal  of 
imagination,  as  well  as  a  keen  appreciation  of  public  relations. 
As  a  member  of  the  Fair  Play  Committee  he  felt  very  strongly, 
as  I  did,  that  now  was  the  time  we  just  might  be  able  to  do 
something  to  kick  off  a  change  in  feeling.   So  he  said,  "Well, 
how  can  we  get  this  Ben  Kuroki?"  I  said,  "I  don't  know  but 
I'll  try  to  find  out."  So  I  got  in  touch  with  John  McCloy's 
office  and  told  him  that  we  wanted  very  much  to  have  Ben 
Kuroki.   Now  Ben  Kuroki  was  not  in  California.   He  wasn't  any 
place  around.   How  could  we  get  him?  I  don't  know  how  they  did 
it,  but  some  way  the  War  Department  managed  to  get  Ben  Kuroki 
stationed  down  in  southern  California  in  a  Rest  and  Recreation 
Center,  which  was  the  natural  follow-up  to  his  thirty  some  odd 
forays  in  Europe. 

Cnce  in  California  he  could  be  assigned  to  any  job  that 
the  War  Department  wanted  him  to  do  on  the  West  Coast.   So  he 
was  assigned  the  job  of  speaking  to  the  Commonwealth  Club  at 
San  Francisco.   And  he  came,  together  with,  I  think  it  was  a 
young  captain,  I'm  not  sure,  a  Caucasian  captain  from  the  Rest 
and  Recreation  area  who  was  assigned  to  the  War  Department 
Information  Service  there.   He  was  supposed  to  help  Ben  Kuroki 
write  the  speech  that  he  was  to  give. 

Well,  I  talked  to  this  young  captain  later,  and  he  said 
that  he  suggested  to  Ben  that  he  write  what  he  wanted  to  write 
and  then  submit  it  to  him  for  additions  or  deletions  or  changes 
or  whatever.   And  so  Ben  stayed  up  all  night  practically,  a 
couple  of  nights,  and  wrote  a  speech  and  then  gave  it  to  the 
Information  Officer.* 

Ben  Kuroki  had  been  through  high  school.  As  far  as  I 
know  he  had  gone  no  further,  but  had  been  helping  his  family. 
The  speech  that  he  wrote  was  delivered  with  no  changes.   I 
got  reports  on  the  speech  from  two  people.  One  was  from  the 
young  captain  of  Information  Services  who  accompanied  Ben 
Kuroki,  and  the  other  was  from  my  husband  who  is  a  life  member 
of  the  Commonwealth  Club. 

It  seems  that  when  Ben  turned  up  at  the  Commonwealth 
Club,  he  didn't  look  like  anything  you'd  pick  out  to  represent 
the  Nisei.   In  appearance  he  was  a  little,  thin,  wiry, 
buck-toothed  Jap.   He  didn't  look  like  anything  you  would  present 
as  being  the  'less  undesirable1  of  the  Japanese -Americans.   He 
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Kingman:     was  little;  he  was  certainly  not  commanding  as  he  stood  up 
before  this  crowd  of  Commonwealth  Club  members.   They 
assembled  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco;  a  standing-room 
only  crowd  because  he  was  one  of  the  very  first  Japanese-Americans 
in  uniform,  or  any  other  way  of  course,  to  appear  in  San  Fran 
cisco  since  evacuation.   He  stood  up  when  he  was  introduced  and 
the  Information  Officer  who  talked  to  me  later,  reported,  "I 
sat  there  and  the  perspiration  ran  off  of  me.   I  didn't  know 
what  they  were  going  to  do.   I  had  no  idea  of  what  their  recep 
tion  was  going  to  be  to  this  guy."  But  they  applauded,  and  he 
stood  up  and  he  made  that  speech. 

It  was  a  written  speech.   It  had  to  be  written  because  of 
War  Department  regulations.   Kuroki  read  it  and  it  was  his  own. 
He  was  stopped  several  times  for  applause.   He  started  out  by 
telling  the  difficulty  that  he  and  his  brother  had  had  in 
getting  in  the  Army  in  the  first  place.  And  then  of  getting 
into  the  Air  Force.   And  how  he  had  then  asked  for  action.   And 
to  get  into  that  sort  of  action  had  taken  months,  months  of 
pressure,  from  his  own  self  because  nobody  was  helping  him  on 
it.   He  finally  made  it  and  he  made  it  all  the  way  to  the 
Ploesti  oil  fields  where  that  particular  attack  made  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  in  the  Americans'  status  --  the  Allied 
status.  And  he  told  about  this  very  simply.   Not  asking  for 
anything.   Not  giving  them  anything.   Simply  telling  them  this 
is  the  way  it  happened.   He  was  stopped  by  applause  two  or 
three  times.  Well,  when  he  finished,  after  telling  them  about 
all  his  experiences  and  that  he  had  applied  for  and  expected  to 
get  service  in  the  Pacific,  it  couldn't  help  but  be  seen  that 
this  was  just  an  American  guy.   There  was  a  standing  ovation. 
This  report  came  from  both  the  Army  captain  and  from  my  husband 
who  was  sitting  down  in  front. 

My  husband  said  that  as  far  as  he  could  see  there  wasn't 
a  person  in  the  Garden  Court  Room  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  which 
was  jammed,  who  didn't  stand  up.   That  many  of  them  were  weeping. 
My  husband  came  home  and  told  me  and  later  the  captain  too,  told 
me  that  the  person  they  noticed  most  of  all  was  Henry  Kaiser,  of 
the  Kaiser  shipyards,  who  was  standing  in  front  with  tears 
running  down  his  face  and  applauding  madly. 

i 

Well,  this  to  us  was  the  beginning  of  the  change  of  the 
whole  attitude  in  California.   Kuroki  got  marvelous  publicity. 
The  press,  even  the  McClatchy  press,  even  the  Hearst  press, 
gave  him  good  coverage.   This  was  a  man  in  uniform  reporting 
on  what  he  had  done  and  this  is  the  way  we  brought  him  in.   This 
was  the  way  we  wanted  him  reported.   And  this  is  the  way  he  was 
reported.   And  publicity  on  both  radio  and  in  the  press  all  the 
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Kingman:     way  up  and  down  the  coast  was  good.  Of  course  he  got  special 
notice  down  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  where  he  was 
stationed  at  that  time,  on  Rest  and  Recreation.  Later  on  he 
made  several  speeches  in  other  cities. 

While  he  was  here  he  also  appeared  on  radio  and  we 
arranged,  when  I  say  we,  I  mean  the  Fair  Play  Committee,  we 
arranged  that  he  would  be  on  radio  with  a  young  man  who  had 
been  on  Guadalcanal,  a  Guadalcanal  veteran,  a  Marine  private, 
Terrell  Tennant,  who  was  at  that  point  stationed  at  the  Univer 
sity  of  California  for  further  training.   He  had  been  on 
Guadalcanal  at  the  time  of  the  terrific  Japanese  attack  there 
and  we  had  an  interview  with  Kuroki  and  Terrell  Tennant 
together  on  the  radio.   The  things  that  Tennant  had  to  say 
about  the  Nisei  in  the  South  Pacific  were  the  most  reassuring 
things  that  we  had  been  able  to  get  on  the  air  to  date.  And  they 
were  being  told  by  a  veteran  who  had  lived  through  one  of  the 
most  brutal  assaults  that  the  Japanese  had  made  on  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

Levenson:    I  think  the  importance  of  that  was  that  Japanese  -Americans 
were  in  the  South  Pacific  and  fighting  the  Japanese. 

Kingman:     That's  right.  They  were  there  and  they  were  fighting  the 

Japanese  at  the  same  time.  So,  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
change . 

Levenson:    What  happened  to  Ben  Kuroki  later? 

Kingman:     Ben  Kuroki  went  back  to  the  middle-west.   I  don't  know,  he 

must  have  gone  to  school  for  a  while,  I'm  not  sure.   I  never 
did  find  out.   The  next  thing  I  knew  Ben  Kuroki  was  the  editor 
of  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Nebraska.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
a  very  well-to-do  Japanese-American,  probably  a  Nisei,  I  would 
guess  from  her  age,  and  has,  over  the  years,  become  a  very  sub 
stantial  member  of  a  small  Nebraska  community.  And  an  increasingly 
politically  conservative  person.   In  fact,  three  or  four  years 
ago,  when  we  were  both  awarded  plaques  of  recognition  by  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  at  the  same  time  when  Norman 
Thomas  and  Roger  Baldwin  were  recognized ,  we  each  had  to  make 
a  brief  talk  --  for  some  reason  or  other  I  was  scheduled  as 
the  last  speaker  of  the  four,  Norman  Thomas  spoke  first,  then 
Roger  Baldwin.   The  third  speaker  was  Ben  Kuroki. 

Now  I  had  planned  what  I  had  to  say  around  the  story  of 
Ben  Kuroki  and  how  it  had  liberalized  California,  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  Japanese -Americans.   But  I  was  so  surprised  and 
confused,  that's  the  only  word  to  use,  by  his  extreme  conservatism, 
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Kingman:     both  economic,  political,  social,  any  way  you  look  at  it 

--  that  I  had,  over  a  ten  minute  period  between  speeches,  to 
completely  reconstruct  what  I  had  to  say.   So  I  went  back 
and  talked  about  Topaz  instead.   I  couldn't  possibly  relate 
the  change  in  California  to  what  it  was  that  Ben  Kuroki  had 
said  that  night. 

Ben  has  changed  a  great  deal.  He  was  a  sweet  person. 
He's  still  a  sweet  person.   I  was  delighted  to  talk  with  him. 
We  were  friends,  we  are  still,  and  on  very  fine  terms.   But 
that  night  we  were  thinking  on  parallel  tracks  that  never  met, 


President  Sproul  Speaks  in  Los  Angeles 


Kingman:     Shortly  after  Ben  Kuroki 's  speech,  we  felt  that  there  should 
be  something  in  Los  Angeles.  At  that  time  the  Fair  Play 
Committee  executive  for  southern  California  was  Katherine 
Kaplan  whose  husband  was  in  the  Physics  Department  at  UCLA. 
A  very  highly  respected  woman  whose  husband  at  that  time  was 
doing  extensive  research  of  some  kind  for  the  government  --  work 
that  required  him  to  have  special  security  clearance.   I  remem 
ber  before  she  took  the  job  she  had  to  find  out  whether  it  was 
all  right  with  the  FBI.   Fortunately  we  were  all  right  with  the 
FBI  so  she  was  all  right  with  us! 

She  was  the  director  in  southern  California  and  we 
wanted  very  much  to  have  Dr.  Sproul,  the  President  of  the 
University  of  California,  who  was  the  Honorary  Chairman  of  the 
Fair  Play  Committee,  make  a  speech  of  some  kind  in  southern 
California  which  would  crystallize  this  change  of  opinion  down 
there  as  well  as  what  had  been  done  up  here.   It  was  very  dif 
ficult  to  get  him.   Very  difficult.   Because  he  was  a  very  busy 
man  in  the  first  place.   He  had  several  campuses  he  had  to  cover 
all  the  time  and  a  very,  very  difficult  schedule.  We  had  not 
been  able  to  pin  him  down  for  a  specific  date,  although,  as 
the  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  he  was  completely  in 
sympathy  with  what  we  were  doing. 

Fortunately,  it  happened  that  Katherine  Kaplan  and  Joe 
Kaplan,  her  husband,  were  very  close  personal  friends  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Sproul,  and  one  time  when  they  were  up  here 
in  Berkeley,  were  at  the  President's  home  for  dinner.  And  she 
just  faced  him  with  it  and  said,  "Will  you  please,  when  you're 
in  Los  Angeles,  make  a  speech  on  this  whole  Japanese -American 
thing?"  And  he  said,  "Sure,  I'll  be  glad  to."  And  she  pinned 
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Kingman:     him  down  and  got  a  date.   So  he  spoke,  I  think  it  was  to  the 
California  Club,  a  large  and  representative  group,  and  made 
what  was  considered  probably  the  best  single  statement  made 
all  during  the  war  on  the  status  of  Japanese-Americans.* 

And  it  was  a  fine  statement.   It  was  most  effective 
because  he  got  almost  the  same  kind  of  publicity,  not  just 
publicity,  but  certainly  the  same  degree  of  favorable  publi 
city  as  Sergeant  Kuroki  got  up  North.   The  status  of  the 
University  in  the  South  had  always  been  very  high,  at  that 
time  particularly  high  because  UCLA  was  just  beginning  to 
grow,  beginning  to  be  big  and  beginning  to  be  important.  And 
so  what  the  President  of  the  University  of  California  had  to 
say  was  of  vital  importance.   So  we  feel  that  those  two  things, 
the  Kuroki  and  Sproul  speeches,  marked  the  first  real  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  state. 

From  then  on,  we  got  opposition,  but  very  little  hate 
opposition.  We  got  a  great  deal  of  support  for  constitutional 
rights;  the  rights  of  men  in  uniform;  or  the  rights  of  people 
who  were  doing  a  job  for  the  country  which  the  public  would 
never  have  accepted  before  as  being  the  prerogative  of  anybody 
of  Japanese  ancestry."  Opponents  didn't  talk  very  often  anymore. 
Some  did,  but  by  and  large  there  was  no  further  extensive  or 
rabid  talk  about  "They'll  never  come  back.1"  It  was,  sort  of, 
"Well,  when  they  come  back."  And  first  the  Kuroki  and  then  the 
Sproul  speeches  following,  of  course,  the  magnificent  reports 
from  the  442nd,  were  the  outstanding  factors  triggering  the 
change  of  attitude.   I  think  that  Dillon  Myer  and  John  McCloy 
would  say  the  same  thing.   All  during  that  period,  the  War 
Department  and  the  WRA  were  emphasizing  the  fact  that  sooner 
or  later  there  was  going  to  be  a  return.   They  didn't  say  when. 
They  didn't  say  anything  about  timing.   But  it  became  obvious 
that  a  return  there  was  going  to  be.   There  had  to  be  a  change 
of  opinion.   There  had  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  at 
least  people  in  uniform  had  a  status  that  nobody  else  among  the 
Japanese  had.   In  the  public's  mind  even  if  they  weren't  able 
to  accept  anybody  else,  they  couldn't  not  accept  a  veteran  in 
uniform. 

Levenson:    Wasn't  it  true  that  Nisei  in  uniform  were  smuggled  through 

California?  Navy  Intelligence,  Army  Intelligence,  etc.   That 
the  Navy  and  Army  were  afraid  of  what  would  happen,  even  to 
servicemen? 

Kingman:     Oh  yes.   Very  definitely.   I  know  that  one  night  we  had  two 
Nisei  servicemen  for  dinner  -- 
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Levenson:    In  Berkeley? 

Kingman:     Yes,  in  Berkeley.   Yori  Wada,  who  was  one  of  the  student 

editors  of  the  Daily  Calif ornian,  and  who  was  being  shipped  to 
the  South  Pacific,  was  one.   Yori  was  subsequently  an  honored 
member  of  the  California  Youth  Authority,  and  is  currently  one 
of  San  Francisco's  Civil  Service  Commissioners.   He  and  a  buddy 
--  I  don't  remember  his  name  --  came  in  to  Berkeley  by  bus 
under  cover  of  darkness.   They  were  shipping  out  with  other 
GIs  early  the  next  morning.   They  had  told  us  they  were  coming. 
So  we  picked  them  up  and  brought  them  home  for  dinner  and 
sneaked  them  back  down,  also  under  cover  of  darkness,  so  they 
could  get  out  of  town  without  being  seen. 

Levenson:    How  realistic  do  you  think  these  fears  were? 

Kingman:     Not  at  all.   I  never  was  impressed  with  the  possibility  that 
anybody  --  at  least  around  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  --  that 
anybody  at  that  time,  anybody  in  uniform,  going  about  his  own 
business,  would  have  been  interfered  with.   He  might  have  had 
some  dirty  looks.   He  might  have  been  refused  service,  because 
that  was  the  way  it  had  always  been.   But  I  don't  think 
anything  violent  would  have  occurred.   I  just  don't  think  so. 
I  always  wondered  if  maybe  one  of  the  reasons  for  that  secrecy 
was  that  the  authorities  were  still  not  ready  to  let  the  gen 
eral  public  know  how  much  was  being  done  in  the  South  Pacific 
by  these  Nisei.   I  don't  think  people  realized. 


Attitudes  of  the  Press 

Levenson:    You  mentioned  your  relations  to  the  press,  and  particularly 
the  McClatchy  press. 

Kingman:     Well,  probably  our  most  friendly  relationship  was  with  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.   This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  Chester  Rowell  was  one  of  their  editors  and  was  one  of 
our  Board  of  Directors.   The  fact  that  he  was  one  of  their 
editors  would  indicate  a  certain  liberality  in  their  point  of 
view.   They  went  pretty  much  in  the  other  direction  a  couple  of 
times  during  the  war,  but  by  and  large  they  were  very  open-minded, 
gave  us  good  support.   The  Oakland  Tribune  never  joined  the 
outspoken  opposition. 

The  Hearst  press,  of  course,  reflected  the  old  Yellow 
Peril  theory  of  the  Hearst  Dynasty  and  was  not  friendly  at  any 
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Kingman:     time  --  not  any  part  of  the  Hearst  press. 
Levenson:    Did  you  ever  attempt  to  get  in? 

Kingman:     No,  no.   Didn't  attempt  to  at  all.   The  McClatchy  press  I 
felt  could  be  a  little  different. 

Levenson:    What  papers  did  they  publish? 

Kingman:     The  Sacramento  Bee ,  the  Modesto  Bee,  the  Fresno  Bee.   The 

"Bee"  papers  as  they  are  known.  Mr.  McClatchy  had  long  been 
very  active  in  and  influential  in  the  Joint  Immigration  Com 
mittee  which  was  strongly  anti-Japanese  and  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  Exclusion  Acts.   They  were  a  natural  ally  of  the 
Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  and  other  organizations  --  the 
farm  organizations,  the  agricultural  groups  that  were  strongly 
in  favor  of,  not  only  evacuation,  but  permanent  exclusion. 

We  had  a  feeling,  and  when  I  say  we  I  mean" the  members 
of  the  Fair  Play  Committee,  the  executive  group,  and  I  think 
Chester  Rowell  would  have  borne  me  out  on  this  but  I'm  not 
sure,  I  can't  quote  him  on  this  but  at  any  rate  I'm  sure  we 
conferred  with  him  on  it  --  that  the  McClatchy  press,  as  such, 
was  not  as  adamant  as  the  Hearst  press.   They  had  a  personal 
thing  about  it  all.   Yes.   But  not  a  professional  thing.  With 
them  it  was  personal,  rather  than  otherwise. 

Levenson:    When  you  say  personal,  do  you  mean  economic? 

Kingman:     No.   I  think  Mr.  McClatchy  just  felt  that  way.  Another  thing 
is  they  had  papers  all  down  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.   Of  course 
that  indicates  a  strong  economic  factor.   And  a  great  deal  of 
the  anti-Japanese  feeling  was  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  because 
of  the  agricultural  interests.   So  this  would  be  economic. 
There  was  economic  but  there  was  also  a  personal  feeling,  based 
on  economics.  Whereas  the  Hearst  position  --  I  can't  think  that 
the  Hearst  press  was  particularly  personal,  this  is  just  some 
thing  they  had  taken  on  as  the  Yellow  Peril.  And  this  was 
something  they  had  to  be  consistent  about.   And  they  were  consis 
tent  about  it.   I  may  be  wrong.   But  this  is  the  feeling  we  had. 

I  don't  remember  when  it  was,  I  really  don't  remember 
--  it  might  have  been  '43,  it  might  have  been  '44  --  I  got  an 
appointment  with  Miss  Eleanor  McClatchy  in  Sacramento.   I  went 
to  talk  to  her  and  asked  her  if  she  realized  that  there  were 
other  points  of  view,  that  we  had  much  documentation  to  refute 
many  of  the  things  that  the  Bee  papers,  that  is,  the  McClatchy 
papers,  were  publishing,  and  I  wanted  to  ask  her  if  she  would 
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Kingman:     be  interested  in  getting  such  material.  On  a  personal 

basis,  rather  than  just  getting  it  through  the  office.  We 
were  always  sending  things  out,  and  I  wanted  to  know  if  she 
would  be  interested  in  seeing  them  personally. 

Well,  she  was  most  gracious.   I  don't  think  I  talked 
to  anybody  in  the  opposition,  over  the  years,  who  could  have 
been  more  gracious  than  she  was.  At  the  same  time,  she 
showed  no  evidence  of  change  of  opinion,  or  change  of  policy. 
She  made  no  promises,  other  than  she  would  like  to  see  the 
material.  And  that  was  as  far  as  it  went.   Period. 

But  it  wasn't  very  long  after  that  we  sensed  through 
the  clippings  we  received  a  little  lessening  of  what  we  had 
felt  was  a  pretty  vicious  attack  on  the  part  of  the  McClatchy 
press.   It  became  less  vicious.   It  became  more  general,  not 
a  softening  exactly,  but  different.   There  was  a  difference. 
I  don't  think  there's  any  question  about  it.  We  all  felt 
that.  And  whether  it  did  any  good  or  not,  I  don't  know.   I 
think  it  maybe  did  us  some  good.   But  there  was  a  little  dif 
ference,  I'm  sure.   They  still  maintained  the  same  position 
but  I  think  with  a  different  attitude. 


The  McClatchy  papers  and,  of  course,  in  southern  Califor 
nia,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  were  all  pretty  bad.   The  Chronicle 
was  the  best  of  the  lot.   The  San  Francisco  News  wasn't  bad  at 
all.   The  editor  was  Frank  Clarvoe  and  another  friendly  one  of 
the  editors  was  Paul  Edwards  who  was  also  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  Stanford  University.   But  Frank  Clarvoe  was  good. 
The  San  Francisco  News  was  a  Scripps-Howard  paper,  but  quite 
independent  and  it  gave  us,  not  help,  but  not  abuse.   Put  it 
that  way.  The  Oakland  Tribune  was  not  really  unfriendly  -- 
was  often  quite  friendly. 

Levenson:    Fair  coverage? 

Kingman:     Yes,  fair  coverage.   I  would  say  fair  coverage.   And  in  fact, 
at  the  meeting  in  Sacramento  where  the  Fair  Play  Committee 
later  was  finally  dissolved  to  become  The  California  Federation 
for  Civic  Unity,  Frank  Clarvoe,  the  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
News,  was  the  main  speaker.   So  he  had  definitely  a  sympathetic 
view  toward  the  whole  thing.   I  can't  think  much  of  anything 
else  about  the  press  in  general,  other  than  the  fact  that  it  was 
pretty  awful.   I  mean  the  California  press  was  really  --  it  was  a 
devastating  feeling  every  morning  to  open  the  mail  and  read  what 
was  being  said.   Because  it  was  based  so  much  on  nothing  but 
rumor  which  was  obviously  being  fed  by  a  small  group  of  people 
like  the  "Ban  the  Jap"  group.  And,  to  some  lesser  extent,  by 
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Kingman:     the  Native  Sons,  and  to  a  still  lesser  extent  by  the  American 
Legion.   None  of  whom  I  think,  were  bad  people.   They  simply 
were  scared  to  death.   They  were  scared  to  death  of  what  they 
thought  of  as  just  plain  Japs. 
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VI  THE  RETURN 


Fair  Play  Committee  Policy  on  Resettlement 


Levenson:    You  said  earlier  that  the  Committee  did  not  do  good  works, 

as  such,  but  you  did  help  individuals  in  ways  that  you  hoped 
would  help  more  than  just  the  individual  family.   Could  you 
give  me  an  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  you  did? 

Kingman:     Yes,  I  think  so.  After  the  exclusion  order  was  lifted 

[December  17,  1944]  we  ourselves  didn't  do  anything  about 
getting  housing  for  returnees  or  jobs.  Of  course  if  we  heard 
of  anything,  we  would  tell  them  and  if  they  wrote  to  us  we 
would  try  to  refer  them  to  the  proper  people  and  places.  One 
instance  would  be  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Manaka  who  were  released 
from,  I  think  Topaz,  either  in  December  1944  or  January  of  1945. 
They  were  released  and  given  permission  to  return  to  Monterey 
where  they  had  asked  to  come.   So  the  thing  that  we  did  which 
was  typical  of  what  we  tried  to  do  as  often  as  we  could,  was 
to  write  to  the  Manakas  and  tell  them  that  we  had  secured  the 
enthusiastic  consent  of  several  people  in  Monterey  to  act  as 
backstops,  in  case  they  had  a  little  too  much  flak  thrown  at 
them  when  they  got  back.  And  these  people  were,  for  instance, 
the  editor  of  a  local  paper,  the  principal  of  the  high  school, 
the  dean  of  the  high  school  and  also  the  dean  and  the  principal 
of  the  Pacific  Grove  high  school,  which  is  a  little  town  next 
door,  and  even  out  in  Carmel  Valley,  we  had  two  people  out  there 
alerted  who  were  ready  to  give  any  kind  of  advice  and  help,  as 
I  say,  to  try  and  absorb  some  of  the  difficulties  that  the 
Manakas  might  meet  in  coming  home.   This  is  the  sort  of  help  we 
tried  to  give,  not  the  board  and  lodging  kind  of  thing,  but 
rather  to  have  people  in  the  community  so  conditioned  by  the  time 
they  returned  that  they  were  ready  to  receive  them.  Or  at  least 
ready  to  be  reasonable,  on  the  return  of  some  of  these  people. 

Levenson:    When  you  wrote  to  them  you  sent  them  the  names  and  addresses 

of  all  these  supportive  people.   But  before  that  you  had  given 
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Levenson:    them  what  you  obviously  thought  was  a  realistic  warning  that 
they  might  face  difficulties,  particularly  with  fishing. 

Kingman:     That's  right. 

Levenson:    Would  you  give  an  example?  How  about  your  letter  to  the  Manakas, 
who  were  thinking  of  returning  to  Monterey. 

Kingman:     I  told  them  in  the  first  place  that  I  was  glad  to  receive  their 
letter  and  I  quoted  them  a  statement  which  was  made  by  our 
fieldworker,  who  had  been  travelling  around  the  state,  to  some 
of  the  hot  spots,  to  determine  the  public  feeling  and  to  find 
out  the  potential  support  of  the  War  Department,  if  and  when, 
the  evacuees  were  allowed  to  come  back.  Of  course  I  said  I 
hoped  the  report  didn't  discourage  them  too  much  but  this  is 
the  quotation  from  our  fieldworker. 

"One  potential  troublespot,  the  only  one  mentioned,  is 
the  fishing  industry.   Before  the  war,  fairly  keen  competition 
existed  in  this  industry  between  the  Sicilians  and  the  Japanese. 
Now,  the  former  have  it  all  to  themselves  and  they  will  have  to 
get  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  the  Japanese  competition  again. 
The  rivalry  between  the  two  groups  was  never  excessive  but  it 
might  be  unfortunate  if  the  Japanese  fishermen  were  the  first 
to  show  up  in  the  community.  Aside  from  the  economic  factor, 
the  usual  stories  are  circulated  about  the  Japanese  naval 
officers  disguised  as  fishermen,  fishing  boats  meeting  Japanese 
vessels  at  sea  and  so  forth.  Many  people  on  the  Monterey  penin 
sula,  otherwise  well  disposed,  would  be  nervous  at  seeing 
Japanese  going  fishing  again  off  the  coast  during  the  war.   It 
would  be  advisable,  I  think,  to  pass  this  on  to  WRA  and  especially 
to  Poston,  where  most  of  the  Monterey  fishermen  were  sent."  * 

We  felt  that  they  should  know  what  they  were  up  against. 
At  the  same  time,  we  gave  them  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
people  who  were  certain  to  give  them  all  possible  assitance. 

Levenson:    Influential  people. 

Kingman:     That's  right.  All  influential  people.   And  highly  respected 

in  the  community.  And  not  any  of  them  participating  in  activities 
in  the  community  which  were,  in  any  way,  open  to  criticism  by 
anybody.   Pretty  fine,  they  were  pretty  fine  people.  And  they 
were  willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  in  those  days.   They 
were  pretty  strong.   So  I  would  say  that  was  indicative  of  the 
way  we  tried  to  help  the  returning  evacuees. 


*From  papers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Committee  on  American 
Principles  and  Fair  Play.  Archives:   The  Bancroft  Library, 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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Levenson:    You  mentioned  that  your  one  major  disagreement  with  Dillon 

Myer  centered  on  the  failure  of  WRA  to  provide  housing  for  the 
returnees.   Did  you  make  any  specific  effort  to  bring  about  a 
change  of  that  policy? 

Kingman:     Oh.'  Yes!   Early  in  1945  we  saw  that  the  Washington  office  of 

WRA.  was  not  being  given  a  true  picture  of  the  tremendous  housing 
shortage  all  along  the  Pacific  Coast.   So  1  went  back  to  Washing 
ton  again,  and  this  time  talked  with  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Authority.   They  could  give  me  no  hope  for 
federal  help.   Before  going  to  Washington,  I  had  tried,  unsuccess 
fully,  to  get  WRA,  through  Dillon  Myer,  to  reconsider  his  decision 
to  close  all  relocation  centers  by  a  "time  certain"  --  a  date 
when  all  evacuees  would  be  forced  to  leave  the  centers,  either 
to  return  to  the  West  Coast  or  to  find  employment  and  housing 
elsewhere. 

We  felt  that  as  the  federal  government  had  forcibly 
removed  them  from  their  homes,  the  government  had  a  definite 
responsibility  to  find  housing  for  them  if  they  were  to  be 
forcibly  ejected  from  the  relocation  centers.  We  felt  also, 
that  at  least  one  center  should  remain  open  until  all  evacuees 
could  find  adequate  housing  elsewhere. 

At  this  point,  we  definitely  disagreed  with  Dillon  Myer, 
who  was  adamant  in  his  insistence  that  all  centers  be  closed. 
His  main  argument  was  based  upon  his  unwillingness  to  be  respon 
sible  for  what  he  feared  would  be  another  form  of  Indian  reserva 
tion,  with  its  stultifying  results. 

Our  disagreement  with  WRA  was  so  strong  that  I,  reluctantly, 
went  back  to  Washington  to  take  it  up  with  Harold  Ickes,  Secre 
tary  of  the  Interior.   This  was  difficult  for  me  to  do,  because 
we  had  never  had  a  really  strong  difference  with  Dillon  Myer. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  full  extent  of  our  disagreement  during  the 
entire  war.   In  retrospect,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  was  wrong,  and 


he  was  right, 
amusement.') 


(I've  told  him  so,  several  times,  to  our  mutual 


The  last  of  the  evacuees  left  the  centers  on  schedule,  and, 
as  Myer  had  predicted,  they  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the 
Japanese  community,  largely  around  Los  Angeles.   True  some  of 
them  did  have  to  live,  temporarily,  in  trailers,  but  the  Indian 
Reservation  syndrome  was  avoided  and  there  is  no  hard  core  remnant 
of  evacuation  left  somewhere  in  the  western  desert  as  a  reminder 
of  our  American  version  of  the  concentration  camps  of  World  War  II. 
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Kingman:          One  rather  desperate  thing  I  tried  while  in  Washington 
was  to  arrange  an  evening  appointment  with  Anna  Roosevelt 
Boettiger  who  was  then  living  in  the  White  House  with  her 
parents.   I  was  to  go  to  the  White  House  at  eight  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  April  12,  just  one  day  before  I  had  to  return 
to  Berkeley.   I  hoped  to  get  Mrs.  Boettiger  to  enlist  her 
mother  --  and  then  her  father  --  in  our  efforts  to  either  pro 
vide  housing  for  the  returnees  or  to  let  them  stay  in  the  centers 
until  housing  could  be  assured. 

I  remember  that  I  was  to  meet  with  a  group  of  Nisei 
later  in  the  evening,  to  give  them  a  report  on  the  situation 
in  California.  At  six  o'clock  that  evening  I  left  my  hotel 
room  and  was  stunned  by  the  huge  headlines  on  the  evening 
paper  "ROOSEVELT  IS  DEAD." 

Needless  to  say,  I  didn't  go  to  the  White  House  that 
night,  but  I  did  go  to  the  meeting  later  on.  When  I  got  back 
to  my  hotel  room  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  my  husband  and  daughter, 
trying  to  express  to  them  some  of  the  paralyzing  shock  that  over 
whelmed  the  capital.   I  have  a  copy  of  part  of  that  letter  here. 

Levenson:    Please  read  it. 
Kingman:     This  is  what  I  wrote 

Washington,  D.C. ,  April  12,  1945,  Midnight 

This  evening  I  was  late  for  a  meeting.  I  was  late 
because  my  cab  driver  was  crying,  and  took  me  past  my 
destination,  which  was  unfamiliar  to  me. 

Shortly  after  entering  the  cab  on  New  York  Avenue, 
I  saw  that  my  driver  was  crying.   I  said  nothing. 
There  was  nothing  for  me  to  say. 

Then  he  spoke,  and  as  well  as  my  wretched  memory 
can  recall,  this  is  in  part  what  he  said.   "Lady,  we 
have  lost  a  great  friend.  Lady,  there  can  never  be 
a  friend  like  the  friend  that  we  have  lost.  He  was 
the  friend  of  all  the  poor  people.   He  was  the  friend 
of  all  of  the  ignorant  people.   He  was  the  friend  of 
all  of  the  people  who  were  too  weak  to  be  friends  for 
themselves.   He  was  the  friend  of  little  children, 
and  most  of  all  of  the  little  poor  children  who  never 
had  a  chance . 
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Kingman:  "He  was  a  friend  from  the  very  beginning,  when 

nobody  else  was  their  friend,  and  he  didn't  just 
talk  like  a  friend,  but  he  fought  for  his  friends. 
And  now  he's  gone,  and  all  of  us  have  lost  the  best, 
the  strongest,  the  finest,  most  courageous  man  we 
ever  knew.   He  did  more  to  give  a  chance  to  people 
who  never  had  a  chance  before  than  anybody  else 
ever  did.   He  gave  them  jobs,  and  food,  and  medicine, 
and  self-respect.   And  he  never  quit  fighting  the  people 
--  even  his  own  kind  of  people  --  who  wanted  to  take 
those  things  away  from  the  people  who  needed  them." 

And  then  the  cab  driver  named  over  the  hospitals, 
and  the  public  works,  and  the  dams,  and  the  forests, 
and  the  rivers,  and  the  rehabilitated  areas,  and  the 
rehabilitated  people. 

"And  his  wife  is  a  lovely  lady  who  has  been  feet 
and  eyes  for  him.   She  has  been  a  friend  in  a  very 
special  way  to  groups  of  people  who  have  never  had 
that  kind  of  a  friend  before. 

"When  I  heard  that  he  was  dead,  Lady,  I  just  knelt 
down  on  the  floor  and  cried,  and  my  wife  said,  "Tommy, 
why  did  God  take  away  the  leader  of  our  great  country 
just  now  when  we  need  him  most?"  And,  Lady,  I  really 
couldn't  answer.  We  were  both  crying,  and  I  told  my 
wife  there  was  no  reason  but  God,  and  the  way  He  works 
we  aren't  supposed  to  understand,  but  if  He  took  our 
friend  He  probably  expected  us  to  find  a  leader  some 
where  in  our  great  America  --  and  we  both  got  up  and 
stopped  crying." 

Then  the  cab  driver  and  I  both  realized  that  we 
were  far  beyond  my  destination,  and  he  took  me  back 
to  it.  When  I  got  out  of  the  cab  I  shook  his  hand, 
and  it  was  a  big  hand  --  a  black  hand,  and  the  tears 
were  still  on  his  fine  black  face. 


Resettlement  in  Berkeley:   Jane  Davis 

Levenson:    You  were  going  to  tell  me  about  Jane  Davis  who  was  so  wonderful 
in  helping  the  Japanese  resettle  in  Berkeley. 
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Kingman:     She  was  the  wife  of  William  Davis  who  was  acting  general 

secretary  of  Stiles  Hall.   Naturally,  she  knew  many  of  the 
Nisei  students.   Well,  she  was  a  warm,  generous,  kind  person 
whom  everybody  loved  and  who  loved  everybody.   She  was  always 
inclined  to  do  her  own  thing  and  that  own  thing  was  usually 
in  relation  to  disadvantaged  people.   You  just  realized  it  if 
you  tried  to  figure  what  Janie  Davis  had  been  doing  any  one 
week  that  an  awful  lot  of  the  time  was  spent  with  people  who 
needed  help  of  some  kind.   So  it  was  a  natural  thing  that  when 
the  War  Department  permitted  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  to 
come  back  to  this  area,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  some  of 
those  people  whom  she  had  known  before  would  ask  her  if  she 
had  any  idea  about  where  they  might  find  a  place  to  live  or 
how  to  get  a  job. 

Our  Committee,  as  you  know,  didn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  finding  housing  but,  naturally,  I  would  see  Jane  from 
time  to  time  and  I  soon  saw  that  she  was  quietly  setting  up 
a  resettlement  office  in  her  kitchen.   She  had  gone  out  and 
gotten  herself  a  little  card  file  and  was  making  out  names 
of  people  who  wanted  to  come  back  who  had  let  her  know.   And, 
of  course,  the  grapevine  got  going  pretty  soon  and  evacuees 
who  had  lived  in  Berkeley  before  found  that  Jane  was  willing 
to  try  to  find  them  places  to  live  or  something  to  do  and  it 
seemed  that,  before  very  long,  there  was  a  stream  of  people 
coming  into  her  house,  and  she  did  a  magnificent  job!   I 
can't  tell  you  how  many  she  helped.   I'll  try  to  find  out 
for  you  how  many  people  she  was  able  to  find  places  to  live 
in  this  general  area.   I  suspect  that  there  were  other  people 
in  other  communities  doing  the  same  thing  but  I  think  Jane 
Davis  should  be  mentioned  because  she  did  what  we  felt  and 
as  far  as  I  know  everybody  felt,  was  the  outstanding  job  of 
just  an  ordinary  human  being  doing  a  job  that  she  felt  ought 
to  be  done. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  interesting  things  that  we  did 
together  on  this.   Nothing  to  do  with  resettlement  whatever. 
But,  it  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  sets  you  up  once  in  a  while 
when  you're  working  terribly  hard.   You  remember  I  told  you 
about  Ben  Kuroki,  speaking  at  the  Commonwealth  Club?  Well, 
after  he  spoke  at  the  Commonwealth  Club,  he  was  on  radio  for 
a  while  and  then  because  he  was  tired  we  brought  him  over  here 
to  Berkeley  and  he  had  supper  that  night  at  Jane  Davis'  --  Jane 
and  Bill  Davis".   One  of  the  perfectly  charming  skills  that 
Jane  Davis  had  was  that  of  cooking.   She  was  the  most  imaginative 
cook  I've  seen  in  my  life.  And  the  thing  that  she  specialized 
in,  at  least  in  those  days,  was  apple  pie.  Just  plain  apple 
pie,  but  I  never  tasted  such  apple  pie  in  my  life.   It  happened 
that  she  had  one  of  those  Jane  Davis  apple  pies  for  dinner  that 
night. 
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Kingman:          Well,  Ben  Kuroki  had  been  in  the  Army  just  long  enough 
to  be  awfully  hungry  for  some  good  food  I  guess.  And  he 
couldn't  get  enough  to  eat.   He  was  just  a  little  fellow  but 
he  ate  and  ate  and  ate  that  pie.   So  that  when  he  left  he  was 
appreciative  and  spoke  very  warmly  to  her.   It  just  happened 
that  the  next  day  or  the  day  after,  I  had  to  go  to  Los 
Angeles  and  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Kuroki,  well,  Sergeant  Kuroki, 
was  at  the  Rest  and  Recreation  center  down  in  Santa  Monica.   So 
I  called  Jane  and  aksed  her  if  she'd  make  a  pie  for  Ben  Kuroki. 
She  said,  "Of  course  I  will."  So  she  stayed  up  half  the  night 
I  guess,  anyway,  she  made  the  pie.   I  had  it  in  time  to  take 
the  San  Francisco  Daylight,  because  there  being  no  planes 
available  for  us  in  those  days,  we  travelled  by  train.   Every 
seat  was  full.   Of  course  the  trains  were  jammed  and  I  sat  with 
that  pie  in  a  box,  very  hot  when  I  first  got  it  and  carried  it 
in  my  lap  all  the  way  to  Los  Angeles  and  then  out  in  the  little 
street  car  that  went  out  to  Santa  Monica.   After  waiting  for 
Ben  for  about  an  hour  I  finally  got  the  pie  to  him,  slightly 
crumpled.   But  it  was  still  Jane  Davis'  pie  and  I  think  that  he 
had  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  knowing  that  there  were  still 
people  who  liked  to  do  things  like  that. 

And  I  suppose  it  was  that  attitude  on  her  part,  on  Jane's 
part  that  made  her  so  successful  in  dealing  with  people  and 
their  needs.   She  had  a  very  great  sensitivity  in  recognizing 
need  and  that  was  one  of  the  things  that,  I  think,  made  it 
possible  for  her  to  do  this  resettlement  job  which  I  don't  know 
of  anybody  else  having  done. 

Levenson:    It's  remarkable.   You  said  she  had  no  previous  experience? 

Kingman:     No,  none  at  all.   None  at  all.   She  was  an  English  major  in 
college.   She  wasn't  terribly  well.   She  hadn't  worked,  done 
any  office  work.   She'd  done  some  teaching,  in  a  private  school 
but  no,  no,  she  had  no  preparation  for  this  at  all.  Other 
than  the  fact  that  she  just  loved  human  beings  and  never  could 
stand  to  see  anyone  hurt. 

Levenson:    I  just  noticed  a  letter  in  the  files  of  the  Fair  Play  Committee 
from  Ben  Kuroki  saying  that  every  time  he  thinks  of  you  he 
thinks  of  that  marvelous  pie.' 

Kingman:     That's  right,  that's  right.   Ben  was  most  appreciative.   He 
had  a  lot  of  kidding  about  it,  of  course,  from  his  buddies 
down  there,  the  men  in  the  air  force. 
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Effects  of  Relocation  on  Japanese -American  Attitudes 


Levenson:    I  wonder  what  happened  to  many  of  the  Japanese  as  a  result 
of  their  wartime  experiences.   You  mentioned  earlier  that 
the  Japanese  American  Citizens  League  had  its  wartime  head 
quarters  in  Utah.   Possibly,  as  a  result  of  this  many  of  them 
became  Mormons? 

Kingman:     Yes,  because  so  many  of  the  Utah  Mormons  treated  them  well  -- 
even  sympathetically,  many  of  them  became  Mormons.  Many  of 
them  are  still  Mormons.   The  Japanese  community,  as  such, 
even  before  the  war,  was  always  a  very  conservative  community. 
There  were  very,  very  few  of  the  Issei  who  would  be  considered 
anything  but  quite  conservative.   Both  socially  and  politically, 
except  that  they  couldn't  participate  in  politics.   But  if  they 
had  been  able  to,  they  would  have  been  definitely  on  the  conser 
vative  side. 


During  the  war  the  Japanese  American  Citizens  League 
which,  as  you  know,  is  made  up  of  Nisei  (plus  Sansei  now) 
only,  had  their  headquarters  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  as  many  of 
them  became  Mormons  then,  many  of  them  had  also,  I  would  say, 
inherited,  as  many  Americans  do,  the  political  thinking  of  their 
parents.  Most  of  the  young  conservatives  in  politics  now  a  days 
had  very  conservative  parents.  And  most  of  the  liberals,  had 
liberal  parents.  And  this  is  the  way  it  worked  then.   So  that 
following  the  war,  many  of  them  became  extremely  conservative 
and  those  who  have  come  back  to  southern  California, 
a  large  number  of  Issei  but  also  of  the  Nisei,  have  become 
very  conservative.   They  are,  many  of  them,  residents  of  either 
Los  Angeles  or  Orange  County  and,  I  would  say,  very  typical  of 
the  general  population  of  those  two  counties.   Now  that  doesn't 
mean  that  there  aren't  any  others.   Because  we  do  have  very 
strong  liberal  members,  as  well  as  a  certain  lesser  number  of 
activists. 

The  young  high  school  group  is  one  that's  been  very 
interesting  to  watch  because  there  is  no  longer  the  same  type 
of  family  relationship  and  obligation  that  there  used  to  be 
before  World  War  II.   They  are  now  third  or  fourth  generation. 
And  you  see  them  down  on  the  streets  of  Berkeley,  out  of 
Berkeley  High  School,  as  a  part  of  the  extreme  activist  group. 
Not  very  many  of  them,  but  some  of  them.  Whereas  it  never 
would  have  happened  prior  to  the  war.  And  this  is  happening 
all  over  the  state  of  course.  And  we  find  some  of  those 
activists  clear  back  in  New  York,  at  Columbia  University  and 
elsewhere.   That's  the  way  it  goes. 
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Palace  Hotel  Conference  on  Long-Term  Strategy 


Levenson:    Since  the  Fair  Play  Committee  held  that  it  was  not  its 

policy  to  give  personal  assistance  to  the  returnee,  what 
specific  actions,  if  any,  did  you  take? 

Kingman:     Our  main  objective  was  to  get  agencies  of  the  federal 

government  to  take  as  much  responsibility  as  possible.  We 
also  tried  to  act  as  coordinator  of  private  groups,  churches, 
educators,  welfare  associations  etc.  to  see  that  their  various 
programs  supplemented  rather  than  overlapped  each  other. 

One  rather  important  move  was  in  calling  a  two  day 
strategy  conference  which  was  held  in  the  Palace  Hotel  in 
San  Francisco  on  January  10-11,  1945.   The  Committee  had 
long  urged  a  public  statement  from  the  War  Department  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  effect  that  they  recog 
nized  their  responsiblities  to  the  returnees  'If  and  When1 
the  War  Department  permitted  their  return.   This  reassurance 
came  quickly  upon  the  announcement  by  the  War  Department  on 
December  17,  1944,  that  exclusion  was  no  longer  necessary. 

(Because  of  the  importance  of  this  conference,  I  have 
refreshed  my  memory  of  it  by  going  over  an  account  by  Atlee 
E.  Shidler  in  his  M.A.  thesis  "The  Fair  Play  Committee  -  A 
Study  in  the  Protection  of  the  Rights  of  Minority  Groups," 
pp.  193-195.   See  footnote,  page  32.) 

Our  job  was  to  enlist  and  encourage  the  various 
government  and  private  agencies  to  undertake  the  details  of 
the  return  and  well  being  of  thousands  of  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry  --  a  return  too  often  threatened  by  rejection  in  their 
home  communities.   The  strategy  conference  was  aimed  at  just 
that.   The  conferees  were  informed  by  memo,  prior  to  the 
meeting,  that  there  would  be  (1)  discussion  of  coordination  of 
efforts  of  existing  social,  civic,  religious,  interracial  and 
government  agencies  in  behalf  of  returning  evacuees,  (2)  pro 
vision  of  organizational  machinery  toward  that  end  and  (3) 
permanent  plans  and  a  program  for  an  ongoing  organization 
applicable  to  other  problems  of  race  and  cultural  relations. 

Among  the  two  hundred  people  who  attended  the  conference 
were  representatives  of  sixteen  government  agencies  and  nearly 
fifty  private  organizations.   Governor  Warren  was  invited  to 
present  the  opening  address,  but  was  unable  to  attend  because 
the  legislature  was  just  convening.   However,  he  sent  a  telegram 
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Kingtnan:  which  was   read: 


...it  is  the  most  important  function  of  citizenship 
as  well  as  government  to  protect  constitutional 
rights,  and  I  am  please  to  note  that  plans  are  being 
made  everywhere  to  discourage  friction  during  the 
period  of  the  return  of  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry  to  our  state. 

Government  agencies  included  the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  Farm  Security  Board,  State 
Department  of  Education,  United  States  Civil  Service  Com 
mission,  United  States  Employment  Service,  the  War  Relocation 
Authority,  the  State  War  Board,  the  California  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  the  President's 
Committee  on  Fair  Employment  Practice. 

Private  agencies  included  state  and  local  welfare 
groups,  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  organizations,  both 
clerical  and  lay,  ethnic  groups  including  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  Chinese  American  clubs 
and  Filipino  organizations,  the  YMCA,  YWCA,  etc. 

There  was  no  attempt  to  make  concrete  plans.  Rather, 
it  was  decided  to  outline  what  should  and  what  could  be  done 
in  various  communities  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  agencies 
and  groups  represented.   It  was  also  decided  to  ask  the  Fair 
Play  Committee  and  the  American  Council  on  Race  Relations  to 
undertake  the  implementation  and  coordination  of  the  recom 
mendations. 

Thus  we  hoped  to  enlist  interest  throughout  the  state 
which  would  eventually  result  in  ongoing  collaboration  of 
all  sympathetic  and  responsible  agencies  in  support  of  the 
rights  of  all  racial  minorities  whenever  it  might  be  needed. 
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VII   CONCLUSIONS 


Studies  of  Social  Scientists 


Levenson:    One  of  the  things  that  I  find  impressive  was  that  right  at 
the  start  of  relocation  and  resettlement,  members  of  the 
University  of  California  were  studying  the  process.  And  I'd 
like  to  know  what  you  remember  about  the  work  that  was  being 
done  by  Dorothy  Thomas,  Morton  Grodzins  and  what  you  think 
of  the  publications  that  came  out  of  that? 

Kingman:     It's  awfully  hard  to  say.   Incidentally,  it's  been  years 

since  I've  read  them.   Both  Mrs.  Thomas  and  Morton  Grodzins 
used  to  be  in  and  out  of  our  office  all  the  time.   I  knew 
Morton  much  better  than  I  knew  Mrs.  Thomas  but  I  knew  them 
both  quite  well.   They  certainly  tried  very  hard  to  do  a 
careful,  scholarly  piece  of  work  in  their  research  which,  of 
course,  is  very  difficult  to  do  concurrently  with  the  period 
in  which  the  history  is  made.   It's  much  easier  to  do  it 
after  the  fact  rather  than  doing  it  during  the  period  covered. 
But  while  I  don't  remember  too  much  about  Mrs.  Thomas'  book, 
I  do  remember  Morton  Grodzins'  work  that  he  did  alone,  and 
felt  that  it  was  especially  good. 

Levenson:    It  was  Americans  Betrayed.* 

Kingman:     Yes,  I  felt  that  that  was  very  good.   I  suppose  that  anybody 
who  was  as  involved  in  the  thing  as  I  was,  so  close  to  the 
people  that  we  were  working  with  and  for,  that  I  possibly  felt 
at  the  time,  that  this  very  careful  scholarly  approach  was  a 
little  academic.   I  don't  think  it  was  really.   I  don't  think 
it  was.   On  the  other  hand  I  suspect  that  they  thought  that  we 
were  a  little  emotional  which  I  don't  feel  that  we  were.   As 
I  told  you  in  conversation  another  time,  if  we'd  been  emotional, 
we'd  have  gone  crazy.  We  had  to  be  just  as  cold  and  tough 
about  this  thing  as  the  people  did  in  the  government. 


*Morton  Grodzins.   Americans  Betrayed:   Politics  and  the 


Japanese  Evacuation. 
1949. 


Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
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Kingman:     Otherwise  we  just  couldn't  possibly  have  operated. 

Levenson:    When  you  say  academic,  do  you  feel  that  they  missed  the 
human  element? 

Kingman:     Well,  quite  naturally,  and  this  is  understandable,  they  had 
to  deal  largely  in  statistics.  And  you  know  statistics  are 
drier  even  than  people.  Of  course,  I  think  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  pieces  of  research  that  was  done  was  by  Dorothea 
Lange,  Paul  Taylor's  wife,  who  was  a  photographer  authorized 
by  the  government  to  photograph  the  evacuation.*  The  actual 
evacuation.   Now  that  is  a  documentation  which  was  certainly 
scholarly,  it  was  certainly  highly  skilled  and  expert,  and 
done  on  a  very  selective  basis  from  her  experience  as  a 
photographer,  and  yet,  she  had  enough  of  the  human  clout, 
shall  we  say,  in  her  pictures  that  I  felt  that  that  kind  of 
documentation  was  even  more  worthwhile  perhaps,  than  some  of 
the  books  that  came  out.   Of  course  I  always  wish  that  there 
would  someday  be  the  novel,  that  no  one  has  come  out  with 
yet.   Not  really. 

What  they  need  --  I  wish  a  Nisei  would  write  --  I  wish 
somebody  who  was  in  high  school  in  one  of  the  Centers  and 
went  out  on  a  student  relocation  arrangement  and  then  later 
went  ahead  and  did  whatever  he  wanted  to  do  and  was  able  to 
do,  he  or  she,  would  write  a  book,  the  book,  that  hasn't 
come  out  yet.  And  that  book  would  have  to  include  the 
combination  of  the  careful  documentation,  careful  research 
plus  the  terrific  tensions,  as  I  say,  the  static  in  the 
atmosphere  which  can't  come  out  of  Caucasian  members  of  a 
sociology  department.   They  just  can't  do  it.   You  don't 
expect  it  and  you  shouldn't.  Academia  is  no  place  for  it  to 
originate,  but  it  has  to  come  out  sooner  or  later. 


Culture  and  Character  as  Factors  in  Successful  Resettlement 

Levenson:    I  know  its  hard  but  how  would  you  sum  up  your  experiences 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Fair  Play  Committee?  Both 
Japanese-Americans  and  WRA  officials  like  Dillon  Myer  and  Bob 
Cozzens  felt  that  your  work  eased  their  lives  and  work.  What 
did  you  learn  from  those  years  that  you  feel  could  be  appplied 
to  other  situations  of  prejudice  and  discrimination? 

Kingman:     Well,  as  you  say,  it's  an  awfully  hard  thing  tc  put  your 

finger  on.   In  the  first  place,  this  type  of  discrimination 
was  a  wartime  thing.   I  mean  this  particular,  not  type,  but 


*See  Dorothea  Lange,  "The  Making  of  a  Documentary  Photographer," 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  1968. 
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Kingman:     this  particular  discrimination  was  a  wartime  thing.  And, 
the  controversies  around  it  were  much  sharper,  more  easily 
defined  than  are  most  prejudice  situations.   There  was 
nothing  subtle  about  it. 

The  discrimination  was  based,  purely,  on  what  people 
thought  a  person  who  looked  like  that  and  who  came  from  that 
kind  of  a  family  would  do.   Now,  all  discrimination  doesn't 
necessarily,  isn't  necessarily  based  on  that,  but  I  think 
most  discrimination  is  based  on  fear!  And  there  was  certainly 
fear  in  those  days.'  On  the  part  of  the  general  public,  a  fear 
of  Japan  and  then  an  inability  to  dissociate  the  loyal  from 
the  disloyal. 

With  most  discrimination,  it  seems  to  me  --  I  would  say 
it's  all  based  on  fear  of  one  kind  or  another  --  it  might  be 
economic.   In  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States  the 
discrimination  against  blacks  is  based  on  different  things, 
the  economy  and  tradition  in  the  South  and  probably  physical 
fear  in  the  North.  Which  is  an  entirely  different  thing. 

Learning  from  what  we  did,  what  might  be  done  for  other 
racial  minorities,  I  can't  help  thinking,  we  had,  even  though 
we  had  a  war  to  contend  with,  we  had  the  breaks  in  having  a 
highly  literate,  highly  sensitive  group  which  recognized  the 
necessity  of  being  visible.   This  is  something,  of  course, 
that  the  blacks  are  recognizing  now  for  the  first  time.   They 
used  to  dislike  their  visibility  but  now  they're  getting  a 
pride  in  being  black.   And  that's  the  first  step,  probably, 
towards  doing  the  sorts  of  things,  on  a  different  level  than 
the  Nisei  did. 

Now  the  Nisei  segregated  themselves,  purposely  went  into 
this  Army  set-up  in  a  segregated  unit,  to  prove  something. 
They  didn't  need  it  to  prove  it  to  themselves.   They  already 
had  a  rich  cultural  background.   They  didn't  have  to  prove 
anything  to  themselves  but  they  were  out  to  prove  to  everybody 
else,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  so  successful  meant  that 
what  we  had  to  do  was  simply  to  interpret  what  they  were  doing. 
In  other  words,  we  had  a  lot  of  wonderful  ammunition.   In 
addition  to  that,  we  were  working  with  the  government. 

We  never  worked  against  the  government.  While  plenty  of 
people  in  our  organization  thoroughly  disapproved  and  spoke  up 
strongly  against  evacuation  of  any  kind  at  any  time  the  Com 
mittee's  official  position  was  --  this  is  wartime  --  evacuation 
is  being  ordered  and  we  will  support  the  government  in  that. 
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Kingman:    But  we  were  very  eager  that  what  the  government  did,  while 
they  were  gone,  would  be  done  on  a  civilian  basis  and  we 
kept  that  pressure  on  as  much  as  we  could.   Urging  that  the 
Centers,  for  instance,  not  be  taken  over  by  the  military 
which  is  what  there  was  a  lot  of  public  pressure  for.  And 
even  Tule  Lake  was  only  temporarily  taken  over  by  the  Army 
at  one  time.   I  think  that  working  for  and  with  other  minor 
ities  since  then,  I  feel  that  one  particular  factor  is  still 
very,  very  sound.   That  is  the  absolute  necessity  for 
accentuating  the  positive  relationships  between  and  within 
different  (or  differing)  groups,  and  building  upon  them, 
avoiding  such  negative  aspects  as  might  bring  about  the 
development  of  potential  roadblocks. 

It  was  a  demanding  period,  an  exhausting  period  but  a 
thoroughly,  thoroughly  satisfying  one.  When  it  was  over.   It 
was  frustrating  many  times  and  heartbreaking  many,  many  more 
times.   But  once  again,  I  always  say  it  was  the  one  white 
horse  I  brought  in  a  winner.   But  it  was  just  because  they 
were  what  they  were . 

Levenson:   The  Japanese -Americans? 

Kingman:    Yes.   That's  right.   It  would  be  a  different  thing  --  I  don't 
mean  that  it  would  have  come  out  differently,  maybe  it  would 
have  maybe  it  wouldn't  --  but  as  I  say,  we  had  a  choice  group 
of  people,  persons,  much  more  so  than  any  of  us  realized  when 
we  started. 

N 

Levenson:    Is  that  right? 

Kingman:    I  knew  individuals.   I  had  ever  since  I  was  in  high  school, 
when  I  played  basketball,  I  was  a  tall  center  and  my  side 
center  was  a  little  Japanese-American  girl.   Came  up  to  about 
my  elbow  but  we  were  great  friends  and  she  was  the  only  Nisei 
friend  I  had,  I  think,  until  I  was  here  as  an  adult  and  some 
of  the  Nisei  students  were  at  Stiles  Hall,  the  University  YMCA, 
I  got  acquainted  with  them.   Then  I  met  the  Obatas  at  the  time 
of  the  evacuation  and  their  older  son,  Kim  Obata  became  one 
of  my  very,  very  dear  friends,  he  and  his  wife.  And  from  then 
on  I  became  better  acquainted.   I  remember  a  young  dentist, 
Dr.  Takahashi,  who  lives  here  in  Berkeley  now.   He  and  his 
wife  Barbara  who  was  a  public  health  nurse,  went  to  the  reloca 
tion  center  in  Topaz.  All  youngsters,  everybody,  not  just 
youngsters,  had  to  be  vaccinated  and  take  several  shots  before 
leaving.   And  how  it  could  be  done  all  of  a  sudden  nobody  knew 
and  then  it  was  suddenly  arranged  to  get  it  done  by  Herrick 
Hospital  and  Barbara  Takahashi  was  the  head  of  the  whole  project, 
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Kingman:    It  was  so  incongruous  you  know.   There  she  was,  subject  to 

being  sent  away  to  the  relocation  center  and  running  practically 
the  whole  hospital  for  a  couple  of  days. 

The  whole  thing  was  incongruous,  but  since  there  was  this 
type  of  person  involved,  it  made  our  job,  in  many  ways,  easier. 
Because  they  had  of  course,  a  culture  behind  them  for  thousands 
of  years,  and  it's  a  culture  which,  aside  from  some  of  the 
religious  emphases  which  have  been  made,  a  culture  which  works 
right  into  ours  very  easily.   They  are  industrial-economy 
minded,  just  as  we  are.  At  the  same  time  I  like  to  think 
that  we  are  as  sensitive  in  many  ways  as  they  are.   So  that 
helped  us  an  awful  lot.   Helped  in  public  relations. 

But  there  were  times  when  we  didn't  know  what  direction 
we  were  going  in  next. 

Levenson:   I'm  not  quite  clear  how  it  helped  in  the  public  relations, 
do  you  mean  in  terms  of  successes  made? 

Kingman:    By  the  confidence  we  could  have  in  what  we  were  doing.  We 

were  not  talking  about  somebody  strange.  We  were  not  talking 
about  somebody  who  was  so  different  from  us  that  they  were 
impossible  of  understanding.   They  were  just  exactly  like  us. 
And  many  of  them  with  the  same  types  of  educational  background, 
which  also  helped. 

Levenson:    I  think  that  would  have  been  true  of  Berkeley,  but  would  it 
have  been  true  of  many  of  the  agricultural  areas? 

Kingman:    Well,  it's  true  as  far  as  the  Nisei  were  concerned.   Because, 
as  you  know,  they  had  the  highest,  per  capita,  number  of 
college  graduates  of  any  racial  group  in  the  country.   Including 
ours.   And  out  of  that  group  they  had  the  highest  per  capita 
ratio  of  Phi  Beta  Kappas.  And  they  also  had,  by  ratio,  the 
lowest  juvenile  delinquency  record  or  criminal  record,  in  fact 
it  was  so  infinitesimal  it  couldn't  be  registered.   So  it  was 
a  very  high  class  group  of  people  that  we  were  trying  to 
interpret  to  an  antagonistic  public.   But,  how  successful  it 
would  have  been  if  it  would  have  been  a  different  type  of 
person  I  don't  know.   I  don't  know.  We  always  say  that  they 
did  their  own  public  relations,  by  being  what  they  were." 

Levenson:   Perhaps  in  the  end  that  is  the  answer. 

Kingman:    That's  right.   Sometimes  that  has  to  be  interpreted,  if  the 
public  is  blind  enough,  or  blinded  enough.   In  this  case  I 
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Kingman:    think  they  had  been  blinded,  rather  than  were  blind. 

Levenson:    Because  the  majority  of  the  press,  on  the  west  coast,  was 
hostile. 

Kingman:    That's  right.  A  great  majority.  And  in  relation  to  other 
minorities  I  don't  think,  in  the  same  way,  the  general 
majority  of  the  public  is  as  much  blinded  as  they  are  blind, 
In  many  instances,  or  course,  it  would  be  blinded.   But 
mostly  blind  from  many  generations  of  whatever  it  is  that 
creates  discrimination. 


Insights  into  Race  Prejudice 


Kingman:    Of  course  we  always  took  the  position,  and  I  don't  think  it 
was  very  intelligent  of  us  sometimes,  but  we  did  take  the 
.position  that  given  the  facts  the  American  public  is  an 
open-minded  public.   That  given  the  facts,  given  the  informa 
tion,  given  the  checks  and  balances  of  this  on  the  one  hand 
and  that  on  the  other,  the  pros  and  the  cons,  they'll  come 
up  with  a  fair  assessment.   And  this  is  all  that  we  were 
asking  for. 

Levenson:    And  do  you  think  you  got  it? 

Kingman:    Eventually,  yes.   But  it  comes  back  to  that  thing  again 
--  without  the  Nisei  we  could  never  had  done  it.   Never. 
And  the  magnificent  operation,  I  think,  of  the  WRA  and  the 
very  fine  attitude  of  the  War  Department  and  the  Justice 
Department.  And  by  the  War  Department  I  mostly  mean  civilian 
War  Department,  plus  the  great  majority  of  the  military.   The 
great  majority. 

Levenson:   You  said  something  earlier  about  riding  a  white  horse? 

Kingman:    Well,  I  simply  said  that  during  one's  lifetime  one  gets 

interested  in  various  and  sundry  causes  and  does  what  one  can 
at  times  and  sometimes  you're  lucky  and  sometimes  you're  not. 
But  as  far  as  working  with  these  loyal  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry  during  World  War  II  was  concerned,  and  doing  what 
we  could  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  return  after  they 
were  evacuated  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  after  the  magnifi 
cent  job  they  did  both  in  uniform  and  out,  we  can  look  back 
on  it  now  and  as  I  say,  I've  said  to  you  and  I've  said  to  many 
people  --  this  is  one  white  horse  where  I  came  in  a  winner. 
And  it's  probably  as  satisfying  a  feeling  as  anybody  could  have. 
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APPENDIX  A 


V.rAR  CCL..3S  TO  THE  CIIURCli  DCOR 
Diary  cT  a  Church  Secretary  in  Dor^aley,  Califcrnia.  .Ipril  20  to  May  1,  1942 


Monday,  Avril  20.   This  VAIS  a  day  I  hoped  to  give  almost  completely  to  China 
Relief,  but  littlo  jobs  at  the  church  kept  me  there  till  eleven,  v:hen  I  turned 
things  over  to  a  substitute  and  hurried  away.  A  luncheon  of  the  China  Relief 
Committee,  v.h<-re  ever/one  v;as  pleased  to  know  v/e  have  received  in  the  first  week 

.|i-,500  of  Berkeley's  vlO.OOO  quota.   Someone  suggested  v.-c  send  out  another  3,000 
letters  to  a  district  not  covered  in  our  first  11,'JLO  l-.:t '-,•;[",,  so  that  devolved 
on  ne  as  secretary.   Off  1  hustled  to  printer  to  order  .'.ore  copiec  of  letter, 
pledge  card  and  return  envelope,  to  addressograph  office  to  arrange  for  envelopes 
to  be  addressed,  and  back  to  ny  own  office  at  the  church  to  round  up  volunteers 
to  handle  th»?  mailing  Job. 

Aruy  officers  were  looking  over  the  parish  house  when  I  returned,  making 
plans  for  use  of  the  building  as  a  control  center  for  the  registering  and  evacuating 
of  Japanese  from  the  Berkeley  area.   Dr.  Loper,  the  minister,  and  I  welcome  the 
use  of  the  church  by  the  government,  but  wonder  what  some  of  the  old-timers  will 
say  when  the  word  gets  around. 

Tonight  at  7:30  a  special  meeting  of  the  Church  Council  was  held,  for  pre 
sentation  of  this  project.   The  Board  of  Trustees  had  already  given  their  consent, 
but  the  Council  had  to  discuss  mechanics  of  how  to  get  along,  with  fifteen  organi 
zations  or  more  scheduled  to  use  the  building  over  the  week-end.   There  v;as  consi 
deration  of  where  the  choir  would  rehearse,  how  they  would  reach  tie  choir  loft 
without  going  through  f-ilgrim  Hall,  what  the  Boy  Scouts  could  do,  where  tho  lively 
Winthrop  Leaguers,  high  school  age,  could  meet.  And  when  these  issues  had  been 
settled  Dr.  Loper  went  on  with  another  project:  should  the  church  extend  hospitality 
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in  soir.e  form  to  the  Japanese  being   evacuated?     He  outlined  his  thought  that 
through  a  corrdttee  of   the  V.'oran's  Association  arrangements  cou  i  d  be  made  to  have 
flov/ers   in  the  various  rooms,  to  open  the  church  parlors  and  the  kindergarten  room, 
to  have  cots  available  for  people  to   reob,  to  serve  tea  and  fruit  and  candvn.ch.es 
end  have  host.-:  and  hostesses   on  hand  to  give  the  evacuees  friendliness,     "..'hen  he 
a  sired  for  discussion  r.o  dissenting   opinion  was  evident,   though  I    suspected  that 
here  and   there  in  the   group  enthusiasm  was  a  bit  thin.     Ke  suggested  having  a 
letter  130  cut  over  his   signature,   expressing  the  church  people's  interest  and 

-...rathy  to  vard  the  evacuees.     Everything  was  approved,  and  as  the  : meeting 
broke  up  into  littl  e  groups   h'rs.   ?ulner  remarked,   "I  wouldn't  have  missed  this 
meeting  for  anyth-.--.gt"  and  .  .rs.  Trock  said,   "I'm  proud  of  my  church  for  initiating 
thisi"     Haie   at   10:45.     Long  day. 

Tues day ,    ,' pr  i 1.21.     Dr.   Leper  drew  up  a  first  draft  of  the  letter  to  be  given  the 
Japanese   evacuees,  and  I    phoned  ministers   of   leading  churches  to  be  sure  they  wo-.; Id 
meet 'him  at  the  Berkeley  fellowship  luncheon  this  noon,  to   discuss  it.     I   tried  to 
geb  a  head  start  on  my  church  calendar  for  the  printer,   buo  couldn't  catch  Or, 

Loper  long  enough  to  get   infor.rj.tion  from  him  for  it.     He  had  two  funerals  and  a 

• 
death  today,    poor  rian.     I'\e   suggested  that  he  not  preach  next  Sunday  on  "Has 

Science  Outmoded  2eligion'"  as  announced  —  that  when  history,    in  the  fom  of 
government  evacuation  of  Berkeley  citizens,    co^.ss  to  our   doorstep  he  shouldn't 
ignore  it.     "Yes,   yes,"  he  says,    on  the  fly,    "but  I    can't  think  now.     haybe 

• 

to.-.orro-.T  I'll  have  a  bright   idea." 

Mrs.   Hadden  phcned  in  to  say  tho.t  she  had  heard  of  the  church's  program 
for  the  Japanese  and  v/as  so  proud  she  wanted  to  weep,  and  Dr.  Hadden  wanted  to 
be  called  on  for  duty  as  host  on  Saturday,    if  he  could  be  of  service. 

Dr.  Lopcr  ca;.io  back  from  luncheon  with  the  I-erkelcy  ministers  arid   said  his 
draft  of  the  letter  to  evacuees  would  have  to  bo  done  over,  that  their  feeling 
was  that  all  churches  should  hav    a   share  and  not  just  the    'irst  Conjregatioral 
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do  it  all.  So  Dr.  Lopcr  retired  into  his  study  to  labor  over  a  new  version,  to 

go  out  over  two  signatures,  his  and  that  of  the  Berkeley  Fellowship  of  Churches. 
After  he  labored  over  it  a  while  he  read  it,  over  the  phone,  to  Kim  Obata, 
president  of  the  Japanese-American  Association  and  son  of  Professor  Obata  of  the 
University,  and  to  Galen  Fisher  and  Mrs.  Kingman  of  the  Fair  Play  Committee,  to 
be  sure  everything  is  said  in  such  a  -way  no  one  can  take  offense.  Then  he  brought 
it  in  to  ay  desk  and  plunked  it  down.   "Mow  you  give  it  a  final  working-over  and 
send  it  off  to  the  printer.  See  if  we  can  get  it  back  tomorrow."  The  printer 
groaned.   "Miss  Breed  I  What  kind  of  miracles  do  you  expect  of  us?" 


x±D^^ 

to3C£23Ct^3C3l5W1» 


The  government  officials  xzjaaadbaadt  began  getting  the  Large  Assembly  read 
for  use  as  the  Civil  Control  Station.  A  switchboard  was  installed  at  the  far  end, 
by  the  stage,  with  some  eight  telephones  around  the  room.   The  dining  tables, 
end  to  end,  made  a  counter  across  part  of  the  space.   I  couldn't  get  on  with  my 
church  calendar  and  publicity  —  they  kept  calling  me  to  ask  ?/here  this  turned 
on  and  v.hether  we  had  thumbtacks.  I  put  an  assistant  :to  work  making  signs, 
long  arrovs  saying  "Public  Telephone",   "Lounge",   "Women's  Rest  Room?   "Kindergar 
ten",  etc. 

The  Gazette  cane  out  this  evening  with  a  long  story  on  the  evacuation  order 
and  the  fact  that  the  Civil  Control  Station  is  to  be  in  pilgrim  Kail,  with  the 
registration  to  start  Saturday  and  Sunday.   Now  everyone  knows  —  and  we  don't 
have  to  be  aiuia  about  our  military  secrets. 

• 

V/ednesday,  April  22:   Fifteen  people  turned  up  to  help  on  my  China  Relief  letters, 
and  went  vigorously  to  work  in  the  Small  Assembly  while  I  dashed  in  and  out, 
answering  questions  for  the  government  people  preparing  the  Large  Assembly  for 
the  Japanese  evacuation.   Let  not  your  right  hand  know,  etc.  lie  finished  the 
v.hole  3000  letters  ut  noon,  and  Julean  Arnold  took  the  three  big  cartons  full 
down  th  the  post  Office.   It  was  one  of  my  days  for  commandeering  all  who  dropped 
by.   1  caught  Ruth  S^age  and  put  ha  r  to  addressing  envelopes,  grabbed  Dayton 
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Axtell  when  he   came  to   see  Dr.   Loper  and   put  him  to  work  helping  Jean  Hecox  on 

the  painting  of  signs,   phoned  Elsie  Culver  and  put  her  to  work  on  Dr.  Loper' s 
air  warden  file,   making  a  duplicate  card   system. 

Still  no  calendar  information  f rom  Dr.  Loper,   so   I  can't  complete  my  copy 
for  the  printer.      He  is   getting  organization  under  way  for  the  hospitality  to 

evacuees,  working  out  a  system  whereby  the  Congregational  women  are  in   charge 

the  first  day,   the  Episcopalians   the   second,   and   so  on.  Corked  late.      A  thousand 
people  came  by  to  ask  a  thousand  questions. 

Thu rsday ,  April   23;      Finally  pinned  Dr.   Lopor  down  long  enough  to   get  data  for 
the  calendar.     He  has   changed  his    subject  to   PAYIhG  THE  FIDDLER  —  not   good,  but 
better  than  the  other,   auxJudiaJacjdsracx Mcxxsscaic xxyScxxaat    I  wrote  a  pargraph  re  the 
evacuees,   and  Dr.   Loper  was  too  busy  to   edit  or  change  it,    so   in  it  went,   and  I 
phoned  it  all  down  to  the  printer. 

Big  Arny  nan   appeared  in  my  door  to   inquire  what   room  had  been  assigned 
for  the   soldiers.      Tfrytr~mug  first   I   knew  soldiers  were  to  be   quartered   in  the 
building.      Dr.   Loper   let  them  take  their   choice,   and   came  bick  to   report  that  we 
now  had   five   strapping  privates  bedded  down  in  the  Nursery,   for  the  woek. 

,«7ac  Xxasaaaau&ayisjpaertJ&ns^^ 

cfcocucoGX  ±KXX  «xxi  ^acnB±tE?x3uadxxioEX3C3ciAjxxi  xJbeKixiikExsjc 


, 

xxaja^ 
amoodbc 

At  last  I    got  my   churcii  ads   y.i?d   nev.s    stories   off  to   the  papers,   and  broadcast 
announ  cements   off   to   t^e   studio,   and    cleaned  uj    my   regular  work,    and   the   printer 
brougrit    bus    con-;loted    copies   of   the   letter   to    t;  e    evxoio:  s. 

I    ]oft  at   5   for   Internationa]    H-.-use,    to   .sec   the   display   of   };io'var«s  by 
I-  •  ..?...  ...,,,•  obata  of   tae  Art  Dopart-nent  ,   \.ho   is  bein--  evacuated  v/ith   tho  rest. 
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He  gave  a  demonstration  of  his  brush  work,  and  ended  with  a  brief  announcement 
th:it  hs  hop^  to  ccne  back  fron  his  absence  from  Berkeley  with  a  series  of 
jointings  of  tho  desert.  The  sale  of  his  pictures  ($3  to  515)  brought  in  some 
.'450,  which  will  be  used  at  tho  University  as  the  Obuta  Scholarship,  to  bo  given 

to  the  student  most  in  need  because  of  war,  regardless  of  race  or  creed.  T.'.adame 

• 

Obata  was  not  there  —  probably  at  home,   packing.     Berkeley  is  going  to  miss  her 

classes   in  Flower  Arrangement,    so   popular  up   to  December  7. 

. 
Ixxxx  i'.arion  Kosen.xrooocfcjritbrxiqc  xtxxxtacnDdciaotxtebaacaa:  and   I     v-ulked  up 

the  hill   together.      "It  was   such  a  lovely   exhibit,"   she   said   in  thnt  gontle  voice 
of  hers   with    the  merest  }iint  of  accent.      "Everybody  was   so  kind.      I    feel    so   sorry 
for  the  Japanese."     ^nd    she  would  —  a   refugee   from  Hitler  herself,   her  ov/n 
family   scattered   over  the  world,   parents   in  England,    sister  in  Sweden,  brothers 
ir.  Switzerland,   and   now  suddenly  even  here  in  America   she  has  beco-ie  an  enemy 
alien  who  must  be   careful   to   &e  in  her  room  every  night  at   curfew  time. 

LJy  little  house  i-s  beautifully  dressed  in  new  blue  Chinese   rugs  which  by 
a  hapiy  accident   match  the  blue   of  ny  Hundred  Babies  tapestry  bought  years   ago 
in  Peking.      The   rugs  are  a  loan,   for   the   duration,    from  the  Kajiwaras   in  San 
Francisco,  and  much  as  I  admire  them  I  huve  a  guilty  feeling  of  being  a  war 
profiteer. 

Friday,  April   24  {     Ran  about  the  building  sticking  up  signs,   labeling  the  North 
Room  "Lounge"  and  the  parlor  "Berkeley  Church  Hospitality  Committee",   etc.     The 
Government  officials  had  a  long  afternoon  conference  on  procedure,  beginning 
tomorrow.     The^  have  their  room  divided  off  fend  their  ov.n  signs  up:    "Federal 
Security",    "Federal  Reserve  Bank",    "Employment  Service"  and  the  like.     Many 
Japanese  come  to  my  door,   and  I  wave   them  on  to  the  door   that   says    "Civil   Control 
Station".      The   letter   to   the   evacuees   is   ready  now  for  distribution.     Hiss   Ruth 
price,   busy  teacher  at  Berkeley  High  School,   phoned  in    to  ask   if  she  could  work 
at   the   church   as  hostess  tomorrow.      "So   many  of  the  Japanese  young  people  have 
been  my  students,   you  know,"   she   said,    "and  I  want  to  do  anything  I   can  to  help." 
Dr.   Raoul  Auernheiner ,   who   is  to   speak   Sunday  evening,    called. to   inquii-c  about 
v/hora  ho   choiild  go.     Very   appropriate  to  have  a  refugee  from  Naziism  speaking  at 
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a  time  when  our  own  refugees  are  lining  up  in  queues  for  evacuation.  He  said 
he  liked  the  title  I'd  given  him,  "Hitler  —  Today's  Napoleon." 

At  the  end  of  a  long  day  of  many  interruptions,  when  I  was  in  my  late- 
afternoon  sag,  came  a  telephone  call:  "Is  this  the  Congregational  Church?  Well, 
will  you  answer  one  question  for  me?  1/Vhy  do  we  have  to  be  so  nice  to  the  Japs, 
feed  then  lunch,  give  them  tea  and  hospitality?  They  aren't  treating  our  boys 
that  way."  I  drew  a  long  breath  and  rose  to  the  challenge,  hinting  that  of  course 
wo  with  our  higher  (we  think)  standards  wouldn't  want  to  imitate  what  Japan  was 
doing  anyway,  reminded  her  that  someone  once  had  said  "Love  your  enemy,",  went  on 
to  describe  the  hectic  week  this  had  been  with  government  plans  changing  from  day 
to  day  and  ours  having  to  change  as  fast  to  keep  up,  told  of  various  good  and 
gentle  Japanese  who  were  as  sensitive  and  humiliated  by  this  experience  as  w£ 
v/ould  be,  etc.   "I  know,"  the  voice  went  on.   "There  are  good  ones  and  bad  ones,   I 
guess.   I   get  all  mixed  up."   "So  d£  I,"  I  admitted,  and  she  laughed  and  I 
laughed,  and  she  thanked  me  very  nicely  and  hung  up.  Never  did  tell  mo  her  nane. 

The  Berkeley  Gazette  came  out  tonight  with  an  article  saying  "China  Relief 
Drive  needs  about  £2000"  and  a  paragraph  ubout  the  various  committee  members  and 
their  help  in  boosting  the  cause  along.   "Miss  Eleanor  Breed,  Secretary  of  the 
Committee,  has  helped  considerably  in  her  spare  time."  Spare  ti'ael 

Saturday,  April  25:   Down  to  the  church  at  7j45  a.m.,  and  it  was  something  of  a 
shock  to  find  one  soldier  with  gun  stationed  at  the  curb,  and  two  at  the  door,  with 
another  inside  at  the  door  to  the  Control  Station  office.  A  big  crowd  of  steno 
graphers  and  government  officers  wers  all  at  their  desks.  Mrs.  Kingman  of  the 
Pair  Flay  Committee  was  receptionist,  directing  people  hither  and  yon.   The 
soldiers  and  their  lieutenant  wore  very  considerate  of  the  Japanese,  I  noticed, 
treating  them  like  human  beings.  Good  old  America'. 

Dr.  Loper  was  streaking  here  and  there,  greeting  Japanese  ministers,  seeing 
that  all  the  church  hosts  and  hostesses  v/ere  on  their  jobs  and  yet  were  out  from 
under  governmental  feet.   I  had  to  haul  one  of  our  dear  old  men  —  who  considers 
hiswhite  hair  a  badge  of  special  privilege  —  out  of  the  Large  Assembly  and  explain 
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that  this  v.us  our  church  all  right,  except  that  we'd  loaned  it  to  Uncle  Sam  tempo  - 
rarily  and  right  now  he  was  making  the  rules. 

A  young  Japanese  came  to  my  door  with  a  question:  "Could  v.e  1-ave  the 
ashes  of  so-ieona  hero  in  this  church?"  I  turned  him  over  to  Dr.  Loper  who  made 
arrangements,  and  the  young  man  left,  returning  in  half  an  hour  with  a.  square  box 
wrapped  in  a  white  silk  furoshiki.   "This  is  the  ashes  of  the  children  and  my 
mother,"  he  said  to  Dr.  Loper  as  they  went  down  the  hall.  The  white  box  was 
deposited  in  the  locked  Trustees'  Room  in  the  Tower,  and  I  think  Dr.  Loper  made 
a  little  ceremony  of  it,  for  he  came  back  looking  rather  upset. 

"3et  you've  got  your  sermon  for  tomorrow  ready  now,"  I  ventured. 

"V«ell,  maybe,  but  do  I  dare  to  use  it?" 


:^^ 
'x^diobcLTS  xxpcxxxiod;ix:a;  xratxptiofr  xrag^oc&ctiac  x&x^xfcxi^x^ptocxiscxxi&dxxiQnte 

3fcxaci£cxkxCTK;^j&:?xso^iG$Jstxx^g^^ 

s&B^x&c^*?1^^^1^^ 
x&tA&ztortx^'^iaatt^ 


At  noon  frienns   dropped  in  to  lure  me  out  to  lunch  with  them,  but   I  couldn't 
leave.      I    showed  them  around  the  building  with  its  many  changes,   and  they  ate 


3Qoaaacccct3B6adsboac  seemed  jpaefc&jx  happy  that  their   church  was  trying  to  ease  the 


—  ) 
evacuation  for  the  Japanese  a  little.  They  said  that  Sato,  who  usually  does  their 

I 
gardening,  came  to  than  today  to  say  politely  that  he  was  so  sorry  but  he  couldn't   / 

come  today  —  he  had  to  go  to  the  First  Congregational  Church  and  register.   "You 
know,"  he  told  them,  "they  are  going  to  serve  tea.  It  is  the  only  church  in  the 

i 

State  of   California  that   is   serving  tea  to   the  Japanese."     Uy   friends   hastened  to 
claim  membership   in  this  wonderful   church,   and   said  they   could   see  their   stock   rise 
in  his   estimation. 
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A  telephone  call-    "Will  there  be  church  tomorrow?     Oh,   I  thought  maybe  the 
Japanese  were  taking  over." 

The  Berkeley  Gazette  this  evening  has  a  long  full  front-page  story  of  the 
use  of  I'll^rim  Hall   for  evacuation,   telling  of  the  army  being  quartered  in  the 
Nursery  rind  ending  with  a  long  quote  from  our  much-labored-over  letter  to  the 
evacuees.     There   is  also  a  long  article  I   sent  them  about  the  changes  in  the 
Sunday  program  for  the  various    church  groups.     And   there   is   a  congratulatory 

• 

editorial   on  the   China  Relief  Drive,   which   reached   its   quota  of    *10,000  today, 
food  old   3',-rkale/l 

Sunday,   April   26   —   Down  to   the   church  by   8,    arid  Pi  1  grin  Hall   crov/ded,   with   people 
two-deep  waiting  in  the  Deception  Room,    and  i«l<~s.  Kingman  standing  at  the  doorway 
to   the   government   office   iJke   the  head  v/aiter  at  a  popular  restaurant,   giving 
out  pink  tickets   v.-ith   nu.ib'-rs   on.      Soldiers   ure     till   on   nj'trd  at    the  doors,   which 
must  be   st^rtlinr  to   parents   in  the  habit  of  unloading   children  there   each   Sunday 
morning.      I    ot^tio/i&d  one  of   tl.e  nen   ther--   to   direct   ^oo;1o  Around  lil^rin  Ifall 
and   into   the  .  u:n   chu;'cJ>   for   services. 

Dr.   iovur's   sermon  en   "raying  the  Fiddler"  v;as  jrctty   good,    considering 
th=tt  he   h-isn't   -^d  time   all  week   to   collect  his   thoughts.      He  hinted   th'xt   1   had 
nagged  hi  a   i.:if.o   chan^i-g  his   subject  at  the   last  moment  —  but  he  would   have  any 
way.      r.<3   spoke  on   how  this    evacuation  that  v.as   going  on  behind  the   doors   of  rilgrim 
Hall   wus   the   result  of  ';    stream  poisoned   at   its   source,    saying  that  you   couldn't 
riane   patly  what   v.^s   t'ne  particular   cause  any  more   than  you  could   tell  v.ho   crucified 
Jesus.     Was   it  the  Jews?      the  money-changers?      Pilate?      He   spoke   of  so:ne   of   the 
jrobleros  we  are  trying  to  meet,   mentioning  that   one  was  to  find  people  to  take 
the  much-beloved  pets  of  the  children  who  were   having   to  depart  and  who  didn't 
want  their   cats   and  dogs   to  be  killed.      One  of  the  deaconesses  met  me   at   the   close 
of  the  service.      "I'd  be   glad  to   take  a  Japanese   cat,"   she    said,    "if  it  will    get 
along  all   right  vdth   my  American   cat." 

Home   fro.'.i  church  late  —  vuit*?d   to   see   the  v/edding  of  a   soldier  and  his 
bride,    both  new  her'?   from  r.-iinriesota. 
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Monday,  April  27.   Rainy  and  cold,  and  the  soldiers  at  the  door  stand  inside  for 
shelter.   "No  Parking  on  this  Street  Today"  si^ns  along  Durant  and  Channir.g,  with 
exceptions  for  the  anny  jeep.  Everything  was  very  quiet  today.  All  1100  Japanese 
were  registered  in  the  first  two  days,  and  this  was  the  lull  before  the  beginning 
of  the  actual  evacuation.  Today  was  assigned  to  the  Quakers  for  hospitality,  and 
they  carae  very  eager  to  be  of  help,  and  I  had  to  tell  them  there  were  no  Japanese 
today . 

A  miscellany  of  questions;  "Are  there  any  dogs  left?  I'll  be  glad  to  take 
one,  only  I  don't  v.-ant  a  good  dog.   I  just  want  a  mutt  puppy." 

"Do  you  have  Chinese  members  of  this  church?  My  Japanese  servant  has  had 
to  leave,  and  I  thought  maybe  you  could  find  a  Chinese  for  me.   I  just  don't  know 
what  1'n  £oing  to  do." 

"Got  any  more  dogs?  I'd  like  one.  I  live  in  a  trailer  and  v/ork  «.t  Richmond 
shipping  yard.  And  by  the  way,  do  you  know  where  my  wife  and  1  should  go  to  adopt 
4  baby?" 

One  of  tho  soldiers  on  ^uard  mentioned  that  he'd  been  over  to  Miss  Chandler's 
for  strawberry  shortcake,  that  she'd  sent  out  word  that  all  the  soldiers  at  the 
church  v;ere  invited.  Little  Miss  Chandler  has  an  unconquerable  spirit.   The 
deaconesses  have  tried  for  years  to  get  her  to  go  to  a  rest  home,  but  she  won't 
give  up  her  independence  and  her  modest  little  apartment  next  door  to  Pilgrim  Hall. 
Deaf,  crippled  so  she  can't  sit  —  she  can  only  lie  down  or  hobble  about  on  a 
crutch  —  she  reads  avidly  (cad  crochets  bedspreads  for  an  assortment  of  nieces, 
and  occasionally  shuffles  into  my  office  for  a  chat.   Usually  she  catches  me  at  a 
time  when  I 'a  too  busy  to  shout  into  her  ear  phones,  poor  dear,  and  then  she 
beams  brightly  and  shuffles  back  out. 

I  decided  !.!iss  Chandler  couldn't  r,et  the  bebt  of  me,  so  I  invited  threo  of 
the  soldiers  up  to  dinner.   Hurried  to  grocery  and  home  to  start  things  off, 
then  got  panicky  about  what  would  I  do  to  entertain  three  young  men  all  evening, 
so  phoned  Gertrude  Jacobs  at  International  House,  and  up  she  came.  Three  friends 
dropped  in  during  the  evening,  and  we  had  a  lively  game  of  skittles  and  much  fun. 
The  soldiers  \vure  from  North  Dakota,  and  Arkansas  and  Oregon  —  very  nice  lads. 
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I  don't  know  whether  it  was  this  trio  or  some  of  the  other:  soldiers,  but  «-  'ytovf3 
frfim.)  of  them  went  down  town  with  some  of  the  Japanese  boys  the  other  night  for 
dinner.  That's  a  secret  we  aren't  supposed  to  tell  the  Lieutenant. 

Tu e jid ay •,  April  28,  the  beginning  of  the  evacuation.  The  pioneer  group  of  evacuees  ^ 
w*s  waiting  at  '-he  church  this  morning,  including  lovely  Ann  Saito  of  the  staff 
of  International  House,  who  had  a  secretarial  job  at  Tanforan  waiting  for  her  1 
so  she  went  «at  on  the  first  bus.   The  Control  Office  has  lists  posted  around 

its  wills  saying  who  is  to  go  v/hen,  find  many  Japanese  come  to  read.  Among  the 

I 
first  group  was  o  pair  of  newlyv/eds,  arm  in  arm,  the  bride  with  a  collegiate 

bandana  around  her  head  and  a  flower  in  her  pompadour,  and  a  big  American  flag 
in  brilliants  on  her  lapel.  There  were  two  babies  in  baskets,  a  three-week-old 
little  girl,  and  a  six- months-old  boy.  And  everyone,  young, middling  and  old, 
wore     a        tag  around  his  nock  or  hanging  from  his  lapel,  with  name 
printed  on  and  a  number,  for  his  family  group.  One.. port  little  college  girl  in 
slacks  had  her  name  tag  around  her  neck  tied  to  a  chain  from  which  dangled  her 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.   The  preliminary  group  today  is  a  small  one.   Their  duffle 
bags  were  loaded  into  the  big  bus,  and  the  evacuees  went  aboard,  waving  merrily 
and  cracking  jokes  with  their  friends  who  were  to  follow  in  the  next  few  days. 
But  as  the  bus  pulled  out  Ann  Saito  was  crying. 

This  is  the  Baptists'  turn  at  hospitality,  and  they've  sent  over  a  nice 
group  of  women  but  also  a  retired  minister  who  is  just  too  godly.   He  bustles  in 
everywhere  and  goes  around  shaking  hands  with  the  evacuees  and  saying  a  hearty, 
"Jod  bless  you  I?1   I  caught  Ann  and  Michi  looking  at  ea.cn  other  with  a  twinkle 
he  missed.  Dr.  Loper  is  embarrassed.   Th  •  t  sort  of  thing  is  just  whit  he  wanted 
to  avoid  —  yet  how  to  deal  with  a  fellow  i.'iini  ster? 

VVednesday,  April  29;   When  I  arrived  at  the  church  at  8  I  found  a  long  line  of 
baggage  down  the  block  from  Chining  to  Burant,  with  duffle  bags,  suit  cases, 
folding  chairs,  ironing  boards,  cartons,  bundles,  blankets,  card  tables,  cribs. 
Noted  one  good  looking  suitcase  with  stickers  saying  "Rome",   "Paris",  and  one 
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that  caught  me  up  short;  "Hotel  L'etropole,  Beyrouth".  The  street  was  blocked  off, 
with  policemen  at  each  end  permitting  only  Japanese  unloading  more  bundles  to  go 
through,  pretty  soon  along  came  a  big  moving  van  and  trailer,  and  the  call  went 
forth  for  young  men  to  help.  In  a  jiffy  the  Japanese  lads  had  organized  a  sort  of 
old-fashioned  fire  brigade  and  were  swinging  the  bundles  and  duffle  bags  along  a 
line  and  into  the  truck,  joking  and  laughing  as  they  did  so,  perhaps  glad  to  have 
activity  instead  of  the  monotony  of  waiting.  I  note  that  they  take  pains  not  to 
speJ-k  Jap-inase. 

L  a  Ha-11  when  I  went  in  was  already  a-bustle  —  people  reading  the 
boards,  learning  their  assignments  to  Groups  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5, 
i'inding  the  location  for  their  groups  and  settling  down  with  admirable  patience 
to  wait.   Dr  Loper  was  busy  organizing  hospitality,  pulling  tables  into  place, 
working  out  a  system  to  speed  up  the  serving,  and  soon  tea  and  sandwiches  -were 
going  the  rounds.   This  is  the  Methodists'  day,  and  they're  going  at  it  vigorously, 
feeding  not  only  their  niultitude  of  Japanese  but  offering  luncheon  for  the  govern 
ment  workers  and  coffee  und  sandwiches  for  the  soldiers  and  the  bus  drivers. 
They  have  even  made  so  many  sandwiches  they  have  some  left  over,  for  the  Presby 
terians  to  inherit  tomorrow. 

I  am  continually  on  a  trot  —  now  out  in  front  to  see  off  a  bus  load  of 
evacuees,  now  back  to  hunt  up  the  janitor  and  get  him  to  refill  the  t.p.  and 
towels  in  the  rest  rooms,  now  upstairs  to  look  for  Dr.  Loper,  now  back  to  my 
office  because  the  switchboard  is  buzzing,  then  off  again  for  the  janitor  to  get 
him  to  turn  off  the  heat.  Lucky  I  got  my  calendar  off  to  the  printer  last  night. 
Dean  Deutsch  of  the  University,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  wrote  us  today: 
"Allow  me  to  express  my  own  appreciation  for  the  attitude  which  you  and 
your  church  have  taken  with  reference  to  the  Japanese  and  the  American  Japanese 
who  are  being  evacuated.  "I our  action  has  been  one  that  is  proper  and  will  impress 
these  people  with  the  fact  that  the  ideals  which  we  profess  we  try  to  put  irto 
practice.   If  any  criticize  you  for  it,  my  only  thought  would  be  that  they  are    / 
not  truly  Americans  or  Christians. 
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"People  fail  to  recall  that  these  people  who  are  being  evacuated  have  had   \ 
no   charges  against  them  individually;   they  are  not  guilty  of  misconduct.     They 
are  being  removed  because  of   fear,   which  is   gripping  the   hearts  of   some   people. 

Personally,   I   feel   th^t  our  country  will   someday  feel    ashamed  of  its  conduct  in 

i 
this  entire  natter.      In  the  meantime,   however,   it  is    good  to  know  of  actions 

such  as  you  and  the  members   of  your  church  have  taken. "r    Good  old  Deutsch.      I'm 
including  that  first  paragraph  on  the  calendar  —   though  so   far   if  anyone  in  the 
church  disapproves   of   this   project  I    haven't  buen  able   to   smoke  hi:n  out. 

.7 1   -M  ril   50  _._     Down  to   the   church  by   8   ag%in,    and   again  the   long  high   lino 
of  clu-Tle   '•>'-*•  g£   und   miscellany   along  Dana  Street,   v/ith   soldiwrs   on  gu.xrd.      The   first 
groups   of  evictions    >-«re   alr^-'.dyin   their  places,   and  hordes   of  >rer-;bytorian  vc    er; 
vore   flying  around   in  the  kitchen  ar.d  up   and  down  the   hall.      I    saw  one   sentimental 

old   lric'y  syn;-abhizirig  so  v/un^ly  vith  one  fardly  that  the   little   girl,   aged  ten  or 

^^kjfi-r.a-.- 
so,    v/is   sobbing  her  heart  out.      I   caught  Mrs.   Stanley   nun  ter  ,f  mini  ster '  s  vdfe, 


pointed  out    the   old   lady,    and   told  her   to   scold   the  daylights   out   of 

A  Japanese  young  nun  cane   to    the  office  and   said,    "'.Yould  you  mind  if  I   left 
the  church   a   small   donation?      V.e  appreciate  very  much  v.hat  you  are  doing." 

"Goodness,"   I   said,    "what  we  are  doing  is   only  a  small   thing  —  we'd   like 
to  do   lots  more.     But  we'd  be  happier  if  you  would  pavs  your  donation  for  some 
pl.v/   equipment  for  the   children  when  you    get  to   camp." 

The  man  smiled  tuid  bowed.      "IV'e  do   appreciate  i;hat  your  church   has   done,"  he 
said  again,   adding  us  an  afterthought,    "I'm  a  Buddhist." 

This  morning   the   Svto  and  Obata  fa.-oilies   left.      I'll   always   remember   the 
wedding  of  Kimio   Obata  and  his  bride,   ilasa  Sato,    both   graduates  of  the  University, 
which  was   held   in  our  big  church  last   fall  because   their   little  Japanese   Congrega 
tional   Church  was  too   snail    for  their  many  friends.     Madame  Obata  arranged  the 
flowers,   and  the  autu-in   coloring  of  the   giant   crysinthemums  was   reflected   in  the 
gold  dresses   of   the   six  bridesmaids.      The   pastor  of  their  own  church  gave  the 
benediction  in  Jaranose,    and   the   groom  didn't  kiss  tho  bride,   but  othrrwice   it  was 
a  thoroughly  A-n.Qrican  wedding,   even  to  a  big  extravagant   reception  and  dinner   at 

the   Clareiaont   Hotel   afterward,      Sa^aocxixIxaMkxxxipadicjclia  \aS.  vith  many  flashlight   .'.. : 
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photographs  being  taken.   Today  I  took  snapshots  of  Kim  and  his  bride  before 

the  church  where  they  were  married,  this  time  with  a  background  of  miscellaneous 
luggage,  and  with  identification  tags  in  their  lapels.  They  have  been  good  sports 
about  accepting  their  setbacks.  Their  Oakland  shop  closed  promptly  after 
December  7  —  it  had  been  a  wedding  gift  —  and  they  havo  been  working  day  and 
night  to  clear  up  the  Berkeley  Obata  Studio  where  their  parents  have  been  for 
so  long,  professor  Obata,  the  father,  is  taking  the  evacuation  v/ell.  He  has  a 
snail  notebook  in  vhich  he  is  sketching  the  process  —  a  silhouette  of  a  'soldier 
at  the  door,  a  picture  of  the  evacuees  getting  on  the  buees  with  the  cnurch  tower 
high  above.  Mr.  Sato,  father  of  the  bride,  is  a  deacon  in  the  Japanese  Congre 
gational  Church.   He  sent  a  dwarf  maple  tree  from  his  garden  to  Mayor  Gaines 
with  a  letter  asking  him  to  accept  it  "in  appreciation  of  the  privilege  of 
having  lived  in  Berkeley  and  of  the  protection  my  family  and  myself  have  enjoyed,  " 
and  he  gave  a  dwarf  pine  to  Dr.  Loper.   I  tried  to  tell  him  I  was  sorry  this 
war  had  to  come  alon_^ .and  dislodge  him^and  his  family  from  their  horns,  and  he 
smiled  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  said  in  his  broken  English,  "It  is  because 
the  people  forget  God.  Back  there  in  Japan  —  the  people  forget  God." 

Today  on  the  same  bus  went  the  Takahashi  family,  long  residents  of  Berkeley, 
^uakers,  all  graduates  of  the  University.  The  elder  Takahashi  planned  the 
gardens  three  years  ago  for  Treasure  Island. 

Our  soldiers  quartered  in  the  church  Nursery  are  bemoaning  the  fact  that 
soon  they  will  j.ull  out  of  hero.  They've  liked  this  job,  they  tell  us,  with  its 
coffee  and  sandv/iches  in  the  afternoon  and  the  Boy  Scout  room  to  lounge  in,  and 

people  inviting  them  out  to  dinner.   One  of  the  soldiers  who  comes  up  from  Tariforan 

around  a  tree 
in  with  the  buses  played  hide-and-seek/this  morning  with  a  Japanese  lad  of  five, 

and  drew  quite  a  gallery.  A  group  of  Japanese  high  school  girls  stood  about 
chatting  with  one  of  the  soldiers  on  guard,  and  I  heard  one  of  them  say  coyly, 
"We  hope  vou'll  be  stationed  at  our  camp  so  we'll  see  you  some  more." 

Friday,  Hay  1  --  Down  to  the  office  earlier  than  evar  —  7j30  a.m.,  as  the  first  bus 

was  to  leave  at  8.  Ambulances  were  sent  around  to  tho  homes  to  collect  eight  cases 

Vl-  • ' 
of  rmunr.s  "nd  ten  of  measles,  today,  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital  in  San  Bruno  until 
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recovery-.  There  were  more  of  the  lame  and  halt  among  the  evacuees  coming  into 
Pilgrim  Kail  today,  it  seened.  One  paralyzed  old  man  was  carried  in  on  the  back 
of  his  son;  one  old  lady  had  to  be  lifted  up  the  steps  of  the  bus.  Dislocation 
fron  their  homes  and  familiar  surroundings  is  going  to  be  hard  on  people  as  frail 
as  these. 

Today's  babies  were  particularly  enchanting.  One,  wrapped  in  blue  blankets, 
was  a  mite  ten  days  old.   i  stopped  by  a  baaket  holding  a  baby  somewhat  older, 
wrapped  in  pink.   "What's  his  name?"  I  asked. 

"Ronald,"  his  mother  said.   "He's  third-generation  American,  so  of  course 
ne  has  an  American  name." 

My  pet  was  Patty  Yoshida,  aged  eight  months,  dressed  in  a  knitted  pink 
jumper  suit  that  set  off  her  chubby  red-apple  cheeks.   Her  pretty  young  mother 
agreed  readily  to  my  wis-i  to  take  snapshots  of  her,  but  alas,  they  will  be  in 
black-and-w'.i  be,  and  patty,  to  do  hur  justice,  should  have  color  film. 

Another  of  the  International  House  staff,  Marii  Kyogoku,  left  today  with 
her  family,  and  many  from  the  House  came  down  to  say  good-bye,  including  Lo  Jung- 
pang  of  Peking,  graduate  of  Yenching  University,  who  has  been  studying  for  his 
Ph.D.  here.  Karii  was  in  Group  5,  which  was  assigned  the  North  Room  upstairs 
for  assembling,  a»d  »>h(m  w»  jute  up-fa?f»»pg-'there  didn't  seem  to  be  enough  helpyrs 
to  pass  plates  of  sandwiches  and  tea,  so  Mr.  Lo  helped.  Another  picture  to 
remember:  the  young  Chinese  serving  the  Japanese  evacuees  as  they  have  to  leave 
their  American  homes.  Good  old  China! 

And  hooray  —  Juloan  Arnold  called  this  afternoon  to  say  that  in  the  final 
mopping  up  of  the  United  China  Relief  drive  Berkeley  had  turned  in  $14,000,  and 
he  was  going  to  wire  the  news  to  -iadane  Chiang  Kairshek. 

Dr.  Loper  had  me  outline  for  IJ^s.  King.ian  of  the  Fair  Play  Committee  the 
steps  of  development  in  our  work  here  with  the  evacuees,  in  the  hope  that  other 
churches  may  want  to  dc  something  along  the  same  line.  Mrs.  Kingman  feels  that 
even  the  little  we  have  done  has  been  helpful  in  changing  the  attitude  of  some  who 
were  most  bitter,  citing  one  Japanese  who  was  a  veteran  of  the  first  World  War 
and  who  nov.  is  removed  from  his  successful  shop  in  Chinatov.n  and  sent  into  camp 
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as  if  he  were  a  suspect.   "The  fact  that  he  came  here  to  an  Anerican  church 

and  was  given  friendly  treatment,"  she  says,  "helped  a  lot  to  soften  his  hurt 

and  disillusionment.  'I  know  now  there  are  Americans  who  don't  hate  us,1  he  told  , 

S 

me,  'and  th.it  nukes  a  v.orld  of  difference  —  just  to  have  friends."' 

•*^ 
A  Methodist  minister  who  has  been  working  in  Montana  among  the  Japanese  in 

internment  camps  commented  to  Dr.  Loper  today,  "Your  church  is  doing  a  fine  job  - 
but  if  it  were  in  some  areas  it  would  be  burned  to  the  ground."  *-:e  cited  horror 
tales  of  hysteria  such  as  we  have  feared,  but  have  not  found,  in  our  area.   It 
cane  over  me  suddenly,  and  with  shock,  that  the  soldiers  who  have  been  on  guard 
h>>ve  been  here  not  to  protect  us  fron  the  Japanese  so  much  as  to  protect  the 
Japanese  at/ainst  us. 

The  last  bus  left  just  at  noon,  and  it  WHS  a  lovely  sunny  day.   I'd  hate 
to  leave  Berkeley  when  it  looks  so  beautiful  1 

hud  then  as  the  government  workers  dwindled  away  came  the  business  of 
collecting  signs  again,  replacins  oliui'eh  posters,  clearing  up  debris,  shrinking 
back  into  the  business  of  being  a  church  v;ain.    The  old  office  see-is  unearthly 
quiet,  and  I'm  not  sure  I'm  going  to  like  it. 


APPENDIX  B 

JAPANESE  -AMERICAN  AVIATOR  TELLS  21  FAMED  PLOESTI  RAID 

Blazing  1C;  000  Gallon  Gasoline  Tank  Explodes  Above  Bombing  Planes 

From  address  "by  T/Sgt  .  Ben  Kur/oki,  .Japanese  -American  wearer 
of  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  Ploesti  raid,  given  "before 
the  Commonwealth  Club  of  Ran  -Francisco  on  February  k,  . 


"When  you  live  with  nen  under  combat  conditions  for  15  months,  you 
begin  to  understand  what-  brotherhood,  equality,  tolerance,  and  unselfishness 

mean.         ..  ••  •. 

Under  fire,  a  man's-  ancestry,  what  he  did  before  the  war,  or-  even  his 
present  rank,  doesn't  matter  at  all.  You're  fighting  as  a  team—that's  the 
only  way  a  bomber  crew  can  fight—you're  fighting  for  each  other's  life  and 
for  your  country,  and.  whether  you  realize  it  at  the  time  or  not,  you're 
living  and  proving  democracy. 

Ours  was  the  first  Liberator  -groan  sent  to  the  European  theater. 
As  soon  as  we  had  our  bcse  set  un  in  England,  I  applied  for  combat  duty. 

We  were  in  Libya  three  months.  In  all  that  time,  we  were  able  to 
take  a  bath  only  once,  and  that  was  when  we  were  given  leave  to  fly  to  an 
Egyptian  city  for  that  specific  purpose.  That  was  the  only  time  we  shaved, 

+  nr\ 
\i^**j  . 

Making  Spaghetti  Fly--  And  Rice 

Our  group  was  going  on  raids  about  every  other  day  while  we  were 
in  the  desert,  and  they  were  all  pretty  rough.  We  bombed  Rommel  'a 
shipping  lines  over  and  over  at  Bizerte,  Tunis,  Sfax,  Sousse  and  Tripoli.  . 
in  Africa.  Then  we  started  in  on  Sicily  and  Italy. 

V,re  had  some  boys  of  Italian  parentage  flying  with  us,  and  whenever 
we  took  off  to  bomb  Naples  or  Rome  I'd  kid  them  about  bombing  their 
honorable  ancestors.   "We're  really  going  to  make  spaghetti  fly  today,'  I'd 
say,  and  they'd  retort  that  they  couldn't  wait  to  knock  the  rice  out  of  my 
dishonorable  ancestors. 

We  bombed  Sicily  end  Southern  Italy  at  altitudes  of  about  25,000  feet, 
and  it  really  gets  cold  at  that  height. 

Even  at  that  height  we  could  see  our  bombs  breaking  exactly  on  their 
targets,  and  as  much  as  an  hour  after  we  had  left  the  targets  we  oould  see 
the  smoke  rising  from  the  fires  we  had  caused. 

It  gave  you  a  funny  feeling;  you  couldn't  help  but  think  of  the  people 
being  hurt  down  there. 

But  we  were  in  no  position  to  be  sentimental  about  it.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  German  and  Italian  lives,  or  ours.  .  ' 

It  was  a  happy  day  when  after  three  months  of  Libya,  we  received 
orders  to  return  to  England.  We  took  off  frcm  Tobruk  at  midnight. 

From  England  we  bombed  targets-  in  Germany  'and  began  3  months' 
preparationa  for  the  raid  on  the  Roumanian  oil  fields  at  Ploesti. 

:.   (over) 
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Red  tracers  from  the  small  ground  guns  had  been  zig-zagging  all  around 
rus  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  and  the  guns  themselves  were  sending  up  terrific 
"barrages.  Just  as  we  hit  the  target,  gas  tanks  started  exploding. 

One  10,000-gallon  tank  blew  up  right  in  front  of  us,  shooting  pillars 
of  flaming  gas  500  feet  in  the  air.  It  was  like  a  nightmare  to  see  the 
blazing  tank  high  above  us.  The  pilot  had  to  swerve  sharply  to  the 'right  to 
avoid  what  was  really  a  cloud  of  fire.  We  felt  as  though  we  were  flying 
through  a  furnace. 

Light  flak  must  have  hit  the  gas  of  the  plane  to  the  right  of  us,  . 
for  all  of  a  sullen  it  was  burning  from  end  to  end.  It  sx-Jc  ri^ht  down, 
as  though  no  p.^,-er  or:  aarth  could  hold  it  in  the  air  for  even  a  second,  hit 

the  ground  anJ  exploded. 

Usually'  You  Don't  See  the  Crash 

Every  men  on  that  ship  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  knew  the  position 
each  was  flyin-j.   I'd  seen  planes  go  down  before,  but  always  from  a  high 
altitude,  and  then  you  don't  see  the  crash.  This  way  it  seemed  I  could  reach 
out  and  touch  those  men. 

Then  we  saw  flak  hit  our  group  commander 'a  plane.  In  a  second  it  was 
burning  from  the  bomb-bays  back.  He  pulled  it  up  as  high  as  he  could  get  it; 
it  was  fantastic  to  see  that  blazing  Liberator  climbing  straight  up.  As  soon 
as  he  started  climbing,  one  man  Jumped  out,  and  when  he  could  get  it  no  higher, 
two  more  came  out .  Every  one  of  us  knew  he  had  pulled  it  up  in  order  to  give 
those  men  a  chance.  Then,  knowing  he  was  done  for,  he  deliberately  dove  it 
into  the  highest  building  in  Ploesti .  The  instant  he  hit,  his  ship  exploded. 

We  left  Ploesti  a  ruin.  Huge  clouds  of  smoke  and  fire  billowed  from 
the  ground  as  we  pulled  away  from  the  target. 

We  got  back  to  camp  13  hours  after  we  had  taken  off .  It  was  the 
longest  bombing  mission  ever  flown,  and  that  explains  why  it  was  necessary 
to  do  it  at  low  altitude.  If  we  had  bombed  at  the  usual  level,  we  would 
never  have  had  enough  gas  to  get  back. 

It  was  also  the  most  dangerous  mission  in  the  history  of  heavy 
bombardment,  ranking  as  a  battle  in  itself.  It  is  officially  regarded  not  as 
the  Ploesti  raid  but  as  'the  battle  of  Ploesti.' 

Extra  Five  Missions 

For  a  long  time  I  had  been  thinking  about  volunteering  for  an  extra 
five  missions.  I  wanted  to  do  that  for  my  kid  brother;  he  wasn't  overseas 
then.  The  day  after  my  25th,  I  asked  my  commanding  officer  if  I  could  go 
on  five  more.  He  said  I  should  go  home;  in  fact,  there  were  order  out 
already  for  me  to  do  so,  and  a  plane  ticket  to  the  States  waiting  for  me. 

It  took  me  three  months  to  get  those  five  missions  in,  the  weather 
was  so  bad.  And  then  when  I  came  home  it  was  by  banana  boat  and  not  air 
plane.  I  was  sure  burned  up  about  that. 

From  the  beginning  I  have  felt  my  combat  career  would  not  be  over 
until  I  had  fought  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  so  I  asked  to  come  home  for  a 
brief  rest  and  then  be  assigned  to  a  Liberator  group  in  the  South  Pacific. 

(over) 


I  certainly  don't  purpose  to  defend  Japan.  When  I  visit  Tokyo  it 
will  "be  in  a  Liberator  bomber.  But  I  do  believe  that  loyal  Americans 
of  Japanese  descent  are  entitled  to  the  democratic  rights  which  Jefferson, 
propounded',  Washington  fought  for  and  Lincoln  died  for. 

In  my  own  case,  I  have  almost  won  the  battle  against  intolerance;  I 
have  many  close  friends  in  the  Army  now- -my  best  friends,  as  I  am  theira-- 
where  two  years  ago  I  had  none.  But  I  have  by  no  means  completely  won  that 
battle .  Especially  now,  after'  the  widespread  publicity  given  the  recent 
atrocity  stories,  I  find  prejudice  once  again  directed  against  me,  and 
neither  my  uniform  nor  the  medals  which  are  vi sable  proof  of  what  I  have 
been  through,  have  been  able  to  stop  it. 

I  can  only  reply:   'Although  some  individuals  may  discriminate  against 
me,  I  shall  never  become  bitter  or  lose  faith,  for  I  know  such  persons 
are  not  representative  of  the  majority  of  the  American  people.1" 
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The  barometer  of  tolerance  toward  the  e\ui- 
uees  is  Mill  too  lou-  on  this  Coast,  and  the  oppo 
sition  is  still  vehement  and  uiisu  tipulous.  \\'o 
need  to  expedite  the  program  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  to  create  an  acceptance 
by  the  California  public  of  the  enlightened 
American  way  of  dealing  with  law-abiding  per 
sons  even  though  they  are  members  of  an  un 
popular  minority. 

In  your  lifetime  and  mine.  Western  < ivili/a- 
tion  has  twice  drifted  into  a  major  catastrophe, 
due  to  Jack  of  wisdom  and  understanding  on 
the  part  of  men.  We  shall  do  so  again,  and  we 
shall  lose  the  values  for  which  we  fight,  unless 
we  understand  the  implication  of  those  values 
for  the  kind  of  complex  world  in  which  we  live 
to  lay.  Basically,  what  men  are  seeking  the  world 
o\er  is  a  decent  security,  an  opportunity  for  a 
larger  share  of  the  good  things  of  the  earth,  and 
above  all  a  sense  of  meaning  and  dignity  in  their 
own  lives.  The  only  answer  that  can  be  given 
to  these  deep,  perpetual  hungers  of  men  lies  in 
the  American  concept  of  democracy,  in  the  ideal 
of  the  common  humanity  of  all  men.  Let  us  fight, 
to  preserve  that  concept  no  less  vigorously  than 
we  fight  to  destroy  the  Germans  and  the  }aps  in 
Europe  and  the  Pacific. 


urrent      National      Attitudes 

as  recognized  in  the  platforms  of  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  National  Conventions. 


"U'e  unreservedly  condemn  the  injection  into  Amer 
ican  life  of  appeals  to  racial  and  religious  prejudice." 

—Republican  Equality  Plank  adopted  in 
Chicago  on  July  \f>, 


"We  believe  that  racial  and  religious  minorities 
ha\e  the  right  to  live,  develop  and  vote  equally  with 
all  citi/cns  and  share  the  rights  thai  are  guaranteed  l>\ 
the  Constitution.  Congress  should  exert  its  full  consti 
tutional  powers  to  Mipport  those  rights." 

—Democratic  Equality  plank  adopted  in 
Chicago  on  July  26,  1944. 


te&C  & 


Dr.  Robert  Gordon  Sproul 

President  of  the 
University  of  California 


/\.  lull;  girfn  hy  Dr.  Robert  (..  Sprout, 
President  of  llie  University  of  California, 
n I  tin'  California  C.lnh  in  1. of  Angeles, 
California  on  June  2l) ,  /V-f-J,  r.t  a  lunch 
eon  meeting  of  n  liioii/)  interested  in  the 
Pticifit  Const  Committee  on  American 
Print i files  nnd  i'air  Play. 


cific  Coast  Committee  on  AITOR  Principles  and  Far  Pfe« 
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,  c&  t&e  aecunittf,  it 


The  Committee  on  American  Principles  and 
Fair  Play,  of  which  I  am  Honorary  Chairman, 
came  into  existence  at  a  critical  moment  in 
American  history,  and  to  afford  a  means  for  the 
expression  of  views  of  all  but  unspeakable  im 
portance.  It  did  not  come  into  existence  to  pro 
tect,  much  less  to  coddle  or  glorify,  the  Japanese, 
but  to  champion  and  help  to  .safeguard  American 
democracy.  It  is  not  an  organization  of  starry- 
eyed  Utopians,  of  intemperate  lovers  of  strange 
peoples,  but  of  hard  headed  believers  in  the 
virtues  of  the  American  form  of  government  as 
expressed  by  the  Founding  Fathers  in  the  Con 
s',  itution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Its  leadership 
-in  such  persons  as  Dr.  Millikan,  Dr.  Ray  Lyman 
Wilbur,  and  myself  may  be  drawn  from  the 
lunatic  fringe  of  American  life,  but  it  is  not  a 
leadership  unacquainted  with  responsibility  or 
unaware  of  the  score.  .  .  . 

In  spite  of  storms  of  abuse  from  certain  quar 
ters,  the  Committee  has  been  most  successful. 
Up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  has  attracted 
a  very  considerable  part  of  those  who  are  uni 
versally  respected  as  leaders  in  their  communi 
ties  to  participate  in  its  activities  and  to  speak 
out  for  its  cause.  On  the  larger  stage  of  the 
Nation,  its  influence  has  been  even  more  notable, 
continuous  and  effective.  In  the  face  of  honest 
hysteria  and  dishonest  demagogy,  it  has  affected 
the  policies  of  our  government  both  in  the  leg 
islative  and  executive  branches.  With  the  judicial 
branch  its  cause  is  secure  because,  to  put  it 
simply,  it  is  just.  .  .  . 

AN  EVIL  PRECEDENT 

JT'IRST  AND  FOREMOST,  above  everything  else  and 
for  all  of  the  time,  the  concern  of  the  Committee 
on  American  Principles  and  Fair  Play  is  for  the 
integrity  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  It  believes  with  fervor,  with 


fanaticism  if  you  will,  that  whenever  and  wher 
ever  the  constitutional  guarantees  are  violated 
in  the  treatment  of  a  minority,  no  matter  how 
unpopular  or  helpless,  the  whole  fabric  of  Amer 
ican  government  is  weakened,  its  whole  effective 
ness  impaired.  Each  such  violation  establishes 
an  evil  precedent  which  is  inevitably  turned 
against  another  minority  later,  and  eventually 
against  the  very  principle  on  which  our  Nation 
is  founded,  namely,  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
human  individual. 

Even  on  this  fundamental  tenet  of  its  faith, 
however,  the  position  of  the  Committee  is  not 
doctrinaire  or  academic.  It  has  recogni/ed  from 
the  beginning,  and  under  considerable  heckling 
from  its  own  more  intemperate  members,  that 
the  exigencies  of  war  demand  some  sacrifice  of 
the  ordinary  rights  of  all  citizens,  often  consid 
erable  sacrifice,  and  that  concerning  certain 
groups  of  citi/ens  under  certain  dangerous  con 
ditions  extraordinary  caution  and  special  treat 
ment  are  necessary  and  defensible  if  not  desir 
able.  But  the  Committee  believes  firmly  that  the 
guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  should  be  yielded 
only  in  extremity,  only  by  deliberate  and  con 
scious  act,  and  only  in  the  cases  of  dangerous 
or  subversive  individuals  or  groups.  All  others 
should  have  its  protection  until  there  is  proven 
need  for  martial  law.  As  Acton,  the  great  his 
torian  of  human  freedom  has  said,  "The  test  of 
a  free  country  is  the  security  it  gives  to  minor 
ities." 

SUPPORTED  MILITARY 

JL  HE  SECOND  rock  upon  which  the  Committee 
on  American  Principles  and  Fair  Play  establishes 
its  firm  foundation,  is  the  assumption,  docu 
mented  by  the  experience  of  man  over  the  cen 
turies,  that  in  time  of  war,  the  military  organi 
zation  of  a  nation,  in  this  country  the  War  De 
partment,  deserves  ungrudging,  unstinted,  un 
failing  support  in  all  matters  of  military  concern. 
The  Committee  has  followed  that  policy  un 
swervingly  ever  since  it  was  established,  and  has 
found  it  sound,  although  it  has  always  reserved 
the  liberty  to  question  any  Government  action. 
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For  example,  when  the  Army  decided  that  evac 
uation  of  the  Japanese  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
was  required  by  military  necessity,  the  Commit 
tee  dropped  immediately  the  important  ques 
tions  it  had  been  raising,  and  properly  raising, 
as  to  whether  such  treatment  of  American  citi 
zens  or  even  loyal  aliens  squared  with  American 
ideals.  But  the  Committee  continues  to  combat 
the  idea,  now  being  advanced,  that  evacuation 
is  proof  of  disloyalty.  Moreover,  the  Committee 
contends  that,  since  the  Army  ordered  the  evac 
uation,  on  grounds  of  military  necessity,  the 
Army  should  likewise  decide  when  the  process 
is  to  be  reversed,  and  the  evacuees  allowed  to 
recover  gradually  their  civil  rights.  When  the 
-my  decides  that  ti  t  time  has  come  to  take 
i  lis  step,  and  issues  a  proclamation  as  clear  as 
the  original  orders  for  the  evacuation,  the  Com 
mittee  on  American  Principles  and  Fair  Play 
will  once  again  cooperate  to  the  limit  with  the 
military  authorities  and  the  War  Department. 
And  it  believes  that  every  patriot  who  prizes  his 
own  civil  liberties  should  do  the  same. 

DISPERSED  RELOCATION 

1  HERE  ARE  a  number  of  minor  facets  of  Com 
mittee  policy,  of  course,  but  none  which  runs 
counter  to  the  two  major  principles  which  I  have 
discussed  here  today.  Of  these  minor  jxilicies,  I 
shall  refer  only  to  one,  and  that  one  only  because 
it  is  a  fertile  source  of  misrepresentation  as  to 
the  Committee's  attitude.  The  Committee  docs 
not  believe  that  all  Japanese  who  have  been 
evacuated  from  California  should  be  returned 
to  their  homes.  On  the  contrary,  it  favors  the 
policy  of  dispersed  relocation,  which  is  the  policy 
of  the  War  Relocation  Authority.  It  holds  with 
all  sensible  Californians  that  the  swarming  of 
persons  of  one  race  in  a  Ghetto  or  a  Little  Mex 
ico  or  Little  Tokio,  the  separation  of  a  minority 
physically  and  culturally  from  the  rest  of  the 
population  is  a  profound  social  and  political 
error  and  a  potent  breeder  of  social  and  political 
ills.  Moreover,  it  is  convinced  that  there  will 
never  be  a  mass  return  of  evacuees  to  the  West 
Coast.  Half  of  them,  approximately,  have  already 


been  located  elsewhere,  or  are  likely  to  be  by 
the  end  of  1944.  In  many  instances,  there  is  noth 
ing  for  the  others  to  return  to  here.  Among  the 
Nisei,  there  is  a  strong  and  understandable  cur 
rent  of  feeling  against  this  area,  and  many  of 
them  have  no  intention  of  coming  back  if  they 
can  avoid  it.  But  the  right  of  loyal  Japanese  to 
come  back  if  they  so  elect,  cannot  be  denied 
without  a  denial  of  all  that  America  has  hitherto 
meant  to  racial  and  religious  minorities,  of  all 
that  is  has  syml>oli/cd  for  the  hoj>es  of  humanity. 
The  dream  of  America  will  be  over  when  the 
color  of  men's  skins  or  other  physical  character 
istics  determines  the  communities  in  which  they 
may  live. 

On  this  mosi  significant  issue  the  Committee 
on  American  Principles  and  Fair  Play  stands 
four  square,  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  official  statement  of  federal  policy 
on  relocation: 

"With  the  segregation  of  the  disloyal 
evacuees  in  a  separate  center,  the  War  Re 
location  Authority  proposes  now  to  re 
double  its  efforts  to  accomplish  the  relo 
cation  into  normal  homes  and  jobs  in  com 
munities  throughout  the  United  States, 
but  outside  the  evacuated  area,  of  those 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  whose  loy 
alty  to  this  country  has  remained  unshaken 
through  the  hardships  of  the  evacuation 
which  military  necessity  made  unavoid 
able. 

RIGHT  TO  RETURN 

W  f  SHALL  restore  to  the  loyal  evacuees 
the  right  to  return  to  the  evacuated  area 
as  soon  as  the  military  situation  will  make 
such  restoration  feasible.  Americans  of 
Japanese  Ancestry,  like  those  of  many 
other  ancestries,  have  shown  that  they  can, 
and  want  to,  accept  our  institutions  and 
work  loyally  with  the  rest  of  us,  making 
their  own  valuable  contribution  to  the 
national  wealth  and  well-being.  In  vindi 
cation  of  the  very  idca*ls  for  which  we  arc 
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fighting  this  war  it  is  important  to  us  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  fair,  consid 
erate,  and  equal  treatment  for  the  people 
of  this  minority,  as  of  all  other  minorities." 

This  statement,  we  believe,  is  to  be  construed 
as  a  solemn  pledge  spoken  by  the  President  in 
the  name  of  the  American  people. 

CLEAR  THINKING 

Oo  MUCH  for  the  policies  of  the  Committee 
on  American  Principles  and  Fair  Play,  and  now 
for  a  word  or  two  on  how  it  sets  about  to  im 
plement  those  policies.  The  sole  weapon  of  the 
Committee  is  the  truth,  and  the  Light  of  Truth 
a  tries  to  keep  shining  before  our  people,  and 
especially  those  who  determine  the  acts  of  our 
government,  brightly  and  continuously.  It  seeks 
to  promote  cool,  clear  thinking,  especially  by  the 
West  Coast  public,  in  spite  of  the  distortions  of 
fact  and  excesses  of  passion  and  prejudice  which 
are  inevitable  in  wartime.  It  helps  the  public  to 
draw  a  line  sharply  between  our  enemies  in 
Japan,  the  military  criminals  for  whom  no  fate 
is  too  harsh,  no  punishment  too  cruel,  and  per 
sons  of  Japanese  extraction  in  the  United  States, 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  free  from  any  blemish 
of  disloyalty,  even  under  the  stress  of  most  dis 
criminatory  treatment. 

The  Committee  meets  sweeping  generaliza 
tions  and  wholly  unsupported  charges  with  docu 
mented  facts.  For  example  it  confronts  those  who 
say  that  the  only  good  Jap  is  a  dead  Jap  with 
the  extraordinary  combat  record  of  tne  100th 
Battalion  in  Italy,  a  battalion  composed  entirely 
of  Nisei  privates,  with  half  its  officers  Nisei,  and 
all  of  them  volunteers.  That  battalion  came  out 
of  Salerno  and  Cassino  with  three  Distinguished 
Service  Crosses,  21  Bronze  Stars,  36  Silver  Stars, 
and  900  Purple- Hear ts-900  out  of  1400  wounded 
in  action.  Again,  for  example,  it  answers  the 
threat  that  returned  white  service  men  would 
murder  persons  of  Japanese  stock  if  they  re 
mained  in  the  United  States,  by  publishing 
scores  of  letters  from  men  in  the  fighting  forces, 
saying,  in  the  words  of  one  of  them  "Have  no 


fear  that  returning  soldiers  would  desire  to  slit 
the  throats  of  loyal  Japanese  at  home.  .  .  .  We'll 
do  our  fighting  on  the  battlefields  against  our 
country's  enemies,  and  not  on  the  streets  at 
home  against  our  country's  friends." 

Finally,  the  Committee  backs  every  group 
and  every  individual  that  speaks  out  for  sound 
Americanism  and  against  the  evil  doctrine  that 
justice  and  power  are  synonymous.  It  supports 
Seth  Millington,  Past  Grand  President  of  the 
Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  and  former 
State  Commander  of  the  American  Legion,  when 
he  says  to  the  Commonwealth  Club,  "I  would 
have  all  known  disloyal  Japs  sent  to  the  land  of 
the  rising  sun  ...  by  the  first  ship  leaving  San 
Francisco.  Those  who  have  volunteered  for  our 
armed  forces  I  would  keep  here  as  part  of  our 
population."  And  the  Committee  is  sympathetic 
with  Mr.  Millington's  dilemma  (but  probably 
not  with  his  solution  of  it)  when  he  says  further, 
"As  to  those  that  cannot  be  classified  as  either 
loyal  or  disloyal  there  is  a  most  difficult  problem. 
Under  the  law  they  are  citizens  and  have  rights." 
The  Committee  endorses  even  more  heartily 
these  statesman-like  sentences  of  Commander 
Wm.  P.  Haughton,  of  the  American  Legion,  De 
partment  of  California: 

SALUTE  NISEI 

NUMEROUS  PERSONS  of  Japanese  ancestry  are 
now  serving  with  the  armed  forces  of  our  coun 
try  on  the  battle  fronts,  and,  according  to  all 
reports,  are  serving  valiantly  and  well.  We  salute 
all  men  and  women  who  love  this  country 
enough  to  fight  and,  if  needs  be,  die  for  it.  Every 
person  good  enough  to  fight  for  us  is  entitled  to 
our  respect  and  equal  protection  under  the  Con 
stitution."  These  words  are  a  stinging  rebuke  to 
those  patrioteers  who",  Nazi-like,  would  have  us 
substitute  a  caste  system  based  on  race  and  color 
for  the  democratic  principles  of  human  worth 
and  equality  under  the  law.  We  cannot  interpret 
them,  or  the  word  of  Mr.  Millington,  as  justify 
ing  the  exclusion  of  loyal  Japanese  from  Cali 
fornia.  .  .  . 
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LILA  ANDREWS  WILSON 

Joe  Wilson 

I  think  you  may  have  a  new  angl,e  on  Relocation  Camps  — 
not  as  a  survivor  but  as  a  pectator.   What  year  did  you 
visit  the  Idaho  camp,  and  how  did  you  happen  to  go? 
Lila  Wilson 

I  was  on  the  national  board  of  directors  of  the  YWCA  at 
the  tiiae,  living  in  Idaho,  and  the  headquarters  in  New  York 
asked  iae  to  look  into  the  relocation  of  West  Coast  Japanese 
Americans  in  my  state.  It  must  have  been  in  the  spring  of 


It  was  surprising  how  few  people  in  Boise  Valley  knew 
that  huge  camp  was  there. 
Joe  W. 

Where  exactly  was  it  located? 
Lila  W. 

It  was  out  in  the  Min^Ldoka  Desert,  just  a  few  miles  south 
of  the  Craters  of  the  Moon.   It  covered  about  68,000  acres. 
Joe  W. 

Did  you  actually  live  with  the  Japanese? 
Lila  W. 

I  asked  to,  but  I  was  told  the  quarters  were  too  crowded  — 
and  I  later  found  out  this  was  true.  MR  I  did  have  my  meals 
with  them.   I  was  "assigned"  to  an  interned  family  as  a  guest. 
I  slept  in  one  of  the  recreation  halls.   The  camp  administrator 
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and  his  wife  invited  me  to  stay  with  them,  but  I  didn't  think 
I'd  learn  much  that  way.  It  wasn't  until  later  that  I  found 
out  no  provision  was  made  for  guests  of  the  Japanese.  If 
they  had  visitors,  it  just  meant  a  little  less  food  for  those 
who  lived  there.  It  was  rationed  very  closely. 
Joe  U« 

How  was  the  food  generally? 
Lila  tf. 

>i 

Skimpy  I  I  still  remember  my  first  meal:  A  bowl 


of  thin  vegetable  soup  and  a  lettuce  leaf  holding  two  sections 
of  canned  grapefruit.  There  was  always  plenty  of  bread.  This 
is  cheap  to  make,  and  it's  filling. 

Everyone  ate  in  the  area  dining  halls;  no  food  could  be 
taken  to  the  living  quarters.  We  sat  on  benches  at  long  tables 
of  bare  boards  and  ate  from  tin  plates  with  array  utensils. 

"Sometimes  we  had  a  fish  chowder,  sometimes  beef  stew  with 
faint  traces  of  meat.  At  night  we  were  served  about  three  ounces 
of  fat  pork  or  an  organ  meat,  plus  a  boiled  vegetable  of  some 

* 

kind  and  a  small  bowl  of  rice.  Breakfast  consisted  of  hot  cereal, 
about  a  cupful.  The  children  had  milk,  reconstituted  from 
Passat  powder.  At  every  meal  we  had  all  the  bread  we  could  eat. 

Everyone  lived  for  Sunday  dinner.  Then  they  were  served 
chicken  or  turkey  —  with  lots  of  bread  dressing,  of  course. 
The  meal  was  the  highlight  of  the  week. 
Joe  W. 

Do  you"  remember  the  name  of  the  family  you  were  assigned 
to? 
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Lila  W. 

No,  I  don't,  and  I  never  did  see  them  or  hear  from  them 
again. 

He  had  been  a  dentist  in  Seattle.  She  was  a  school  teacher, 
and  they  had  two  children,  two  girls. 
Joe  W, 

How  long  were  you  there? 
Lila  W. 

v> 

Just  a  week.  I  may  have  gone  at  the  worst  time  of  the  year. 
Winter  was  breaking  up.  The  snow  had  melted,  and  the  lava  dust 
had  turned  to  mud.  There  wasn't  a  sign  of  a  sidewalk,  not  even 
a  plank  to  walk  on.  Everyone  just  sloshed  through  the  mud.  The 
children  came  running  into  the  dining  hallo  from  the  outside, 
tracking  mud  over  everything.  But  you  can  bet  it  was  cleaned 
up  before  the  next  meal.  All  the  canip  maintenance  was  done  by 
the  internees  —  the  cleaning,  food  preparation,  and  so  on.  The 
place  was  immaculate. 
Joe  W« 

What  were  the  living* quarters  like? 
Lila  V. 

Everything  was  in  C3  Army  barracks  —  the  dining  halls, 
the  recreation  halls,  the  sanitary  facilities  and  laundries,  and 
the  living  quarters.  Ugly  barracks  buildings  covered  with 

tarpat>er.  In  the  living  quarters,  tiny  cubicles  were  partitioned 

tallptt ed_t  o  " my_" J&mi ^\J 
off  for  each  family.  VHi  Four  cots  fillecT  mo'st  of~T;lie  space^- — ' 

• 

The  husband  had  built  a  table,  probably  three  feet  square,  from 
a  discarded  packing  crate.  There  were  no  chairs. 


There  was  no  plumbing  in  the  living  quarters;  sanitary 
facilities  were  in  a  separate  building.  Drinking  water  was 

in  a  bucket  on  the  table. 

. 

A  single  bare  light  globe  hung  from  the  center  of  the 
ceiling»  There  were  two  windows  in  one  wall,  and  a  door  with 
a  small  pane  of  glass. 

You  could  hear  the  families  next  door  through  the  thin 
partitions.,.  There  was  no  privacy. 

There  was  even  less  privacy  in  the  buildings  used  for 
toilets  and  showers.  The  toilets  were  in  a  long  row  against 
the  wall,  placed  so  close  together  they  wore  almost  touching. 
Opposite  them  wao  a  row  of  tubs,  as  crowded  as  the  toilets. 
There  were  no  partitions. 
Joe  U« 

The  men  and  women  used  separate  buildings,  didn't  they? 
Li la  W.  - 

Oh  yes.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  separate 
building.  I  believe  the  building  was  divided  in  half.  One 

» 

end  was  for  men  and  the  other  for  women. 
Joe  W. 

How  long  had  this  family  been  in  the  camp? 
Lila  W. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  they  had  been  shipped  from 
Seattle  in  April  1942.  They  stayed  several  months  in  a  county 
fairgrounds  —  I  believe  it  was  in  Wenatchee  or  Yakirna  —  while 
their  Relocation  Center  was  being  put  up. 
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Joe  W« 

You  say  ho  was  a  dentist.  What  did  he  do  with  his  practice 
and  hia  equipment? 
Lila  W. 

• 

There  was  nothing  they  could  do  with  anything.  He  Just 

locked  the  door  of  his  office  and  walked  off. 

ihowere. 
Most  of  the  Jap ane selSelo o at ed  from  the  west  coast  lost 

everything.,  You  know  that  the  ones  with  large  orchards  here 

in  California  came  back  at  the  end  of  the  war  to  nothing  — 

' 
no  home,  no  land,  no  oar,  no  Job.  These  people  had  been  lucky 

tjln  Seattle^/ 
enough  to  rent  their  houseljto  some  Caucasian  friends.  With  so 

many  houses  on  the  market  at  one  time,  prices  dropped  to  nothing* 
The  same  with  ft  cars.  They  had  left  their  oars  with  the  house, 
and  the  friends  had  promised  to  try  to  sell  them. 
Joe  W. 

How  were  they  treated  by  the  people  in  Seattle  after  war 
against  Japan  was  declared? 
Lila  W. 

» 

I  wasn't  told  very  much.  She  did  say  that  her  school  students 
had  been  courteous  to  her.  I  don't  know  what  grade  she  taught. 
Some  of  her  husband's  white  patients  cancelled  their  appointments. 
Others  didn't  pay  their  bills.  This  was  serious,  because  their 
bank  accounts  were  frozen  and  they  couldn't  draw  out  any  money. 

The  FBI  started  picking  up  the  older  men,  men  who  had 
been  born  in  Japan,  This  woman  and  her  husband  had  both  been 
born  in  Washington  and  both  were  graduates  of  the  University 
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of  Washington*  One  time  when  I  said  to  her,  "I  really  feel 
ashamed  of  my  country,"  she  said,  "But  it's  mjr  country,  tool" 
Joe  W. 

Were  they  taken  out  of  Seattle  by  train? 
Lila  V. 

No,  they  went  in  Army  trucks,  with  Just  what  they  could 
carry  in  one  suitcase.  When  the  Idaho  camp  was  finished,  they 

A  \  i\  ^V-TMBPX:  v.  vjar  hy  train.  It  was  in  August  or  September,  and  the 

>    / 

windows  had  to  be  kept  closed.  It  was  stifling.  Some  of  the 
cars  ran  out  of  water,  They  thought  they  had  been  uncomfortable 
in  their  feSB  horse  stall  in  the  fairgrounds,  but  they  wished  they 
were  back.  At  least  they  had  had  cool  water  and  green  grass. 
Then  when  they  saw  how  barren  the  Idaho  desert  was,  they  were 
Just  sick.  Most  of  them  had  never  lived  anyplace  but  along  the 
coast.  The  contrast  was  very  depressing. 
W. 


How  many  internees  did  the  camp  hold? 
Lila  W. 

• 

I  was  told  by  the  camp  administrator  that  it  was  built  to 
hold  10,000.  I  don't  know  whether  there  were  that  many  there 
when  I  was  there* 
Joe  W. 

Was  there  any  way  to  heat  those  barracks? 

Lila  W, 

,  of  their 


My  family  had  a  pot-bellied  stove  in  one 
first  day  I  was  there  it  had  a  low  fire  going  in  it,  smoking 
badly  and  not  throwing  off  much  heat.  I  had  the  feeling  the 


fire  had  been  £f:-£~£3»i  built  In  my  honor •  Coal  was  rationed 
as  closely  as  food* 

During  the  day,  most  of  the  women  went  to  the  reo  halls* 
Any  books  or  magazines  that  came  into  the  camp  were  left  in 
the  halls  for  everyone  to  share*  And  they  had  some  organized 
activity  —  adult  classes  in  art  and  flower  arranging,  and  so 
on*  £a£3S!3lRa  They  had  no  materials ,  aside  from  what  they  could 
pick  up  inside  the  barbed  wire  fence,  but  you'd  be  surprised 
what  they  could  come  up  with*  One  woman  showed  me  a  bonsai 
of  sagebrush  that  she  was  doing.  The  tree  was  a  piece  of  old  Idaho 
sage*  At  the  base  was  an  arrangement  of  small  pebbles*  Their 
dull  gold  made  a  delicate  contrast 'with  the  grey-green  of  the 
sagebrush*  The  whole  thing  had  been  assembled  in  the  lid  of 
an  empty  can,  and  it  was  exquisite. 

There  were  other  objects  equally  lovely,  all  created  from 
the  deser*  —  made  of  things  we  wouldn't  bother  to  pick  up, 
and  probably  wouldn't  even  see. 
Joe  W* 

• 

What  did  the  men  do  during  the  day? 
Lila  W. 

Most  of  them  had  work  to  do  around  the  camp.  Those  with 
no  regular  Jobs  picked  up  litter. 

The  dentist  worked  in  the  hospital.  The  hospital  was 
large  and  well-equipped.  There  wasn't  any  home  care,  no  way 
to  take  food  to  the  sick,  so  they  went  to  the  hospital.  Most 
of  the  nurses  and  aides  were  Japanese,  both  men  and  women. 
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The  camp  administrator  told  no  he  was  negotiating  with 
owners  of  large  farns  in  that  part  of  the  state  to  hire  male 
internees  for  topping  sugar  beets,  thinning  and  picking  spuds, 
and  other  ctoop  labor.  I  understand  that  this  was  done  and 
the.t  tho  &en  were  able  to  briny  food  back  into  the  camp  to 
their  families. 

Do  you  know  what?  Tho  Japanese  Red  Cross  sent  food  parcels 
to  those  camps!  Mostly  green  tea  and  rice  cakes,  but  were  they 
ever  welcome.  One  day  while  I  was  there  we  had  a  tea  party  in 
the  rec  hall*  The  recreation  hulls  were  heated  and  were  really 
quite  comfortable,  although  at  night  I  slept  in  most  of  iny 
clothing  and  wrapped  the  rest  of  it'  around  the  blankets.  I  can 
imagine  that  most  of  them  slept  cold  through  the  winters. 
Joe  V. 

How  did  you  find  tho  morale  of  the  camp? 
Lila  W«  - 

The  only  word  of  complaint  I  heard  during  the  whole  week 

Jjlack^/ 
was  about  tho  dust.  The  desert  wind  carried  the^Tava  dust  from 

the  Craters  and  deposited  it  over  everything.  Whatever  you 
picked  up  — -  food,  a  shoe,  a  nagazine  —  felt  gritty.  This 
bothered  the  women  more  than  anything. 

The  men  I/anted  only  one  thing  —  and  that  was  to  be  allowed 
to  go  and  fight  for  the  United  States.  It  struck  Lie  as  a  sad 
contradiction  that  a  man  would  want  to  risk  his  life  for  ft 
country  that  kept  his  family  in  a  concentration  camp. 
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Joe  W« 

How  did  they  seem  to  feel  about  your  being  in  camp  in  the 
role  of  observer? 
Lila  W. 

They  couldn't  have  been  more  gracious.  I  think  they 
sensed  my  warm  feelings  toward  them  and  recognized  my  sincerity. 
After  all,  I  was  an  old  woman  even  thenj  I  had  lived  through  a 
lot  by  the  time  World  War  II  came  around.  I  was  12  years  old 
at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion.  We  children  were  told  that 
all  Chinese  were  devils  with  horns  and  t«ails.  During  the  First 
World  War  wo  were  told  that  tho  Germans  were  a  race  of  fiends. 
I  couldn't  buy  that!   I  had  been  raised  by  German  grandparents 
BB  who  were  cultured  and  gentle.  By  the  time  of  World  War  II 
I  had  lived  too  long  to  believe  that  citizens  of  Japanese 
ancestry  were  going  to  murder  me  in  my  bed, 

I'm  sure  I  got  more  out  of  the  visit  than  they  did.  It 
really  influenced  my  life^***^x^?fr  to  see  how  those  people 
kept  faith  inSag^/country  when  they  were  being  treated  so  badly. 
And  of  course,  looking  back  on  it,  it  seems  as  though  it  couldn't 
possibly  have  happened.  The  Japanese  families  in  Idaho  today 
are  among  our  most  loved  and  admired  friends. 

Every  tiling  chances}  everything  passes.  If  I've  learned 
anything  at  all  in  my  80  years,  it's  this. 
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